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PARK  PLAZA 


The  Soundness  of  the  Financial  Plan 


Introduction 

Park  Plaza  is  a  unique  urban  renewal  project  because  it  requires 
no  Federal  or  State  funds  and  hence,    is  dependent  on  private  rather  than 
jjublic  financing.     The  developer,    Boston  Urban  Associates,   must  pay 
the  costs  of  relocation  and  demolition  in  addition  to  acquisition  at 
fair  market  value.      The  developer  is  also  paying  for  certain  legal  and 
administrative  costs   of  the  public  agency  administering  the  project. 
In  the  conventional  Federally  assisted  urban  renewal  project  these  costs  are 
absorbed  by  a  public  subsidy  which  permits  a  write  down  of  land  costs  to  a 
point  necessary  to  motivate  private  investment.      When  such  a  project  is 
approved  there  is  no  evidence  or  assurance  of  either  a  commitment  from  a 
developer,  or  any  financial  institution. 

In  the   case  of  Park  Plaza  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  develop- 
per's   capability  and  commitment  as  well  as  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  financial  cominunity.      For  example: 

Letters  have  been  sent  by  major  financial  insti- 
tutions  indicating  confidence  in  the  developer  and 
interest  in  financing  various  elements  of  the  project. 

White  Weld  &:  Co.    -   June  1,    1^73,    "We  have 
worked  with  the  principals  of  Boston  Urban  Associates 
and  have  enjoyed  a  long  standing,    favorable  relation- 
ship with  them.      We  believe  they  are  qualified  to 
carry  out  this  project  and  the  foregoing  expression 
of  interest  is  predicated  upon  their  direction  of  the 
project." 

Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co.    -  May  22,    1^73, 
"By  means   of  this  letter  we  wish  to  evidence  our 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  property  and  pro- 
ject which  are  intended  for  the  Park  Plaza  site. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  expertise  of  the  developmient 
team.      We  feel  that  it  is  well  suited  to  undertake  a 
project  of  this  magnitude. 

We  are  anxious  to  become  involved  as 

we  are  confident  that  financing  can  be  made  avail- 
able from  sources  with  whoni  we  are  involved." 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.    -  May  29,    1973,    "We 
wish  to  reiterate  our  continued  support  of  your  efforts 
to  bring  about  what  we  believe  will  be  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  Boston  and  hasten  to  again  assure  you  of 
our  continued  interest  in  adding  the  ingredient  of  finan- 
cing to  what  undoubtedly  is  an  outstanding  development 
and  entrepreneurial  teann  headed  by  yourself  and  Ed  Linde. 

The   Chase  Manhattan  Bank  -  May  21,    1973,    "We 
are  confident  that  you  can  provide  the  professional 
input  required  to  complete  a  project  of  this  magnitude. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  interest  in 

providing  the  interim  construction  funds  necessary, 
as  the  project  develops  and  when  your  permanent  finan- 
cing commitnnents  are  resolved  in  terms  of  specific 
projects.      We  understand  the  funds  involved  for  the 
entire  undertaking  will  exceed  $120,000,000." 


In  addition: 


The  developer  has   committed  over  $800,  000  to  the 
development  of  a  program  for  the  entire  project  area 
prior  to  obtaining  the  necessary  public  approvals. 

Market  studies   supporting  the  feasibility  of  the  resi- 
dential,   retail,    and  hotel  elements  of  the  project 
have  been  comipleted  by  Gladstone  Associates  and 
Helmsley  Spear. 

A  major  hotel  operator  has  indicated  their  interest  in 
the  site, and  at  one  time     a  willingness  to  translate  this 
interest  into  an  investment  of  $5,000,000. 


Developer 


The   Boston  Redevelopment  obviously  shares  the  financial  institution's 
confidence  in  both  the  developer  and  the  project.      Boston  Urban  Associates 
was   selected,    from  a  group  of  five  finalists  in  the   competition  for  Park  Plaza, 
for   several  reasons.      The  first  was  the  basic  quality  of  the  planning  concept 
which  they  subnnittted.     This  included  such  major  planning  features  as  public 
plazas,    pedestrian  arcades,    an  intensive  development  of  the  area  around  Park 
Square  and  a  repeated  and  implemented  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  developers 
to  be  responsive  to  the  design  and  planning  concerns  of  the   City  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopnient  Authority.      It  is   important  to  note  that  the  developers  have  also 
indicated  their   concerns   with  the  needs   of  the  community  and  have  been  respon- 
sive to  it  in  many  ways.     They  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  pull  back  one  of 
the  two  high-rise  buildings  along  Boylston  Street  so  that  only  one  high-rise 
building  sho^ild  be  anticipated  for  the  entire  Boylston  Street  frontage,    which  is 


approximately  10%  of  the  street  frontage.      They   have  also  indicated  a 
willingness   to  reduce  the  height  of  the  buildings  along  Stuart  Street  from 
a  maximum  height  of  650  feet  to  that  of  550  feet  and  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  hotel  by  making  it  a  double  loaded  corridor  type  of  hotel  instead  of 
a  single  loaded  corridor. 

A   second  reason  was  the  track  record  and  experience  of  these 
developers  as  partners  in  various  other  nnajor  developmients  both  in  Boston 
and  in  other  parts    of  the   country.     As  a  result  of  these  partnerships  and 
the  activities  which  they  have  undertaken  as  a  separate  development  group, 
they  have  built  up  a  net  worth  in  excess  of  $10,  000,  000  which  has  permitted 
the  kinds  of  capita]   investments  which  have  been  necessary  to  date  and 
which  are  anticipated. 

General  Conclusion 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has   concluded  that  the  plan 
and  development  program  is   financially  sound.     This  is  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  real  estate  -  the  location,    the  proposed  uses,    the  project's 
scale  and  design,    and  the  costs  of  land  assembly;  and  a  financial  analysis 
of  development  costs,    financing,    risk  and  public  benefits.      The  principal 
assumption  supporting  this   conclusion  is  that  the  location,    scale  and  design 
of  Park  Plaza,    combined  with  the   capability  of  the  development  team,    will 
create  an  environment  unique  enough  to  attract  a  market  that  will  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  operating  costs,    real  estate  taxes  and  a  return 
on  borrowed  and  invested  capital. 

The  experience  of  such  cities  as  Montreal  with  Place   Ville  Marie, 
New  York  with  Rockefeller   Center,    Los  Angeles  with  Century  Plaza,    and 
Atlanta  with  Peach  Tree   Center,    to  say  nothing  of  our  own  experience  with 
the   Prudential  Center,    all  testifies  to  the  validity  of  this  assumption.      In 
each  case  the  project  has  been  of  sufficient  scale  to  perinit  the  developer  to 
integrate  multiple  uses   in  a  design  which  created  an  environment  that  the 
market  recognized  as  exceptional.      This   recognition  in  turn  established  the 
economic  basis  for  the  project's  feasibility. 

Real  Estate  Evaluation 

There  are  several  factors   critical  to  an  evaluation  of  the  real  estate 
included  in  the   Park  Plaza  project.     The  first  and  most  critical  is  the  location 
and  the  proposed  uses.      In  addition,    there  is  the  project's   scale  and  design, 
and  the  projected  costs  of  land  assembly. 
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Location 

An  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  the  location  of  Park  Plaza  for   such 
uses  as  a  hotel,    garage,    office  building,    residential  community  and  retail 
center  has  been  completed. 

Hotel  -  As  a  hotel  location  it  is  within  pedestrian  access 
of  the   retail,    downtown  and  midtown  office  and  entertain- 
ment centers  of  Boston.     A  nationally  known  real  estate 
consultant,    Helmsley  Spear,  considered    Park  Plaza  one  of 
the  finest  locations  available  in  Boston  at  this  time.     This 
conclusion  has  been  supported  in  the  market  place  by 
the  example  of  a  major  hotel  operator  who  has  expressed 
serious  interest  in  the  site. 

Garage   -  The  elimination  of  approximately  Z.OOO  parking 
spaces  in  the  surrounding  area  combined  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Charles  St.    which  will  substantially  improve  traffic 
circulation,    will  stimulate  the  demand  for  parking  spaces 
from  shoppers  and  commuters  who  presently  use  the  area. 
It  is  expected  that  this  existing  miarket  will  be  expanded  by 
new  residents,    shoppers  and  visers  of  the  hotel  to  create 
a  total  demand  for  over  3,000  new  spaces  which  will  be 
constructed  in  two  stages. 

Residential  -  A  review  of  projects   such  as   Prudential 
Towers,    Tremont  on  the  Common  and  Charles  River  Park, 
indicates  a  strong  demand  for  middle  and  upper  middle 
income  units  in  Boston. 

Park  Plaza  is  a  location  which  is  well  suited  for  housing 
from  both  a  planning  and  market  standpoint.      Its   residents 
will  support  retail  activity  in  both  the  Back  Bay  and  the 
downtown  Washington-Summer  Street  areas.      It  is  of 
sufficient  scale  to  establish  a  critical  economic  mass 
where  the  existence  and  proximity  of  each  activity  begins 
to  increase  the  economic  potential  of  all  activities.     The 
availability  of  the  retail  and  entertainment  facilities  would 
in  fact  attract  people  to  the  hotel  and  to  the   residential 
element.      Thus,    many  people  would  be  willing  to  live  in  Park 
Plaza  because  of  the  immediate  access  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities,   services  and  shopping  areas. 
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(Residential  Cont.  ) 

A  market  analysis  by  Robert  Gladstone  Associates,    and 
independent  analysis  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's 
Research  Staff  concludes  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  demand 
to  absorb  up  to  1500  units   renting  at  an  average  cost  per 
month  between  $450   -  $550. 

Retail  -     As  a  major  specialty  shopper's   goods  complex. 
Park  Plaza  will  link  the  downtown's  better  department  and 
specialty  stores,    such  as  Filene's,    with  the  Back  Bay- 
Prudential  Center  specialty  retail  area  which  contains   Bonwit's, 
Lord  and  Taylor,    and  Saks.     The  development  of  the  Park  Plaza 
will  further  increase  the  overall  attractiveness  of  Boston  as 
specialty  goods   retail  center  and  the   Park  Plaza  complex  will 
benefit  from  the  overall  improved  competitive  retail  position 
of  downtown  with  the  metropolitan  area.      Robert  Gladstone 
Associates  estimates  the  location  will  absorb  up  to  500,000  SF 
of  retail  use  which  will  generate  sales  of  between  $45 -$55  million 
dollars  . 

Office   -     As  an  office  location,    Park  Plaza  centers  on 
Arlington  and  Boylston  Street  which  is  approximately  in  the 
Center  of  the  so  called  "high  spine"   running  from  the  Pru- 
dential Center  to  the  Government  Center.      This  location, 
coinbined  with  immediate  access  to  public  transportation  and 
such    amenities      as  hotels,    retail  facilities  and  the  Boston 
Commo:    and  Garden,    should  attract  a  prime  tenant  for  the 
major  office  elennent  of  Park  Plaza. 

Scale  of  Planning  and  Developnient 

There  is  a  second  major  feature  to  Park  Plaza  which  contributes  to 
its  feasibility  and  its  viability  as  a  real  estate  development.      This  is  the 
scale  and  the   scope  of  the  development  and  the  planning.     The    ability  to 
develop  a  master  planned,    multi-use  project,    planned  and  designed  with 
complete  architectural  and  environmental   controls  is  essential  to  creat- 
ing the  kind  of  unique  environment  which  will  attract  and  bring  to  Park 
Plaza  the  users  who  will  pay  the  rents  necessary  to  support  the  cost.     For 
example,    the  existence  of  the  hotel  improves  the  economic  viability  of  the 
retail  space,    because  of  the  many  visitors  that  the  hotel  attracts  who  will 
shop  in  the   retail  space.     Secondly,    the  availability  of  the  retail  and  enter- 
taininent  facilities  would  in  fact  attract  people  to  the  hotel  and  to  the 
residential  element. 
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This   scale  can  also  create   certain  economics  in  both  construction 
and  manageinent.      For  example,    truck  servicing  can  be  more  easily  pro- 
vided in  an  overall  planned  development.     Security  services  and  building 
management  can  also  be  provided  more  economically  than  in  a  series  of 
single  buildings. 

Conclusion 

Thus,    there  are  true  benefits  to  the  scale  which  ultimately  make 
the:"nselves  felt  in  the  market  place.      The  location  of  Park  Plaza  and  the 
planning  of  Park  Plaza  on  the  scale  and  scope  that  is   contemplated  by  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,    and  the  developer,    should  insure  that 
the  project  has  the  kind  of  environment  at  the  kind  of  location  which  will 
attract  the  market  users  at  the  rents  necessary  to  support  the  construction 
and  other   costs  associated  with  Park  Plaza. 

Costs  of  Land  Assemblv 


As  in  other  urb   n  renewal  projects,    it  is  the  role  of  the  public  agency 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  land  costs  anticipated  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Ir.nd  to  private  developers,    can  be  supported  by  the  naarket  for  the  pro- 
posed uses.      The  costs  relating  to  land  assembly  include  relocation  and 
demolition  costs  as  well  as  acquisition  at  a  value  established  by  independent 
appraisal.      This,    combined  \'iith  the  developer's   commitm.ent  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  improvement  to  Charlss  St.  ,    results  in  a  land  cost  v.-hich  is   sub- 
stantially above   sites  that  are  assemibled  for  similiar  uses. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  these  costs  will  total  approximately  $25,400,000  c 
$28, -^00,  000,    if  one  includes  the  developer's   ci.mtribution  to  street  improve- 
ments.    As  there  are  approximately  440,860  square  feet  of  land  in  the  first 
stage  of  Park  Plaza,    this  means  an  average  land  cost  of  roughly  $57  per 
square  foot.      Applying  the  average  floor  area  ratio  (F.  A.  R.  )  of  14  requires 
the  project  to  absorb  an  average  of  $4.  00  of  land  cost  for  every  square  foot  of 
building. 

This  average  is  higher  than  the  land  costs  absorbed  by  many  of  the 
maior  office  buildings  in  downtov/n  Boston.     As  these  office  sites  permit 
the  highest  densities  of  any  in  the   City,    in  some  cases  an  F.A.R.    50% 
greater  than  Park  Plaza,    it  seems  justifiable  to  use  them  as  a  nieans  of 
establishing  the  economic  parameters   of  Park  Plaza's  des\o;n. 
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Although  there  are  limited  examples   such  as  the  First  National  Bank 
building.    National  Shawmut  Bank  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  where 
land  cost  per  square  foot  of  building  have  exceeded  $4,    the  average  for 
downtown  commercial  sites  is  below  $4  a  square  foot,    closer    to  $2  to  $3. 
For  exannple,    Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  $2-$2.  50,    Keystone  $1.50-$2,    and 
the   Boston  Company  $3  to  $3.  50. 

As   Park  Plaza  includes  other  uses  which  do  not  absorb  as  high  land 
cost  per  building  square  foot,    one  can  conclude  that  there  is  an  economic 
demand  for  a  density  in  excess  of  the  F.A.R.    permitted  by  the  urban  renewal 
plan.      The   B.R.A.    has  not  responded  to  this  demand  because  it  has   concluded 
that  the  market  will  pay  a  reasonable  premium  for  space  at  this  location. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  land  cost  per  residential  unit  necessary  to 
be  absorbed  by  Park  Plaza  will  approximate  $6,  000.     This   compares  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000  for  most  conventional  assemblies.     As  for  office  space, 
it  is  estimated  that  Park  Plaza  will  have  to  absorb  $7  of  land  cost  for  every 
square  foot  of  office  building  built  which  compares  to  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $3  to  $4  in  conventional  assemblies.      In  order  to  translate  the  effect 
of  this  higher  land  cost  into  the  nnarket  place  in  the  form  of  rent,    it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  Park  Plaza  the  apartments  would  have  to  obtain 
approximately  $30  to  $35  a  month  more  and  the  office  space  would  have  to 
obtain  a  rent  of  approximately  40^  a  foot  more  than  in  conventional  assemblies. 

Conclusion 


Although  it  is   recognized  that  the  cost  of  site  assembly  for  Park  Plaza 
is  higher  than  conventional  assemblies,    this  premium  becomes  less  signifi- 
cant when   considered  in  the  perspective  of  overall  development  costs.     The 
land  in  fact  is   roughly  10  to  15%  of  the  total  developmient  budget.      In  view  of 
its  location  and  its   design  it  is   reasonable  to  assume  the  market  will  pay  the 
premium  necessary  to  absorb  the  additional  cost.      Based  on  this  analysis, 
the  B.R.A.    has   concluded  that  the  uses  proposed  for  Park  Plaza  will  absorb 
the  projected  costs  of  land  acquisition,    relocation  and  demolition. 

There  is   substantial  evidence  that  the  market  shares  this  assessment 
of  the  location  of  Park  Plaza. 

The   response  of  five  developers  to  the  original 
advertisement  for  developmient  proposals. 

The  designated  developer's  willingness  to  put  up 
over  $800,  000  in  front  money,  and  to  submit  to  the 
uncertainties  of  a  public  approval  process. 
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Letters  of  interest  from  six  major  lending  institu- 
tions indicating  support  for  the  development  concept 
and  the  developer. 

Indication  of  interest  from  a  principal  tenant  in  the 
first  phase  of  development  -   the  hotel. 


Financial  Analvsis 


The  financial  risk  of  Park  Plaza,    and  to  some  extent  any  project 
of  this  magnitude,    is  the  uncertainty  of  certain  factors  which  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  overall  project  such  as  land  assembly, 
financing  terms,    the  time  required  for  public  approval,    acquisition, 
construction  and  leasing,    and  finally  the  market  for  various  types  of  space. 

There  are  major  financial  risks  for  the  developer  of  Park  Plaza. 
This  includes  the  assumption  of  the  full  costs  of  land  assembly  and  an 
obligation  to  construct  public  arcades,    a  plaza,    and  to  contribute  $3,000,000 
to  street  improvements.      There  are  other  risks  over  which  he  has  little 
control  such  as   construction  costs,    interest  rates,    and  the  possibility  that 
a  coinpetitive  development  will  reduce  the  market's  acceptance  of  the  project. 
These  risks  have  a  significant  imipact  on  the  developer's   return.     A   six-month 
delay  in  the  leasing  of  500,000  SF  of  office  space  could  cost  the  developer 
$1,000,000.     An  increase  in  the  interest  rate  of  1*^0  could  cost  over  $600,000 
per  year  for  the  first  phase  of  construction.     A  10%  increase  in  construction 
cost  could  force  the  developer  to  put  up  another  $6,  000,  000. 

At  this   stage  of  development  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact 
development  budget.      It  is   estimated  that  the  project  will  cost  roughly 
$260,000,000,    but  this  will  vary  depending  on  the  resolution  of  some  of 
the  uncertainties   cited  above.     The  previous  real  estate  analysis,    present 
market  conditions,    the  interest  of  prospective  tenants  and  financial  insti- 
tutions all  indicate  that  it  is   reasonable  to  expect  the  space  v/ill  generate 
sufficient  income  to  finance  its   construction. 

A  major  hotel  operator  has  indicated  the  feasibility 
of  an  800  room  hotel  costing  an  average  of  $50,000 
per  room.     Such  development  can  absorb  $6,  000  per 
room  in  land  cost. 

The  emphasis  on  short  term  use  will  increase  the 
potential  revenues  from  each  parking  space,    thereby- 
generating  an  average  gross  income  of  between  $900 
and  $1200  per  space.  This   revenue    will  in  turn  support 
developnient  costs  of  between  6  and    $7,000  per  space 
which  would  include  $800  per  space  in  land  costs. 
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Gladstone  Associates,    in  their  analysis  of  retail  opportunities 
for  Park  Plaza,    projected  gross   sales  per  square  foot  of  $145  per 
per  square  foot.     Such  gross   sales  would  support  average 
gross  rents  in  the  area  of  $10  to  $1Z  a  square  foot  which  would 
support  development  costs  of   between  $45  and  $50  a  square 
foot.      This  would  include  approximately  $4  a  square  foot  in 
land  costs. 

.  Gross  revenue  per  residential  unit  of  $6,000  would  support 

development  costs  of  between  $45  and  $50,000  which  would 
include  approximately  $6,000  per  unit  in  land  costs. 

.  The  office  use  is  not  a  high  risk  element  as  it  will  be  de- 

layed until  a  prime  tenant  is  located.      Depending  on  when 
the  space  was  actually  constructed,    it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  a  market  of  between  $9.  50  and  $10  a  square  foot. 
The  gross   rents  would  support  construction  costs   of  between 
$50  and  $55  a  square  foot  which  would  include  roughly  $7 
of  land  cost  for  every  rentable  square  foot  of  building. 

Private  Funds 

The  financing  for   Park  Plaza  will  be  provided  by  a  connbination  of 
debt  and  equity,    as  is  typical  of  any  other  project.      The  unique  feature  of 
Park  Plaza's  financing  is  the   requirement  that  funds  for  all  the  costs  of 
land  assembly  for  a  particular  parcel  must  be  provided  prior  to  the   B.R.  A.  's 
exercising  its  eminent  domain  power.      This   results  in  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  three  stage  financing;  the  first  being  acquisition,    the  second  being 
construction,    the  third  being  the  permanent. 

As  a  practical  matter,    the  developer  will  prefer  to  link  these  three 
stages   so  that  the  permanent  financing  secures  the  construction  financing, 
and  the  construction  financing  in  turn  secures  the  acquisition  financing. 
For    example,    the  first  stage  of  the  project  includes  the  hotel,    a  1500  space 
garage,    and  approximately  400  units  of  housing.     Assuming  this  was  built 
on  approximately  one-third  of  the  project  area  costing  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  projected  land  assembly  cost,    the  developer  would  be  required 
to  raise  roughly  $8,000,000  before  the  B.R.  A.    would  initiate  the  action 
necessary  to  assemble  the   site. 

In  order  to  raise  these  funds,    the  developer  would  take  his  plans 
and  tenant  commitinents  to  a  lender  who  would  provide  a  permanent  loan 
secured  by  the   conipleted  construction  for  that  particular  phase.     This 
loan  commitment  beconnes   the  takeout  for  the  construction  loan  provided 
by  banks   such  as  the  State  Street  Bank,    Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,    and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.      With  the  pernnanent  commitment  and  a   construction 
commitment  the  developer  can  obtain  equity  financing  or  even  debt  financing 
for  the  acquisition. 
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Although  this  may  seem  quite   complicated,    it  actually  functions  in 
the  City's  best  interest  as  it  reduces  the  risk  that  the  land  would  be  pur- 
chased and  remain  vacant  for  any  period  of  time.     In  this   case  it  is  in 
both  the  City's  and  the  developer's  best  interest  to  start  and  complete 
construction  as   soon  as  possible  once  the  land  has  been  acquired. 

An  alternative  means  of  financing  the  acquisition  cost  would  be  for 
the  developer  to  buy  the  land  with  a  combination  of  debt  and  equity  funds 
which  were  provided  either  by  the  developer  or  by  institutional  partners, 
and  a  construction  lender  or  some   combination  of  all  three.     As  a  practical 
matter,    this  method  is  least  advantageous  to  the  developer  because  in 
order  to  attract  equity  funds  at  this  time,    the  developer  would  have  to 
give  up  more  of  the  ownership  than  if  equity  funds  were  raised  at  the 
same  time  debt  financing  was  provided. 

At  this  time  the  B.R.A.    has  an  equity  commitment  of  $6,000,000 
from  the  developer  which  is   supported  by  a  net  worth  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. 
This,    combined  with  letter  of  interest  from  major  financial  institutions 
such  as  White  Weld,    and  Eastman  Dillion,    provide  reasonable  assurance 
thai  adequate  debt  financing  will  also  be  available. 

Although  proposed  Federal  legislation  may  limit  the  use  of  tax 
shelter  in  the  future,    it  is  anticipated  that  the  developer  will  be  able  to 
utilize  tnis  method  of  equity  financing.      The  combination  of  the  sale  of 
tax  shelter  and  equity  partnerships  to  institutional  and  private  investors, 
a  traditional  method  of  raising  equity  funds,    plus   the  developer's  own 
equity,    v.'ill  provide  the  project  with  the  necessary  financing. 

Bonds 

Tax  exempt  revenue  bonds  may  also  be  used  as  a  possible   source  of 
financing.      These  bonds  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  mortgage 
constant  because  of  its  lower  interest  rate.      The  actual  savings  that  could 
result  is   difficult  to  determine  because  the  rate  for  the  bonds   depends  on  the 
bond  markets   assessm.ent  of  the   risk  related  to  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
A  general  obligation  bond  of  the  City  might  be  issued  at  5    1/2%  interest  but 
a  revenue  tax  exempt  bond  secured  only  by  the  projected  revenues  from  the 
real  estate  would  require  a  higher  rate  probably  between  6  1/2%  and  7%. 

Although  the  amortization  schedule  of  the  bond  differs  from  a  miortgage, 
it  is   similiar  enough  to  justify  a  comparison  that  considers  only  the  difference 
in  the  interest   rate.      Thus,    a   30-year  bond  at  6  1/2%  interest  can  be  equated 
to  a  constant  annual  payinent  of  7.  59%,    which  is  1.  64%  less  than  the  9.  23% 
mortgage   constant  offered  by  conventional  financing. 

The   CDst  of  this  advantage  is   that  a  revenue  bond  usually  requires  a 
mininium  debt   coverage  of  ISOTo  which  results  in  raising  less   capital  than  a 
conventional  mortgage.      The  total  saving  of  tax  exempt  bonds  thus  varies 
according  not  only  to  the   cost  of  the  bonds,    but  also  the  requirement  for  debt 
coverage  which  deternnines   the  ainount  that  can  be  supported  by  the  projected 
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Public  Funds 

The  only  public  funds  invested  in  Park  Plaza  will  be  those  for  streets 
and  utilities  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  City  at  large.     Since  the  developer's 
designation,    the  B.R.A.  has    reduced  the  net  public  investment  by  obtaining 
the  developer  commitment  to  pay  for  City  streets  and  to  contribute  $3,  000,  000 
to  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  Charles  Street.     Thus,    while  the  City  will 
initially  contribute   $6,800,000  for  public  streets  and  utilities,    the  net  invest- 
ment after   contribution  from  the  developer  will  be  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Public  Benefits 


The  return  to  the    City  includes  jobs,    housing  to  attract  residents  who 
will  support  the   City's  growing  dependence  on  the  service  sector  of  the 
economy,    additional  shoppers  who  will  increase  retail  sales,    and  of  course 
real  estate  taxes. 

The  actual  amount  of  taxes  is  impossible  to  predict  at  this  time  for 
the  exact  number  of  units  and  the  exact  rents  of  the  total  proposed  develop- 
ment are  not  specifically  known.      Nevertheless,    it  is  possible  to  inake 
certain  judgments   on  the  basis  of  statements  made  by  the   Boston  Tax 
Commissioner  and  on  the  basis  of  patterns  of  previous  new  buildings   con- 
structed in  Boston  over  the  last  15  years,    and  in  the  State  at  large. 

The   Commissioner  has  indicated  that  the  fair  cash  value  usually 
worked  out  to  an  assessment  whereby  the  taxes  that  are  paid  by  new  bviildings 
in  their  initial  years  work  out  to  approxiinately  to  23%  of  the  rental  income 
for  conimercial  properties  and  20  to  23%  for  residential  properties,    and 
between  $400  and  $450  per  roonn  for  hotels.      In  addition  to  this   statement  by 
the   Com.missioner  before  the  Boston  City  Council,    this  approach  v/as  evaluated 
on  behalf  of  the  City  Council  and  endorsed  by  the   Boston  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  in  testimony  before  the   Boston  City  Council. 

Estiniates  for  all  phases  of  Park  Plaza  have  exceeded  $8  million  dollars, 
while  estimates   for  the  first  three  phases  have  ranged  between  $4.  5  and  $6.  0 
million  and  quite  possibly  could  be  higher  depending  on  the  revenue  generated 
by  the   space.     A   conservative  estimate  of  $4.  5  million  has  been  intentionally 
used  in  the  past  to  reduce  expectations  about  revenues  which  can  be  inflated 
in  order  to  gain  public  support.      In  the  case  of  Park  Plaza  this   conservatism 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  indication  of  an  unfair  tax  arrangement  which 
obviously  is  not  the   case.      There  is  absolutely  no  unfair  or  illegal  tax  arrange- 
ment for  Park  Plaza.      The  vincertainty  regarding  taxes  is   solely  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  until  the  space  has  been  designe 
and  the  market  has  responded  to  the  rents,    thus  determining  the  revenue 
generated  by  the  space. 
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Conclusion 

Unlike  the  financial  plan  for  conventional  Federally  financed  urban 
renewal  projects,    the  financial  plan  for  Park  Plaza  offers  a  commitment 
from  a  higlily  competent  private  developer,   letters  of  interest  from  major 
financial  institutions,    and  indications  of  serious  interest  from  a  major  tenant. 

In  addition,    market  studies  by  nationally  knov-Ti  and  respected  real 
estate  consultants   support  the  feasibility  of  the  hotel,    residential  and  retail 
elements   of  the  project.      Comparison  of  the  revenues  and  development  costs 
of  the  proposed  elements  to  existing  space  used  for  similiar  purposes 
indicate  that  Park  Plaza  will  require  the  market  to  pay  a  premium  for 
space  at  this  location.      However,    the  B.R.A.    has   concluded  that  a  combi- 
nation of  the  location,    scale,    design  and  integrated  uses  will,    with  this 
particular  developer,    create  an  environment  unique  enough  to  justify  this 
premium.      Hence,    the  B.R.A.    concludes  that  the  financial  plan  for  Park 
Plaza  is   sound  and  in  fact  provides   considerably  greater  substantiating 
evidence  that  would  be  provided  in  support  of  the  finding  for  a  conventional 
urban  renewal  plan. 
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Eastdil  Realtv,  Ixc. 

72  Wall  Street 

Kgw  York,  NcNv  York  10005 

212-2-1S-7-M0 


May  22,    1973 


Mr.  Mortimer  3.  Zuckerman 

President 

Boston  Urban  Associates 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 


Dear  Mort: 


Re:  Park  Plaza 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


As  per  our  previous  understanding  Eastdil,  the  real  estate  investTTicnt 
banking  subsidiary  of  Blyth,  Eastman  Dillon  &   Co. ,  Incorporated,  has 
reviewed  the  materials  which  you  have  presented  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  above-captioncd  project. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  v;e  v;ish  to  evidence  our  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  property  and  project  which  are  intended  for  the 
Park  Plaza  site.   We  are  familiar  v;ith  the  expertise  of  the  develop- 
ment team.   We  feel  that  it  is  well  suited  to  undertake  a  project  of 
this  magnitude. 


We  understand  that  you  are  presently  negotiating  with  certain  financial 
institutions  in  connection  with  this  project.   In  the  event  that  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  discussions  v;ith  additional  financing  sources, 
we  are  anxious  to  become  involved  as  \:e  are  confident  that  financing 
can  be  made  available  from,  sources  with  whom  we  are  involved.  We  v;ould, 
of  course,  be  extremely  pleased  to  act  on  your  behalf. 


I  look  forv7ard  to  hearing  from  you, 


BVL/uifc 


Very   sincerely. 


d.  F- 1^^ 


Benjamin  V.  Lambert 
President 

Senior  Vice  President  and  Directo: 
Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  L   Co. 
Incorporated 
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June  1,  1973 


Boston  Urban  Associates 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Attention:   Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman,  President 

Gentlemen : 


We  have  heretofore  discussed  with  you  the  Park  Plaza 
Development  and  our  firm  is  generally  feimiliar  with  this  project. 
We  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be  included 
therein  three  residential  towers  containing  some  1600  residential 
units  together  with  parking  facilities  for  at  least  3000  vehicles. 
We  have  reviev/ed  certain  revenue  and  cost  information  relative  to 
the  project  as  a  whole  indicciting  a  total  capital  cost  for  this 
portion,  including  allocated  land  acquisition  and  development 
expenses,  of  approximately  $120  million.   We  realize  that  the 
foregoing  costs  are  based  on  preliminary  estimates  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  substantially  more  specific  budget  will  be  prepared 
in  the  near  future.   Furthermore,  we  appreciate  the  overall  project 
is  such  that  various  segments  thereof  can  be  completed  separately, 
one  from  another.   From  an  initial  study  of  the  information,  nothing 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  would  indicate  that  the  estimates  are 
not  generally  reasonable  and  the  overall  project  not  feasible. 

You  have  also  advised  us  that  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  the  statutory  power  to  issue  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds 
in  respect  to  financing  of  the  project.   The  bonds  would  have  as 
security  the  land  and  improvements  of  the  project  and  the  debt 
service  would  be  derived  solely  from  revenues  generated  therefrom. 
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There  would  be  no  guarantee  by  any  other  party.   We  have  had 
preliminary  conversations  with  municipal  bond  counsel  in  Boston 
and  they  have  advised  us  of  the  statutory  powers  of  the  BRA. 
However,  any  such  financing  would  require  a  special  ruling  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  order  to  render  the  customary  bond 
counsel  opinion. 

Our  firm  is  familiar  with  tax-exempt,  revenue  bond  financing 
and  we  have  underwritten  or  acted  as  financial  agent  in  respect  to 
raising  long-term  capital  for  numerous  such  projects  including  toll 
roads,  airport  facilities,  parking  facilities,  college  dormitories, 
water  systems,  se^vage  treatment  facilities,  and  the  like.   V7e  believe 
that  the  project  can  be  financed  and  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  you 
in  the  development  of  the  ta::-exempt  financing  plan,  its  presentation 
to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  actual  placement  of  the 
securities  involved.   The  foregoing  is  predicated  on  receipt  of  an 
opinion  from  bond  counsel  as  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  secura-.  a: 
and  the  legality  thereof.   Preliminary  review  on  both  matters  by 
Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould  and  by  Goulston  &  Storrs  respectively  has  been 
favorable.   It  would  also  be  subject  to  further  refinement  by  appro- 
priate experts  in  respect  to  the  capital  costs  and  revenues  involved 
and,  of  course,  to  market  conditions  at  the  time  of  undertaking  the 
financing. 

We  have  worked  with  the  principals  of  Boston  Urban  Associates 
and  have  enjoyed  a  long-standing,  favor?.ble  relationship  v;ith  them. 
We  believe  they  are  qualified  to  carry  out  this  project  and  the 
foregoing  expression  of  interest  is  predicated  upon  their  direction  of 
the  project. 


Yours  truly, 

WHITE,    VTELD    &   CO.     INCORPORATED 


/^^^- 


Hiram  W.  Emery,  Jr. 
Senior  Vice  President 


y, O:\G\S   GUAUAXTY  T IX VST  COMPANY 

OF    NEW    VOilK 
i  C,  9     PAKS    AVLN'jr, ,     NT.W   VOI\.<,     N  .  Y.     IOOI7 


0..e  :.o3ton  i'lccc 

2oszor.  J  McEGachusc-tts     021&0 


^loi^  <S/ocA     ;. 


ay  29,   197: 


Iz.  J-dy  197-  I^ou  Farrcc-  vrote  you  evidsr.cin.A;  cur   cor.tinuir.- 


.   — .  i— w  Cw         J  ^  W 


r-      ^  -*- 


0**0      ^-w,,Cw>^     tl_  ^     -.-.:-«•■-- 


•i   i'-  ^r,* ' 


■oo-.ra--a  £:c-t  oi::,'-^  a  ohovcl  in  'ihc  ground  a;-.d  loci:  for-.-.'ard  to  the  day  vh&. 
— ".c  ..vul'^itude  of  details  talie  a  forr.  cufi'icie.rc  for  U3  to  for.v.ally 
co;.i.-i"&  cur; elves  to  you  for  fir.ancii'.^  the  construction  of  the  pro^ecc, 

V.'e  i.'ish  to  rsiterate  our  continued  support  of  yo-ur  efforts 
to  orinf-  about  '..'hat  ve  believe  ^rill  be  a  ".est  notevorth^r  addition  to 
5oszon  and  hasten  to  a^vain  assure  you  of  ou;'  continued  interest  in 
adding  the  in^-redient  of  financing  to  what  -andoubtedly  is  a:i  outstand:! 

3y  y' 


Please  kee-o  us  -ocsued. 


Sincerely. 


fHE   CHASE   r\/]ANHATTAN    EAMK 

s'ationr.1  Associiiiion 


/: 


Chase  M.';nh2tir.n  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York     10015 


May  21,   1973 


ETER   C.  HAEFFNER,  JR.    Senior  fice  I'risiJen: 


Mr.  M.  B.   Zuc:l:ori:cji^   President 

Boston  Ui-bon  -icscciates 

One  Boston  Place 

Losoon,  HcssachuGetts     021CS 

Dear  Mr.    Zucker.ren: 

Le  Uiidcrstand  that  you  have  been  ncu.'.ed  th3  developer  of  Park  Plaza 
in  Boston,   and  that  after  sc;:.e  considerable  delay  this  pro^;rar.  is 
about  to  r.iove  forv.'ai'do     V.'e  are,   indeed,   interested  in  inner  citi' 
cleveloprvrnts  such  as  Park  Plaza  and  yould  be  7.:ore  than  hanpy  to  pla: 
a  part  in   cuch  a  devclop;7iont.     Your  plan  Paixcls  1,   II  and  il  en- 
cor,:pas3es  :.iany  uses,   includin^^  residential,   retail  and  hotel.     C-or 
e::r^i.-rienco  in  the   past  dealinr  v;ith  yci^self  cxA  your  associate, 
i-a-.   Linde,   has  indicated  to  us  you  have  considerabJ.e  e:q)ortise  in 
the  develop'-.ent  of  such  iar^^e   scale  projects.     ;.'e  are  confident 
that  you  can  T^rovide  the  professional  input  required  to  coivolete  a 
cr  0  "i  c  c  t  o;'  thi  s  \~:£.  ijni  t '^  e . 


It  is  o\xc  u:'dersta:idin[;  you  have  ali-oady  spo!:en  '..-ith  certain  pcr..-.ano:vo 
lending  institutions   ■..'ho  c.iNo  expressed  interest  in  a  prelL.iinary  fashion 
in  providin;;  'che  lon~  terr.i  iviort^aije  iiioney  that  \;ill  be  required  in 
connection  uith  "ohis  deveio7-.;en-t  prosr-:,.;.     The  prej.ir.iin^a-y  status  of    ./.e 
G,   at  tJ-.is   ti_e,  :.-cf:es  certaii-i  additional  feasibility  studies  a 


ero " 


1.; 


r^tia^al  condition  for  £ux;h  perr.anent  financxn^  cor-.-cur.enoS.  ::e   lul^.y 
underst:'j-.d  any  indications  of  interest  received  frc:a  p2r;,-.anent  londin;; 
institutions  laist  be  conditioned  upon  i.iore  refined  feasibility  an-alysis. 


u'e  vrould  like  to  express  om-  interest  in  providing  the  interii.:  construction 
funds  necessary^  as  the  proiect  develops  and  vhcn  your  pcr;:.anent  fin.:a;cing 
cc::a-.ii'c:T-.ents  arc 'resolved  in  ter.r.s  of  specific  projects,  '..'e  unders-ca:".a  "^ne 
funds  involved  for  the  entire  u^dcrtalcing  \.'ill  e:-:cced  Cl20,CC0,CC0. 


Very  truly  yours, 


KING  UPTON 
Senior  Vice  PicSiJcnt 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

y^y  22,  1973 


Mr.  Korti:.-;ir  3.  Zuckerr^n 
Boston  Urban  Associates 
One  Eos ton  Place 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  r'r.  Zuckeman: 

V/e  are  pleased  to  be  advised  that  the  Department  of  Ccnm.unity 
Affairs  of  the  Ccnmonvealth  of  l-^ssachusetts  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopr:Lent  Authority  are  working  together  for  the  purpose  of 
resol"'/in2  the  controversial  questions  ■'.■.'hich  relate  to  the  Park 
Plaza  project. 

Ue  have  been  given  to  understand  x.hat  the  Department  of  Co-MT.unity 
Affairs  of  the  Corr.T.onv.'calth  have  indicated  that  additional  sub- 
nission  material  V70uld  be  in  order  for  you  to  suorr.it  to  thein  as 
evidence  of  the  availability  of  institutional  support  v:ith  interiri 
financing  of  Park  Plaza.  If  the  urban  renev.'al  plan  is  approved 
by  the  regulatoi^  authorities  and  Boston  Urban  Associates  arc  in 
a  position  to  r.ove  for>:ard,  \rc   believe,  subject  to  economic  con- 
ditions, that  your  Company  will  put  forth  a  satisfactory  financial 
plan  "c-hat  v/ill  be  acceptable  to  lending  institutions. 

At  this  vfriting,  hovevcr,  it  vo-old  not  be  feasible  for  us  to  issue 
any  type  of  financial  commitnent,  and  for  that  matter,  for  any 
lending  institution.  Tae   terms  and  conditions  of  any  interim 
financing  cc:T.mitment  imich  '•.''e  may  finally  issue  v.'ill  be  dictated, 
of  coui-se,  by  market  conditions  at  that  time,  'che  conditions  of 
the  permanen-c  financing  cc-mitm.ent  vrhich  you  have  obtained,  con- 
struction conditions  and  costs,  detailed  plans  and  specifications, 
and  finally,  a  m.ore  definitive  tim.e  schedule  for  the  ccm.mencement 
and  completion  of  the  various  stages  of  the  Park  Plaza  project. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  letter  will  serve  the  purpose  that  both  the 
City  and  State  authorities  vill  understand  that  our  interest  in 
this  project  in  the  Civy  of  Boston  is  serious  and  continuing, 
v;ith  partic-ular  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  blighted  areas, 
and  that,  moreover,  our  inability  to  issue  a  financing  ccrmitm.cnt 
at  this  ti.me  is  attributable  to  the  obviously  necessary  policy  of 
fii'^-m.ng  u-o  financial  ccm.--it:ments  only  when  the  timing  in  knov,-n 


i'oston,  •.■Ijssichusctti  02110  ■  Telephone  4'i4-2270  Mrea  Code  677J 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Mr.  Mcrtir.er  B.   Zuckeman 


Kay  22,  1973 


as  veil  as  detailed  construction  costs,  perrr.anant  fir.ancins  plans, 
and  plans  and  specifications  are  available  to  the  lenders .  vrncn 
the  regulatory  authorities  approve  the  project,  \re   looh  for,-:ard 
to  vrorkin^  with  you  and  yo'or  associates  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  Park  Plaza  that  vrill  he  a  credit  to  the  City  of  Boston. 


Sincerely  yours 

4  [/sh 


V 


'  l^' 


Senior  yice  President 


State  Street  Bank  ciiul  Tkust  Comi^vxy 
Boston',  Massacih-setts  02101 


WILLIAM   B    RUSSELL 

VICE   PRESIDENT 


AREA  CODE    &I7 


May  IS,    1973 


Mr.    i^Jortiraer  3,    Zuckerrr.an 
Boston  Ur-baii  Associates 
One   Boston  Place 
Boston,    r-:ass.    02108 

Dear  I'^ort : 

Again,  v;e  ara  pleased  to  write  to  you  to 
evidence  our  continued  support  for  your  proposed 
Park  Plasa  project. 

V/hile  it  is  understood  that  the  iHagnitude 
of  the  project  necessitates  the  utilization  of  a 
number  of  different  avenues  for  financing,  v;e  have 
continually  stressed  that  State  Street,  as  the 
leading  State  chartered  financial  institution  in 
i'lassachusetts ,  most  certainly  v;ishes  to  participate 
v/ith  you  in  the  financing  and  suppor'c  of  the  overall 
project . 

VJe  appreciate  receiving  progress  reports 
fron   you  fro.Ti  tir.e  to  tirr.e,  and  based  on  the  inforrr.a- 
tion  furnished  nz   as  v;ell  as  our  knov;ledge  of  both 
your  and  Ed  Linde ' s  financial  affairs,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  financial  requirements 
cannot  be  ruet  to  assure  Park  Plaza's  successful  coni- 
pletion.   As  you  vrell  knov;,  v/e  ":ust  receive  from  you, 
after  you  have  received  final  approval  and  assurance 
that  additional  e-pcnditures  on  your  part  will  not  be 
v.'asted,  more  detailed  infor:.:ation  upon  v;hich  formal 
corr.mitr.ent  can  be  issued. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  hov;ev.„r,  that 
our  statement  of  support  v.-hich  we  have  issued  to  you 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  this  writing,  are  only  written 
'^.'hor.   we  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  developer 


-  2  - 


team  that  all  norjr;al  constructlcn  undsrv.Titins 
terras  can  "co  properly  not . 

Let  us  hopo,  thei"efor-c- ,  that  thoce  other 
questions,  outside  of  the  one  of  financial 
responsibility,  that  are  apparently  still  un- 
resolved, can  be  satisfactorily  ans\.-ered  so  that 
you  are  permitted  to  proceed  v.'ith  Park  ?la::a. 


,,-Yours-e4.ncerely , 


c 


VJBR/O'M 


Vice  President 


.  .w.  1^^.- 


Maynird  C.  Birtrim 
Pre^idc7ti 


July  28,  1972 


Mr.  Mortirr.er  B.  Zuekerrr^an 
Boston  Urcan  Associates 
One  Boston  Place  -  S'oite  41^0 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Zuckerrr.an: 

Park  Placa 

In  our  letter  of  J'ccr.e   I6,  197^)  we  advised  you  of  our  interest  in 
providing  a  substantial  amount  of  the  financing  for  the  retail 
shopping  facilities  and  lov;-rise  office  portions  of  the  Park  Plaza 
development. 

We  have,  of  course,  follov;ed  the  progress  of  the  development  thorough 
the  various  city  and  state  approval  processes  v.'hich  such  a  plan  is 
required  to  follcv;.   Although  progress  has  certainly  been  slower 
than  we  all  v;ould  have  hoped,  we  tr-ast  that  it  vri.ll  nov;  not  be  too 
much  longer  before  the  last  hujrdles  are  crossed. 

You  have  advised  us  that,  among  the  questions  being  asked  in  the 
reviev;  process,  are  questions  relative  to  the  current  status  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  institutions  v/ho  expect  to  assist 
in  the  financing. 

We  v;ant  you  to  knov;  ohau  our  level  of  interest  in  Park  Plaza  is 
as  high  as  it  ever  v:as  and  that  we  thinly  the  proposed  type  of 
development  should  have  a  very  high  degree  of  priority. 

We  are  advised  that  questions  have  been  raised  why  our  expression 
of  interest  carinow  be  converted  into  some  t^^Tpe  of  firm  ccmr-iitment. 
You  kncvj,  of  course,  that  any  meaningful  commitment  from,  us  ccurmot 
be  forthcomdng  ■until  development  of  the  project  is  fvurther  along. 
Until  such  time  as  v/e  can  reasonably  estinate  v.'hen  construction 
Vv-ill  commence,  it  \-7ouJ.d  be  virtually  impossible  and  q-uite  impractical 
to  m^alie  the  m.any  projections  req^^red  to  support  a  firm  commitm.en'c. 


Mortimer  E.  Zuckerraan 

Page  2 

July  28,  1972 


We  are,  hcv;ever,  eager  to  see  you  in  a  position  in  v;hich  all  of  us 
can  start  v.'orlcing  together  tcvjard  preparing  the  kind  of  financial 
package  'which  vrill  ir.ake  Park  Plaza  possible  and  stand  ready  to  go 
to  work  v.'hen  you  are  at  an  appropriate  stage  in  the  development. 


Sincerely, 


Preside: 


MCBrgck 


FiNr.iT'^i^.L  d:.ta  >^cr  siwgi:  i   (tiedevelop^iekt  parcels 

A,    E    J\rid    C    or    rvr.U3S    PARCELS    1,     2    and    3)    0?    TilE 

UR3AIT    REREUAL    PROJECT 


Novcnibcr    197  2 


APPCI.'DIX    II 
FINAf.'CIf.'G    PlAfJ 


Boru-.on 


Project   I'amc 


Pnr]:Jllii-^n    -    ^tncr.    T 


Project   Huiubcr 
None 


biHiGsion 

1  Accoiripanics  Final  Project  Report 


Revises  P  reject  Cost  Est.  &  Fin.  Plan 


dl  Submit tC'd  by  LPA  cn 
1   I  Accepted  by  DCA  on 


19 

19 


Estimate  of  Gross  and  V.et   Project  Cost 


Item 

To   be   completed   by  LPA 

To  be   completed   by   DCA 

* 

Initial    Estiin. 
or   latest   accept- 
ed  estmiates 

Revised 
Estinate 

Estimate  accepted    by 
DCA 

Total   Project    Cost    (line   18) 

29,161,100 

Casli  value    of    land    donar 
tions 

0 

■ 

Tax    Credits    (bU/.    rejinoursJ 

0 

biosb    iiojcct    uo.-.u 

29,161,100 

balP    price   o::    pj."uji.:CL    j.uua 
to   be    sold. 

25,333,700 

Cai^ital  value    imputed    to   lane 
to  be   leased   by  LPA 

0 

CapiLui   vji-ue    oi    lana    Lo    be 
retained 

0 

Total    proceeds    from   project 
land 

25,333,700 

Net   Project   Cost 

3,827,400 

Local   Cranl    (lUO'.i   by    co::'jr:un. 
not   includ.    land    donation, 
tax  credits,    or   reb.ib.    grant] 

827,400 

* 

State  Grant 

0 

Additior.al   payment  _by 

3,000,000 

ReliabiJ  ilatiou   Grant 

0 

Total 

3,827,400 

1 — 

Acceptance  of  the  estimates  submitted  is  hereby  requested. 


Date 


Signature   of    Authori::ed   Off  ice  r 


Lc-'cnl    PuIjIjc    Ajw  iicy 


Title 


1      ^  *- 


1  .   EXPLAHATIO:]  OF  rJ\hV.    PRICK  OV  P1>0,77;CT  LA!m  TO  BE  r^OLD 

Ac3m.ini  St  rat  ivo  Costs  $    225,000 

Legal  Services  200,000 

Acquisition  E-nonsos  124 , 900 

Real  Estate  Purchanos  16,300,000 

Site  Clcaranco  1,590,000 

Relocation   (See  Explanation  of  Project 
Expenditures  Budget) 

Estimate  of  relocation  costs  at 

time  Authority  advertised  for 

developers  _;  '  3,000,000 

50%  of  estimated  relocation  costs 
over  $3,000,000,  based  on  current 
Federal  regulations  312,410 

Staffing  costs  206,384 

I 

Purchase  of  Excess  Land  Not  Needed 
For  Nev;  Cliarlcs  Street 


Certain  parts  of  the  land  to  be 
acquired  for  Nev;  Charles  Street 
are  not  needed  for  project 
improvements.   The  purchase  of 
such  portions  shall  be  the 
adjusted  prorata  share  of  costs. 
(See  Letter  of  Intent,  Page  16) 

1,285,000 


Purchase  of  Excess  City  of  Boston 
Ovmed  Ijand . 


Certain  land  in  tl-.e  Project  Area 

now  ov.'ned  by  the  City  of  Boston 

will  not  be  needed  after  proposed 

traffic  and, street  improvements 

are  made.   This  will  be  sold  to 

Boston  Urban  Associates  on  the 

basis  of  appraisals  of  the  land 

at  fair  market  value  (sec  Letter  ,.noo.ono 

Of  intent,  Page  15)  .         _^^^^^_^ 


say 
2 5,  3 3 3, _7 0/1. 


2.   EXPLANATION  OF  NET  PROJECT  COST,  LOCAL  GTUdlT    7vND  ADDTTIOriAL 
PAYI'iENT  BY    BOSTON  URBAII  ASSOCIATES 


The  net  project  cost  v;ill  be  reduced  to  $3, 827, -100 
during  project  execution  by  the  purchase  by  Boston  Urban 
Associates  of  excess  land  not  needed  for  Nov;  Charles  Street 
and  other  excess  City  of  Boston  ovmed  land  (this  is  reflected 
in  the  sale  price  of  project  land  to  be  sold).   In  addition, 
Boston  Urban  Associates  v;ill  pay  to  the  City  of  Boston  an 
additional  $3,000,000,  payable  in  annual  installments.   These 
payments  v.'ill  comirionce  either  five  years  after  substantial 
completion  of  Stage  I  or  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years 

t 

after   construction   lias    corrumenced    in   Stage    I,    v/hichever   occurs 
firrt    (see    Letter   of   Intent,    Page    25)  .      These   paym.ents   v;ill 
reduce   the    local    grant   to    $827,400. 


APPCN'3]>:    III 


1 ) '  ' .  .  1  I ; 11 


Pr(;Jij(:L  K'a'io 

Ij  1  rl;  P.lnz a    -    Stnco    T 

Pro  Joe;  t  fjumlnn- 

Nono 


Lructinnn  :         Initial    Rcuiscd    Durigot   -    Submit   original    one]    /i    copii 


us   of   Guffijut    Approvals    (completo    Tor    rcviLUon   only) 
BudQot   rjo   -1 19 •  LaloiH.   Approved   Dudgot    Uo. 


19 


0. 

Activity    Classi fi en tion 

Latost    Appro- 
ved   Budget 

Ailjuatinont 
(+    or   -) 

Budget    Rcquoa'; 
for   nonths 

To    to  z- 
pleted  t 
OCA 

But.'gat  • 
-od    i or 
Hon. 

Total    Survey    i:    Planning    ETxpend- 
itures                                 

.    i^-^_^^--    •• 

• 

Prnj    ct    rxnrutinn    Cvncnditurn 
(Adr.iini'jtrati  va    Costf;) 

225,000  " 



Legal    Services                             

200,000 

■  ■     -- 

Siirvpy    and    Pl'^nnian                  

0 

Acgui'n'ticin    Slxponcc. 

124, 900 

' 

Temporary    opcralicn    of   acquired 
propor'y 

0 

■ 

Relocation    (cxcludirig    Re.    Payment) 

0 

Site    Clearance 

1, 590,000 

Project    Improvernents 

6,800, 000 

Supporting    facilities 

0 

nir.posal    Lease    ralnntion    cost 

0 

Rehahi li tation    oxchjding    rohahil- 
itntion    grants 

0 

• 

ntlior    Income 

0 

Sub    total 

' 



Conti  ngnncins    (not    to    oxceod    ^^"^ 
of    Lino    Vi) 

o' 

Rna]    L'statn    Purflmses 

16,390,000 

Rnl  u(::i\  i  on    P.iyMciit  s 

folTi  "lM~r]o(TC~t'~|Ti~in,    I'l  Jmi    VT77 

■^ ,  n- 1  ,  '^ori 

on    1  f ;  1     1  f)  f  1 

'i!j-' 

Approv/a]    or    Uu-    ProJc^r.L    Cxpc/MJi  Luro    DutJfjnt    in    Iho   amount   and 
for    tint    tii..u   porint!   slioun    in   Column    (c)    Id   horoby    roquc;;tod. 


Local    Public    Agon^y 


Dato 


Signa'.uro  of  Authorized  Office; 


TitlG 


DCA    APPROVAL  .    .• 

Ihio   project   Cxpondituro   Cudgat   io   horoby  approuod   in    tho   an-.cunt: 
and   for    tho    tiinc   period   in   Colui~n    (d)    contingcncioG    requrio   prior 
fippravnl    to   bo    trans  furred. 
TItig    project   sliall    be    corr.plotcd   by  J 19 ■ 


Dato 


Signa turn 


Tit.Io 


SUPPORT  I '.T.  schcdule: 

» 

Project  Inprov-o.-^onts  ChcrQod  03  Project  Cxpcndi  turns 


IDEN'TinCATIC-J 

•To   bo    conplot 

3d   by   LPA 

To 

DC   co~plctcd 

Total 
Cost 

Charqe    to    Proj. 

by   OCA 

5$ 

Amount 

Amount 

iebuildinc   of  Arlington   St. 

betv;een  Ecylston  £:   Stuart) 

245,650 

100 

245,650 

sbuilding   southerly  half   oj 

oylston   St .  (betv.'een  Arling- 

- 

on  &  Nev;  Charles)    Resurfac- 

' 

ag   of  Boylston    St.(betv;een 

. 

2w  Charles   &   Tremcnt    St) 

593,900 

100 

593,900 

labuilding    southerly   half 

) 

f  Boylston    St.     (betv;een 

) 

Irlington  &  Nev;   Charles) 

) 

24,750 

100 

24,750 

2building  of   Church    Street 

) 

between   Columbus   &    Stuart) 

jbuilcing    of    Cclur.ous   Ave. 

between   Stuart   &,    Church) 

285,000 

100 

285,000 

instruction   of   Nev;  Charles 

:.     (betv;een   Boylston   and 

■ 

:uart)    including    S4,3  3  9,85C 

3r  acquisition   of   land. 

;molition   of  buildings    and 

ssociated    costs    and 

538,300    for   construction 

4 

,678,150 

100 

4,678,150 

:   streets 

^building    of   Providence    St. 

Detv;een  Arlington   and 

."evidence    St.    Extension) 

175,100 

100 

175,100 

instruction   of   New 

rovidence    St.    Extension 

)etv;een   Providence    and 

:uart) 

139,900 

100 

139,000 

^building   of   Stuart    St. 

3etv;GGn   Arlington   <r<   Tremont 

\ 

599,250 

100 

599,250 

^surfacing   of   Trc.T.ont    St. 

)Otv;ccn    Boylston   &    Stuart) 

53,300 

100 

53,300 

>tal   Project    Ir:,provcmcnt s 
5   Be    Ciiargcd    To   Gross 

6, 

800,000 

6,800,000 

■ojcct    Cost 

EXPLAMAT.TO:^  OF  PRO.JIZCT    EXPEnDITURnS  BUDGET 


1 .  Survey  and  PJ.r.nnino  ExoonrJitvirc:; 

Not  applicable.   Survey  and  planning  costs  have  been  charged 
to  City  of  Boston  Planning  Department. 

2.  Administrative  Costs 

Through  December  31,  1971,  ••;11  administrative  costs  v;erG 
borne  by  tJio  City  of  Boston  Planning  Department.   For  the 
calandar  year  1972,  Boston  Urban  /issociatcs  v;ill  pay  to 
the  Authority  $75,000  on  account  of  the  Authority's  costs; 
in  1973,  the  amount  will  be  $50,000  and  in  each  subsequent 
year  until  commencement  of  construction  en  Development 
Stage  D  ,  the  amount  v.-ill  be  $25,000  -(see  Letter  of  Intent, 
Page  107i)  .   Authority  costs  above  the  amounts  paid  by 
Boston  Ui-ban,  if  any,  'v;ill  be  borne  by  the  City  of  Boston 
'  Planning  Department. 

3 .  Leonl  Ser^o.eos 

Cost  of  legal  services  t!:irough  approval  of  the  Project  by 
the    Boston  City  Council  v;as  reimbursed  by  Boston  Urban 
Associates.   Cost  of  legal  services  during  project  execution 
will  be  paid  for  l^y  Boston  Urban  Associates  (see  Letter  of 
Intent,  Page  11).   For  the  purpose  of  estimiating  the  cost 
of  project  e::penditures,  $200,000  lias  been  allowed. 

4.  Survey  and  Planning 

No  survey  and  planning  expenses  are  anticipated  during 
project  execution. 

« 

5 .  Acquisition  Expenses 

All  acquisition  costs,  including  appraisals  and  title 
information  and  searches,  will  be  paid  for  by  Boston  Urban 
Associates  (see  Letter  of  Intent,  Page  11).   Acquisition 
expenses  are  estimated  at  $124,900.   Appraisal  contracts 
are  estimated  at  $119,000  on  the  follov;ing  basis:  47  parcels 
to  be  acquired;  2  appraisals  on  each  parcel;  $1,000  per 
appraisal;  $94,000  for  parcel  appraisals.   In  addition, 
$25,000  is  allowed  for  appraisals  of  city-owned  land  and 
for  liirgc  parcel  appraisals  v.'hicli  costs  may  exceed  $1,000. 


The   Autliority   c::tinatoG   tJic    coct    of   title    i:earchc3   at    ?125 
for    c-  ch    parcel:     $125    X   47=    $5,875. 


6.       Tempoj-nry    O^-^crat  j  o'l    of   Accnii  >:cd    Pronort 


V 


All  expcnccs,  inclucUncj  property  management  fees  and  payments 
in  lieu  of  t£i::eG,  v.-ill  be  borne  by  Boston  Urban  Associates 
(See  Letter  of  Intent,  Part  T/,  Pages  11-20) .  Any  income 
earned  from  tcm,por::ry  operation  of  acquired  property  after 
deducting  e::penseG  v/ill  be  credited  to  Boston  Urban,  but, 
based  on  past  c;:perience,  the  Authority  has  made  no  allov;- 
ance  for  credits  on  this  item.   (See  Letter  of  Intent,  Paces  16-1 

7 .  Relocation  (o::cludinc  Relocation  Pa^^ments)  . 

There  v.dll  be  no  contracts  for  Relocation  Planning  or  Commun- 
ity Organization  Services.   Relocation  staff  costs  are 
included  on  Line  No.  17,  Relocation  Payments;  these  costs 
will  be  borne  by  Boston  Urban  Associates  (see  Letter  of 
Intent,  Section  6.2  Relocation,  Pages  21-22). 

8.  '  Site  Clr  -; ranee 

Site  Clearance  costs  are  to  be  included  in  the  sale  price  of 
the  land  to  be  sold.   The  source  for  these  costs  is  in  the 
Project  Iraprovcinents  Report:   Demolition  and  Site  Clearance, 
Pages  6-8.   Tlic  basis  for  cost  estim.ates  is  in  tlie  Project 
Improvc.mionlis  RcporL:   Goneriil,  Pages  1-4.   Page  0  of  the 
Project  Improvements  Report  gives  a  brea]:dcv;n  of  Demolition 
and  Site  Clearance  costs  by  parcels.   Parcels  1,  2a,  2b  and 
3  mahe  up  Stage  I  of  the  Project.   The  Demolition  and  Site 
Clearance  costs  for  Parcels  1,  2a  and  3  v.dll  be  paid  for  by 
Boston  Urban  in  the  sale  price  of  the  land  to  be  sold.   The 
cost  estir.-.ates  for  those  parcels  plus  15%  for  contingencies, 
unit  cost  increase  and  engineering,  m.a];e  up  the  amount  on 
Line  No.  8.   The  Demolition  and  Site  Clearance  costs  for 
Parcel  2b,  plus  15%,    are  included  in  the  amount  on  Line 
No.  9,  Project  Improvements,  since  this  parcel  is  being 
demolished  and  cleared  for  Nev;  Charles  Street. 

9.  Project  Im.'Trovcments 

Project  Im.provements  are  identified  on  the  supporting  schedule 
attached  to"  tl:ic  Project  E;:pendituro  Budget.   The  improvements 
to  bo  made  under  each  street  rebuilding,  resurfacing  or 
construction  include  street  ligh/cing,  higli-service  water 
system,  lo\,-service  v;ater  system,  high  pressure  fire  system, 


surface  clrainacjo  cyctcm,  sanitary  ccv.'cr  Gystcm,  traffic 
control  Gyctera,  street  traffic  and  directional  signs, 
police  sional  and  fire  alarm  systems ,   These'  improvcmonts 
are  more  fully  described  in  t)io  Project  Improvements  Report 
where  a  cost  estimate  breal:dov;n  is  given  by  streets, 
improvements  and  units.   These  improvements  are  shcv;n  on 
Map  No.  7,  Street  ;\djustmonts  and  Vehicular  Circulation  and 
Maps  No.  9-13,  Underground  Utilities  Relocation.   The  cost 
for  preparation  of  Contract  Documents  is  included  in  the 
cost  for  Project  Improvements;  an  e::planation  of  these  costs 
is  found  in  the  Project  Imiprovcments  Report:  General,  Paces 
1-4.  ^    ■ 

The  $4,678,150  cost  for  New  Charles  Street  includes  $4,339,850 
for  acquisition  of  land,  dcmiolition  and  site  clearance  and 
associated  costs.   Relocation  costs  for  New  Charles  Street 
will  be  paid  for  by  Boston  Urban  Associates  (see  Letter  of 
Intent,  Page  16).   Acquisition  for  New  Charles  Street  will 
include  all  of  Blocl;  394  and  Parcels  1  and  2  of  Blocl;  3977v 
as  shov.'n  on  !-!ap  No.  5,  Ovrnorship  Data  Map.   Acquisition 
'  costs  of  $3,710,000  are  based  on  the  estimates  made  by 
William  F.  Morrissey  and  are  included  in  his  estim.ate  of 
total  acquisition  costs  of  $20,100,000  for  Stage  I.   Demoli- 
tion and  Site  Clearance  costs  of  $155,000  are  based  upon  the 
Project  Improvements  Report:   Demolition  and  Site  Clearance, 
Page  8,  \-.']iic;';  estimates  the  cost  for  Parcel  2b  at  $134,500, 
plus  15/0  for  Contingencies,  Unit  Cost  Increase  and  Engineering. 

10.  Su.onort  inrr    Facilit.T  os 

No  supporting  facilities  are  included  in  Stage  I  of  tlie 
Project. 

1 1 .  Disposal  Lease  Retention  Cost 

No  disposition  appraisals  will  be  made.'  The  cost  of  the  land 
to  be  sold  to  Boston  Urban  Associates  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition,  relocation  and  demolition  and  siLe 
clearance. 

1 2  .  Rehaliilitation  E::cludinq  Reliabilitatj  on  Grants 

No  rehabilitation  activity  is  contemplated  in  the  Project 
Area.   (see  Page  8  of  tlie  Urban  Renewal  Plan  and  Page  21  of 
the  Final  Project  Report  Supporting  Documentation) . 


13 .    Othor    Incomo 

No   otlior   income    is    anticipated.      Any    intcrcct    earned    on 
depocits   made   ]:)y    Doston   Urban  /vcoociates   v.'ith   tlie   Authority 
will   be    paid   to   Boston   Ur];an    (sco'  Letter   of    Intent,    Page    25). 

1 5 .  Continr^oncics 

An   allowance    for   contingencies    is   not    considered   necessary. 
Line   I'o.    8,    Site   Clearance   and   Line   No.    9,    Project    Irr.prove- 
ments,    contain    contingency   ojnounts  v.'hich   are   o::plained   in   the 
Project    Iraproveraents   Report. 

16.  Real    Estate   Purchases  L 

The  estimate  for  Real  Estate  Purchases  is  based  upon  an  , 
estimate  of  accruisition  cost  of  each  of  the  properties  to  be 
acquired  in  Stage  I,  carried  out  by  V7illiam  F.  Ilorrissey, 
Real  Estate  Appraiser.   ?ittached  is  a  statcnient  from  I-iorrissey 
giving  his  qualifications,  method  of  making  the  ostimates, 
'  total  ostim.ated  acquisition  cost  for  all  parcels  and  listing 
of  the  properties  in  Stage  I.   The  detailed  appraisals  referred 
to  by  Morrissey  were  made  in  1967  in  connection  v.'itli  the 
Central  Business  District  Urban  Renc\.-al  Project;  those  appraisals 
arc  available  for  i;ispoction.   Tiie  estimated  acquisition  costs 
for  eacli  parcel  in  Stage  I  are  availa.blo  for  inspection. 

The  cstim.ate  on  Line  16,  Real  Estate  Purchases  of  $16,390,000 
is  derived  by  subtracting  from  i-:orrissey '  s  total  acquisition 
estimate  of  $20,100,000  t]:ic  estimated  acquisition  cost  of 
$3,710,000  for  the  parcels  to  be  acquired  for  He-,;  Charles 
Street.   It  should  be  noted  that  Morrissey 's  acquisition 
estimate  includes  a  contingency  allcv/ance  of  30/o. 

Coisoquential  damage  to  real  or  personal  property  that  is  not 
to  be  acquired  is  not  anticipated. 

17.  Relocation  Payments 


The  basis  for  estimated  relocation  costs  is  Chart  G  of  the 
Relocation  Plan.   This  cliart  includes  $3,624,820  as  the 
total  estim.atc  of  relocation  payments  and  $206,384  for 
relocation  staffing.   Boston  Urban  Associates  will  pay  tlie 
first  $3,000,000  of  relocation  paymicnts  plus  SOt,  of  any  amount 
in  addition  or  50°-  of  an  estimated  $624,820  or  an  estimated 
$312,410.   This  is  based  on  estimated  relocation  payments  costs 
of  $3,000,000  v.-hich  was  the  Authority's  cost  estimate,  based 
upon  Federal  relocation  standards  in  effect  at  the  time  that  the 


Authority  advertised  for  developers.   The  $624,820  is  tJic 
Authority's  estimate  of  tlie  additional  amount  that  current 
Federal  regulations  v;ill  cost.   The  City  of  Boston  has 
agreed  to  share  50%  of  the  relocation  costs  over  $3,000,000 
(see  Cooperation  Agreement,  Page  8,  Clause  15  and  Letter  of 
Intent,  Pago  22,  Section  6.2  Relocation). 


BOSTOIJ    nEDEYELOPMK!.''!'   AUTIIOiU'TY 

PARK  PLAZA  urba;:  reiiev/al  project 

STATEr-:r::T 
of 

WILLIAM  F.  KORRISSEY 


My  name  is  V.'illiam  F.  I-!orrlssey.   I  am  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Quincy  &  Co.,  located  at  73  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Kassa- 
chusetts.   I  have  been  in  tine  real  estate  business  for  more  tlian 
forty-five  years.   I  am  presently  engaged  as  a  real  estate  con- 
sultant to  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.   I  am  ^  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  (the'^j.'^Fior^'al  Associa- 
tion of  A.ssessir 

am  a  Trustee  of 
n 


th 


Officers') 
e  Massacn 


and  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  and 
usetts  Board  of  Real  Estate  Aooraisers-. 


I  have  had  extensive  experience  in  assessing  all  types  of  residential. 


commercial,  industrial  properties  as  v/ell  as  undeveloped  1 

proceedings , 


a^d 


I  have  served,  and  testified  in  several  court 

qualified  rc;al  estate  expert  on  behalf  of  num.erous  public  bodies 


as  well  as  private  clients 
conditions  and  values  of  v. 
City  of  Boston. 


very  familj.ar  v.-ith  th.e  general 


estate  in.  the  dov;n-tcv.'n 


of  the 


1  in  Boston,  included  v;ithin 

^ area.   At  the  request  of 

. , :y  and  Boston  Urban  Associates,  I 

have  prepared  an  cstir.ate  of  the  total  acquisition  cost  to  the 


I  am  famiiliar  with  the  ar; 
the  Pari:  Plaza  Urban  Renev/al  Projec 
Boston  I-edevelcpr.ont  Author  it; 


Authority  of  those  properties  identified  in 
"Exhibit  A"  attached  hereto  and.  proposed  to  be 


list  marked 
acquired  as  part 


of  these  buildings,  reviev;ed  comparable  sales 
the  recent  experience  of  the  Authorit^ 
ing  interest  costs)  as  a  result  of  Judgr.cnts 
land  damage  actions  as  compared  with  previously 
of  properties  in  the  Government  Center  Project 
.Project . 


,  ^i.^  ^onsiderec 
to  amounts  paid  (includ- 
follov.'in'g  trials  of 
values 

terfi'cnt 


ippr  aiscQ 


id  tiie 


Based  upon  the  foregoing, 


.s  m-y  opinloii  th; 


;he 


estimated  cost  of  acquisition  of  these  properties  by  Boston 
Redevelopm.en.t  Authority  is  $20,100,000. 


^;vocc.^ 


C'--  \''i^^ 


Li^\y 


L  -  L  i,  V_  L' 


Dated: 


ijt 


V/ill;.am   !■'.    Morris sc; 


b 


1972 


EXllTRIT  A 


^-'J  1/2-5-6  Dovlcton  Place 
130-132 


Boyl; 


ton 


Boy Is  ton 


Place 


1-11  Tovmsend  Place 


••  ,  1-2 
13^J-136  Boy  Is  ton  Street 
I'iO  Boy  lot  on  S'trect 
1^1^  Boylston  Street 
1^16  Boylston  Street 
150-152  Boylston  Street 
15^^-156  Boylston  Street 
158-160  Boylston  Street 
162  Boylston  Street,  6-8  Carver  Street 
12  Carver  Street 
2-6  Townsend  Place 
8  Tov;nsend  Place 
1^1-16  Carver  Street 
18-20  Carver  Street 

2^-26  Carver  Street,  21-29  Eliot  Street 
5-19  Eliot  Street 
127-1^3  Stuart  Street 
123  Stuart  Street 
115-119  Stuart  Street 
105-109  Stuart  Street 
229-233  Trenont  Street. 

219-227  Treir.ont  Street ,  111-113  Stuart  Street 
176  Boylston  Street,  2  1/2-^J  Park  Square 
5-6  Park  Square 
7-8  Par]:  Square 
9-12  Park  Square,  North  Side  of  Eliot,  17  Car 

Motor  Mart  Garage 
50-52  Eliot  Street 

South  Side  Eliot  Street  (Terminal  Taxi  Lot) 
6-10  Eliot  Street  (McDonald  Lot) 
210  Boylston  Street 
21^-216  Boylston  Street 
218-222  Boylston  Street 
22^-230  Boylston  Street 
23^-2^10  Boylston  Street 

2^^1-250  Boylston  Street  / 

252-25')  Boylston  Street 
256-258  Boylston  Street 
26^1-270  Boylston  Street 
272-27^}  Boylston  Street 
276-278-280  Boylston  Street 
28^1-286  Boylston  Street 
,288-290  Boylston  Street 
292-300  Boylston  Street 
308-310  Boylston  Street 
65-67  Providence  Street 


^er 


^9  Providence  Street 


ON'    REDEVEI.OPMLNT    AUTHORITY   Cily  H.ill  /  Room  900,  1  City  (loll  Square  /  Boston,  \1jss,ichusclts  02201  /Tolophonc  fr,17)  722-1300 


FINANCIAL  AUD    RELOCATION  DATA  FOR  STAGE  II 
(REDEVELOPMENT  PARCELS  D  and  E  or  REUSE  PARCELS  4  and  5) 
OF  THE  PARIC  PLAZA  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT 


Based  on  the  Authority's  experience  in  planning  and 
executing  seventeen  land  assembly  and  redevelopment  urban 
renewal  projects  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  our  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Project 
Area  as  demonstrated  in  the  Building  Conditions  report  and 
other  project  supporting  documentation,  our  surveys  of  the 
project  occupants,  residential  and  business,  and  our  estimate 
of  the  land  assembly  costs  for  Stage  II  of  the  project  area, 
it  is  our  considered  judgment,  as  the  planning  and  redevelop- 
ment agency  for  the  City  of  Boston,  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  will  be  served  by  redeveloping  the  Project 
Area  in  stages.  Redevelopment  Parcels  A,  B  and  C  as  Stage  I 
followed  by  Redevelopment  Parcels  D  and  E  as  Stage  II,  as  the 
Urban  Renewal  Plan  provides. 

The  Authority  has 'made  an  estimate  of  direct  costs  of 
land  assembly  for  Stage  II  of  $17,900,000  based  on  the 


following:- 

Acquisition  (including  an. 

assemblage  factor  of  20%)  $12,774,000 

Relocation  3,850,000 

Site  Clearance  1, 289,000 

$17,913,000 

say     $17,900,000 

These  estimates  were  formulated  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Accpjisition  -   The  Real  Estate  Officer  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  took  the  1967 
Central  Business  District  detailed  appraisals, 
which  included  the  real  estate  parcels  in  Stage 
II,  of  VJilliam  F.  Morrissey,  Real  Estate  Appraiser, 
and  updated  them,  based  on  his  professional 
knowledge  of  current  m.arlcet  values.   He  included 

a  land  assemblage  or  contingency  factor  of  20%. 

2.  Relocation  -   The  business  and  famdly 
relocation  staffs  of  the  Authority  surveyed  Stage 
II  of  the  project  area  and  found  approximately 
187  business  enterprises  and  200  households. 

The  cost  estimate  is  based  on  the  best  judgment 
and  considerable  experience  of  the  Authority 
relocation  staff. 

3.  Site  Clearance  -   Site  clearance  costs 
are  detailed  in  the  Project  Improvements  Report, 


which  is  included  as  part  of  the  project 
submission. 

The  Stage  II  Reuse  Parcels  contain  approximately 
295,000  s.f.  of  land.   Based  on  total  acquisition,  relocation, 
and  site  clearance  costs  of  $17 , 900, 000,  a  cost  of  approximately 
$61.00  per  square  foot  of  land  assembly  is  estimated. 

The  land  use  and  building  controls  in  the  Urban  Renewal 

Plan  provide  for  the  same  kind  of  mixed-use  development 

planned  for  Stage  I.   Based  on  the  land  assembly  costs,  the 

kinds  of  allowable  uses,  the  permitted  building  densities  and 

heights,  the  Authority  contemplates  that  eventual  development 

could  take  the  follov/ing  form: 

Housing  -  400  luxury  units 

Housing  -  800  lov/  and  moderate  income  units 

Office  -  1,500,000  s.f. 

Hotel  -  500  rooms 

Retail  -  300,000  s.f. 

Parking  -  2,000  spaces 

The  Mar]:et  Reports  submitted  as  part  of  the  financing 
package  and  the  research  of  the  Authority  show  that  redevelop- 
ment along  the  above  lines  is  feasible  in  Stage  II.   The 
experience  of  the  Authority  shows  that  the  relocation  workload 
in  Stage  II  can  be  successfully  handled.   However,  it  is  the 
Authority's  judgment  that  the  foregoing  redevelopment  and 
relocation  would  not  be  practicable  if  carried  out  on  a  time 
schedule  paralleling  like  activities  in  Stage  I. 
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In  our  judgment,  therefore,  the  best  method  of  insuring 
a  successful  redevelopment  of  the  entire  project  area  is  to 
begin  redevelopment  of  Parcels  D  and  E  after  construction  has 
commenced  on  Stage  I  of  the  project  area;  this  is  consistent 
with  our  project  program  as  outlined  in  the  project  documenta- 
tion and  as  publicly  explained. 

The  start  of  redevelopment  construction  in  Stage  I  along 
with  the  completion  of  redevelopment  and  public  improvement  ' 
activities  now  underway  in  the  neighboring  South  Cove  Urban 
Renewal  Project  Area  and  the  public  exposition  and  execution 
of  upgrading  activities,  now  in  the  planning  stage,  in  the 
adjacent  dov.ntc'.vTi  retail  core  v;ill  create  the  conditions  for 
redeveloper  and  investor  confidence  at  the  time  provided  for 
in  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  for  redeveloper  selection  in  Stage  II 
of  the  Project  Area. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Boston  Urban  Associates  has 
agreed  to  submit  a  redevelopment  proposal  for  Parcel  D  and  to 
cooperate  and  to  offer  assistance  to  prospective  reoevelopers 
of  Parcel  E.   The  Authority  has  received  several  other  pre- 
liminary expressions  of  interest  from  prospective  redevelopers 
with  respect  to  future  development  in  Parcels  D  and  E  at  times 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Stage  II  timetable  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  Plan. 

Tne  Authority  also  notes  that,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recently  enacted  federal  revenue  sharing  program,  federal 
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and  other  public  funds  may  become  available  for  use  in  Stage 
II. 

All  of  our  experience  and  research  leads  us  to  state 
with  assurance  that  Ftage  II  will  be  redeveloped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  timetable  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan.   At  such 
time,  the  Authority  will  submit  to  the  Boston  City  Council 
and  to  the  xMassachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  more 
detailed  information  as  to  redevelopment  financing  and  reloca- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan. 

The  best  evidence  available  to  the  Authority  shows  our 
predictions  to  be  correct.   We  have  not  detailed  any  more 
information  at  this  time  on  Stage  II,  because  any  such 
material  v.'ould  be  out  of  date  at  the  time  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  Plan  provides  for  us  to  submit  development  financing 
and  relocation  information  for  City  Council  and  State  approval, 

BOSTOI^I^  REDEA^ELOPi'lEDIT  AUTHORITY 


/  "^ 


obert  T.  Kenney,  DirectoiQ 
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'  PART  I  •  .  HUD-4004 

RCDEVELOPEFI'S  STATCWEHT  FOR  PUBLIC  disclosure'  «■ 

A.    nCDi:Vi:LOPh:il  AND  LAND 

1.  n..  Name  of  Rcdcvclopcr:     Mortii?.er  B.    Zuckernan,    Edward  H.    Linde   and  John 
A.    Cataldo,    d/b/a  Boston   Urban  Associates 

b.  AJJress  and  ZIP  Code  of  RcJcvclopcr:     One   Boston   Place,    Suite   4103,    Boston, 
Massachusetts    02108 

c.  IRS  Number  of  Rcdevclopcr: 

2.  The  land  on  wliicli  the  Redevelopcr  proposes  to  enter  into  a  contract  for,  or  understanding  with  respect  to, 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  land  from 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

(Name  of  Local  Public  Agency) 

in     park   Plaza 

(Name  of  Urban  Renewal  or  Redevelopment  Project  Area) 

iQ  the  City  of  Boston ,  State  of       Massarhi:sp tta , 

is  described  as  follows^ 

Portions   of  the   Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area. 


3.  If  the  Rcdcvclopcr  is  not  an  individual  doing  business  under  his  own  name,  the  Redeveloper  has  the  status 
indicated  below  and  is  organized  or  operating  under  the  laws  of : 

•  03    A  corporation. 

I     1    A  nonprofit  or  charitable  institution  or  corporation. 

I     I    A  partnership  known  as 

I     I  A  business  association  or  a  joint  venture  known  as 

I     I   A  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  or  instrumentality  thereof. 

I     1  Other  (explain) 

4.  If  the  Redeveloper  is  not  an  individual  or  a  government  agency  or  instrumentality,  give  date  of  organization: 

5.  Names,  addresses,  title  of  position  (if  any),  and  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  officers  and  principal  niembers, 
sliarch alders,  and  investors  of  the  Redeveloper,  ouhcr  than  a  government  agency  or  inslrumcntality,  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 


'if  space  on  this  form  is  in.idequate  for  any  requested   information,  it  slioulJ  be  furnished  on  an  attached  page  vvhich  is  referred 
to  under  the  appropriate  numbered  item  on  the   form. 

2  Anx   roDvcnicnl  means  of  identifying  the  land  (such  as  Lloct  and  lot  numljers  or  sircrt  boundaries)  is  sufficient.    A  descrip- 
tion by  metes  and  bounds  or  other  technical  description  is  acceptable,  but  not  required. 


HUD-6004- 
•  _  (9-69) 

a.     If  llic  Hcdcvclopcr  is  a  corporation,  the  officers,  directors  or  trustees,  and  cocK  stocUiolder  owning  more 
than  \Q%  of  uny  class  of  stock'  .  " 

•  b.    If  the  Redcvcloper  is  n  nonprofit  or  charitable  institution  or  corporation,  the  members  who  constitute  the 
board  of  trustees  or  board  of  directors  or  similar  governing  body. 

c.  If  the  Rcdcvc  loper  is  a  partnership,  each  partner,  whether  a  general  or  limited  par  tner,  and  cither  the 
percent  of  interest  or  a  description  of  the  character  and  extent  of  interest. 

d.  If  tlie  Rcdeveloper  is  a  business  association  or  a  joint  venture,  each  participant  and  either  the  percent 
of  interest  or  a  description  of  the  character  and  extent  of  interest. 

e.  If  the  Rcdeveloper  is  some  otlicr  entity,  the  officers,  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  and  each  person 
having  an  interest  of  more  than  \0%, 

POSITION    TITLE  flYo^W  AND    PERCENT    OF    INTEREST    OR 
NAME.   ADDRESS.    AND  ZIP   CODE  PESO  R IPTION  OF    CHARACTER    AND    EXTENT    OF    INTEREST 

Mortimer   B.    Zuckerman  47.5% 

221  Mt.    Auburn   Street 

Apartment   507  ■  ■    • 

Cambridge,    i-iassachusetts    02133 

Edward  H.    Linde  47.5% 

84  Briar    Lane 

Westwood,  Massachusetts  02090 

John  A.  Cataldo  .      •    •  5.0% 

94  Ridge  Street 

Arlington,  Massachusetts  02174 

6.    Name,  address,  and  nature  and  extent  of  interest  of  each  person  or  entity  (not  named  in  response  to  Item  5) 
who  has  n  beneficial  interest  in  any  of  the  shareholders  or  investors  named  in  response  to  Item  5  which 
gives  suuli  person  or  entity  more  than  a  computed  lO'o  interest  in  the  Redeveloper  (for  example,  more  than 
20%  of  ihe  stock  in  a  corporation  which  holds  50%  of  the  stock  of  the  Redeveloper;    or  more  than  50%  of  the 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  holds  20%  of  the  stock  of  the  Redeveloper): 

NAME,    ADDRESS,   AND   ZIP   CODE  DESCRIPTION    OF    CMARtCTER    AND   EXTENT   OF   INTEREST 


7.    Names  (if  not  given  above)  of  officers  and  directors  or  trustees  of  any  corporation  or  firm  listed  under 
Item  5  or  Item  6  above: 


B.    RESIDENTIAL  REDEVELOPMENT  OR  REHABILITATION 

{The  Redeveloper  is  to  furnibh  the  following  information,  but  only  if  land  is  to  be  redeveloped  or  rehabilitated 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  residential  purposes.) 


'     If  a  corporation  is  required  lo  file  periodic  reports  wilh  the  Federal  Securilies  and  Exchange  Commission  under  Section   13 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  o(  1934,  so  state  under  this  Item  5.      In  such  case,  the  information  referred  to  in  this  Item  5 
and  in  Items  6  and  7  is  not  required  lo  be  furnished. 
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HUO-6004 
1/ State  tlic  HcJcvelopcr's  estimates,  exclusive  of  payment  for  the  land,  for: 

a«  Total  cost  of  nny  residential  redevelopment S 

b.  Cost  per  dwelling  unit  of  nny  residential  redevelopment J 

C.  Totnl  cost  of  any  residential  reliabilitution % 

'd.  Cost  per  dwelling  unit  of  nny  residential  reHabilitaiion $ 

2/  a-    State  the  Redcvclopcr's  estimate  of  the  average  monthly  rental  (if  to  be  rented)  or  average  sale  price 
(if  to  be  sold)  for  each  type  and  size  of  dwelling  unit  involved  in  such  redevelopment  or  rcliabilitation: 

ESTIMATED   AVERAGE  ESTIMATED    AVERAGE 

TYPE    AND  SIZE    OF  DWELLING   UNIT  MONTHLY   RENTAL  SALE    PRICE 

$ s 

/  ■  ■         - 

♦Uncertain  at  present  tdLme. 


b.    State  the  utilities  and  parking  facilities,  i  f  any,  included  in  the  foregoing  estimates  of  rentals; 


C.    Slate  equipment,  such  as  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  air  conditioners.  If  any.  Included  in  the  fore- 
going estimates  of  sales  prices: 

CERTIFICATION 

MWe)'    MORTIMER    B.    ZUCKERMAN,    SDV7ARD    H.    LI?JDE    and    JOH>J   A.    C=iTALDQ 
certify  that  this  Rcdevcloper's  Statement  for  Public  Disclosure  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  (our)  knowledge 
and  belief. 2 


Dated: 


June    1, 


1972 


Dated: 


June    1,    1972 


u^r^. 


\u.pJyn^.a — - 


'4JQt^^t 


Mortimer    B^  Zuckerman 
221  Mt.    Auburn   Street 
Apartment   607 
Cambridge,    Mass. 
02138 


^-^. 


iigr.aUuxe 
Edward  H.    Linde 
84  Briar    Lane 
Westwood/  Mass. 
02  090 


^^y       Stgnaiufc 

John  A.  Cataldo 
94  Ridge  Street 
Arlington,  Mass. 
02174 


Addrtss  and  ZIP  Code 


Address  and  ZIP  Code 


'  If  the  RedevelopcT  is  an  individuj!,  this  staicmcnt  should  be  signed  by  such  individual;  if  a  partnership,  by  one  of  the  part- 
ners; if  a  corporation  or  other  entity,  by  one  of  its  chief  officers  having  kno^^Iedge  of  the  facts  required  by  this  slalcment. 

2  Penally  for   False  Certification:    Section   1001,  Title   18,  of  the  U.S.  Code,  provides  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprison- 
menl  of  not  more  than  live  years,  or  both,   for  knowingly  and  willfully  making  or  using  any  false  writing  or  document,  knowing 
the  same  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry  in  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  DeporLmeat 
o(  the  United  States. 
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I 
Redeveloper:         Park  Plaza  Associates,    a  nominee  of  Boston  Urban  Associates; 

Mortimer  B.    Zuckerman  and  Edward  H.    Linde 

One  Boston  Place,    Boston,    Mass.    0Z108 

IRS#  04-6275098 

The  land  on  which  the  Redeveloper  proposes  to  enter  into  a  contract  for,    or  under- 
standing with  respect  to,    the  purchase  or  lease  of  land  from 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

in  Park  Plaza,   in  the  City  of  Boston,    State  of  Massachusetts, 
is  desbribed  as  follows. 

Area  bounded  by  Tremont,    Boylston,    Stuart,    Arlington   Streets, 
exclusive  of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,    and  the  Little,    Walker, 
and  Colonial  Buildings. 

The  Redeveloper    is  a  Partnership  organized  and  operating  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mortimer  B.    Zuckerman,    President   -  47.  5%  interest 
Edward  H.    Linde,    Executive  Vice  President  -47.  5%  interest 
John  A.    Cataldo,    Senior  Vice  President  -5%  interest  in 
Park  Plaza    or  other  nominee  trusts. 


Part  U  Net  Worth:       Mortimer  B.    Zuckerman    ^ww^rW    /i.    j  r-tc^o^^/i^, 

Edward  H.   Linde  ^^/^^^^ 

I.  Liquid  Assets  \  Net  V/orth 


Cash,  short  term  securities  and  stock  market  securities 


$2,400,  000 


Completed  Properties 

Los  Angeles  Indistrial  Center     Bldg.    Size 


Sony  Building 
Mattel  Building 
Craig  Building 

Action  Building 
Bridge  stone  Building 
D.  E.  C.    Building 
Lash  Building 
Pirelli  Building 

Datsun  Building 

New  England 

Seagrams   Building 
Chicago  Pneumatic 


230,  000  s.f. 

200,  000  s.  f. 

134,400  s.f. 

157,440  s.f. 

100,  000  s.f. 

82,  000  s.f. 

72,000  s.f. 

20,  000  s.f. 


178,  000  s.f. 
30,  000  s.  f. 


Current  Annual 
Cash  Flow 
Above  Debt 
Service 


$292, 000 


$    61,000 


281,  000  s.f.       $190,  050 


$    17,500 
28,000 

$588,  000 


Appraised 
Equity  Value 
at  9%  Cap  Rate 


$6,500,000. 


Other  Properties 

Unexchanged  liquidation  of  partnership 
interest  by  contract 

Point  Claire  Shopping- Office  Center 
50%  interest 

Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Hospital 
20%  interest  @  cost 


$148,500 


$1,650,  000 

$1,000,  000 

340,000 


Park  Plaza  Associates 
Investment  to  date  -  Cost 


Total  Net  Worth  -  6/1/72 


488,  000 


$12,378,  000 


V.  Boston  Urban  Associates 

Boston  Urban  Associates  is  a  management  and  development  company.     All 
assets  developed  are  held  by  individuals  in  the  form  of  partnerships  or 
nominee  trusts.     As   such,    no  value  specifically  is  being  assigned  to 
Boston  Urban  Associates. 


BOSTON  URBAN  ASSOCIATES 


Boston  Urban  Associates  develops  projects  both  for  its  own 
account  and  in  partnership  with  financial  institutions,    corporations  or 
individuals.     In  either  case  it  assumes  entire  development  responsi- 
bility,   devoting  to  each  project  the  detailed  attention  necessary  to  its 
success  and  relieving  partners  of  day-to-day  project  concerns. 

Its  officers  have  been  deeply  involved  in  land  asse:nbly;  project 
programming;  design  and  architectural  supervision;  negotiation  and 
arrangement  of  project  financing;  control  of  construction  operations; 
preparation  and  execution  of  marketing  and  leasing  programs;  and 
property  management.      They  have  developed  a  competence  in  all  types 
of  real  estate  --  office,    industrial,    residential,    retail  --  making  Boston 
Urban  Associates  particularly  well  qualified  in  the  field  of  multi-use 
devclopmient. 

The  principals  and  officers  of  Boston  Urban  Associates  have  an 
outstanding  record  in  participating  in  noteworthy  real  estate  projects, 
including  the  conceiving,    designing,    financing,    erecting  and  marketing 
of  such  projects. 

Major  projects  in  which  they  have  been  both  partners  and  played 
a  major  developing  role  include  the  Nev/  England  Merchants   Bank  Building, 
the  Boston  Company  Building,    the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Center,  and 
the  Marine  Midland  Center  in  Buffalo. 

The  major  real  estate  properties  presently  owned  by  the  principals 
of  Boston  Urban  Associates  include  the  following; 

Los  An?clcs  Industrial   Center  Bldg.    Size 

Sony  Building  230,000  s.  f. 

Mattel  Building  200,000  s.  f. 

Craig  Building  134,400  s.  f. 

•Action  Building  '                                       157,440  s.f. 

Bridgcstonc  Building  _                                    100,  000  s.  f. 

D.E.C.    Building  *    •■                                82,000  s.f. 

Lash  Building  72,000  s.f. 

Pirelli  Building  ■     30,000  s.f. 

Datsun  Building   (to  be  transferred)                381,000  s.f. 
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New  En  el  and 
Seagrams   Building 
Chica"©  Pneumatic 


Bid?.    Size 
178,  000  s.  f. 
30,000  s.f. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  various  contracts  which  call 
for  the  transfer  of  the  properties  to  the  principals  of  Boston  Urban 
Associates,    representing  values  substantially  in  excess  of  $2,  000,  000. 
Investment  by  Boston  Urban  Associates  in  the  Park  Plaza  project  ex-  - 
ceeds  $650,  000.     Over  and  above  that  the  liquid  assets  of  the  principals 
of  Boston  Urban  Associates  include  cash,    short  term  securities,    and 
stock  market  securities,    exceeding  $2,  400,  000, 

The  Auditors  of  Boston  Urban  Associates  have  indicated  that  the 
net  worth  of  the  principals  of  Boston  Urban  Associates  exceeds 
$10,000,000. 

The  specific  background  of  the  principals  of  Boston  Urban 
Associates  is  outlined  below. 


MORTIMER   B.    ZUCKLRMAN 


President  and  Trustee,    Boston  Urban  A^ssociates. 

McGill  University;   B.A.     First  Class  Honors;  Quebec  Fellov/. 
Wharton  Graduate  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,    University  of 

Pennsylvania;  M.  B.A.  v^-ith  distinction. 
McGill  University;  LL.  B.   with  honors. 
Harvard  Law  School;  LL.  M. 


Associate  Professor,    Harvard    Graduate  School  of  Design,    Department 

of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
Director  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Com.mittce,    Stride  Rite  Corporation. 
Member  of  the   Board  of  Advisors,    Continental  Illinois  Realty. 
Public  Interest  Director,    Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston. 
Trustee,    Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
Trustee,    the  REIT  Income  Fund,    Inc. 

1963-1970  Cabot,    Cabot  &  Forbes  Company  -   Senior  Vice  President  Finance 
(19C)5)  and  Partner. 
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EDWARD  H.    LINDE 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Trustee,    Boston  Urban  Associates. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  B.  S.    -  Civil  Engineering. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration;  M.  B.  A.  ,    Baker 
Scholar, 

Member  Massachusetts  Transportation  Committee,    Greater  Boston 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Member,    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Alumni  Advisory 

Council. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Medical  Foundation,   Inc. 

1965-1970  Cabot,    Cabot  £c  Forbes  Company  -  Vice  President  (196S) 
Director  of  Cominercial  Developnaent  and  Partner. 


JOHN  A.    CATALDO 


Senior  Vice  President,    Boston  Urban  Associates. 
Tufts  College;   B.  S.    -   Civil  Engineering. 

1967-1971  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  -  Vice  President. 
1949-1966  John  A.    Volpe  Construction  Company  -  Vice  President  (1961) 
-and  Director  (1963) 
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Redeveloper:  Park  Plaza  Associates,    a  nominee    of  Boston 

Urban  Associates; 

Mortimer  B.    Zuckerman  and  Edward  H.    Linde 
One  Boston  Place,    Boston,    Mass.    02108 
IRS  il  04-6275098 


The  land  on  which  the  Redeveloper  proposes  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for,  or  understanding  with  respect  to,  the  purchase  or  lease  of  land 
from 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

in  Park  Plaza,    in  the  City  of  Boston,   State  of 
Massachusetts,    is  described  as  follows: 

Area  bounded  by  Tremont,    Boylston,   Sb.iart, 
Arlington  Streets,    exclusive  of  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,    and  the  Little,    V/alker,    and  Colonial  Buildings. 


The  Redeveloper  is  a  Partnership  organized  and  operating  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mortim.er  B.    Zuckerman,    President  -  47.5%  interest. 
t  Edward  H.    Linde,    Executive  Vice  President  -  47.  5% 

.  interest. 
John  A.    Cataldo,    Senior  Vice  President  -   5%  interest 
in  Park  Plaza  or  other  nominee  trusts. 


Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 

ONC  rr.DfznAL  strcet 

BOSTON.  MAGSACHUSCTT5    02II0 
Ant*  cooc  in     M7-03Oo  c*dlc  ADoncii  -nioooMiM' 

July  G,  19  71 

i 

Boston  Url^an  Associates 

Or>c  Boston  Place  •  "   •'   •      " 

Boston,  Massachusetts    02108 

.  Re:   Par);  Plaza-Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen:       .  '  , 

You  have  asJcod  us  to  amplify  cur  opinion  to  you 
dated  Juno  1,  1971  with  respect  to  the  federal  income 
tax  exemption  for  bonds  to  be  issued  by  tlie  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  (BRA)  pursuani:  to  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  Goulston  L    Storrs  opinion  letter  you  dated  Hay  27/ 
1971. 

If  the  BR7'.  issues  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  carm,ar);od  either  for  residential  real  property  for 
fajuily  units  or  for  par];ing  facilities,  said  bonds  should 
be  govorniaental  obligations  and  the  interest  thereon 
should  l:)c  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  pursuant  to 
Section  103  of  tl^ie  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  103  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  tliat: 

"gross  income  does  not  include, interest  on 

(1)   tlic  obligations  of  a  State,  a  Territory, 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  tlic  foregoing, 
or"~of  DYo  Di~trict  of  Columbia;"  (emphasis 
supplied) . 

Section  103  (c)  provides  limitations  on  the  cxem.p- 
■  tions  for  "I)-.dustrial  Dovelopmoit  Uonds".   Ti^eso  should 
not  be  ajvplicabj.e  since  section  103(c)  (•])  exempts  from 
the  definition  of  Industrial  Dcvelopm.cnt  Bonds 

"any  olxligat'ion  wl^.ic})  is  issued  as  part  of  an 
issue  suljstantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  wl^ich 
are  to  be  used  to  provide 


BitviG  HAM,  Dana  £.  Gould 


Doston  Urban  /associates 
July  G,    1971 
Page  Two 


(70   residential  real  property  for  faniily 
units.  .  ,       •   - 

(D)   airports,  doc]:s,  wharves,  mass  commuting 
facilities,  Dar}:inq  facilities.  .  .  " 
(emphasis  suppircc) 

Under  the  proposed  regulations  which  v.'ero  prcr.ul- 
gated  by  the  Treasury  on  June  5,  1971,  proposed  regulation 
§1.103-8  spells  out  t}:ie  e.xer:ption  from  the  Industrial 
Develon-ncnt  Bend  limitations  for  residential  real  property 
and  includes  a  requirement  that  tl:e  facility  must  serve 
or  be  available  for  general  public  use  in  order  to  qualify 
as  an  exempt  facility. 

Based  upon  our  understanding  of  the  facts  and  the 
applicable  law,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  interest  on 
the  proposed  bonds  wiiich  are  to  be  issued  for  residential 
real  property  and  for  par):ing  facilities  would  qualify 
for  exemption  from  federal  incom.e  tax  pursuant  to  IRC 
§103.   As  v.'e  indicated  in  our  opinion  dated  June  1,  1971, 
v;e  propose  to  request  an  advance  ruling  to  tliis  effect 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  issuance  of  such 
bonds  v.'ould  be  conditioiicd  upon  tiie  receipt  of  a  favora):)le 
tax  ruling .        .  '     . 

Very  truly  yours. 


Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould 


lO!).")? 


rnorostD  i^uin  makitjc 


tyslcni'.  liii'.  \).''\r  fulmr  |'-<Arr  rfs-pilri  tiiciiM 
MC  ri|>(riril  lo  Inrrr  .  r  miIj  tl  iiillfi'ly.  )C 
IsMifS  i'U-jirr  ciiirr.il  t-1;!:^-..*. jr-n  I^rtiuK  to 
COti'.trircl  n  l.-r;-?  Miiil<'.:r  \-r-:rn<{iuf  rnrill'.y. 
A  fiHli  I'ln.  :r  Hilhiy  '.i-liiM  fuirncis  \.uli 
)C  lo  ln;.(-  <r  |•.^v  fir  ;iO  ]nrir;ii;  c:  tlic  ji, .\vcr 
of  the  i>cv.-  I.T-.;.:y  f-^'r  r;.  ;.  i.-.i~.  ■)  ).t  li..l.ir.cc 
of  Uic  I'd-.T  ouiiur.  f(  '.I;-  1  ru-  firilUy  V.Ul 
be  nv.ii:  i>.;t  I  ■•  •■>>  n'-  r<  t|'ii;..  .1.  I-;U  Iiiii:.iMy 
It  1:  )i<.t  Mr..c.I'.i!i  J  \):r!r  v  jll  t,c  .-.iiy  tired 
/or  Micli  iio-.ir,  T  I'.c  ioo;:-.t.i  Iron)  the  co-A- 
Irncl  vil'i  t'lr  f.f.Ii  pi-.v.i''.'  iiMi'.y  sy^'.r.-ii 
will  Ic  s'.iC  .-:i-n;  lo  ).a\  (.:.'.y  ;.;>].:.)•  Ini^uly 
20  i.crL-c:i'.  <  ;  •.';«•  p:;:.c.;>..I  :-:.A  i:\:< :( ■.:  on 
the  b'.iu!;  '1  ;.£■  b."i;.inc^  \.  ]1  t'C  i.:ikl  Jrc:a 
rcvcuiui  J;i-:;i  ihc  c'':i'.r.-ir'.5  '..ii;!  the  (oiT 
syfilrnis  fr<.::\  jaIc  cf  ;^f-.ir  p:;;.:urtJ  ty  tl:c 
old  Jirllit:;^.  'J  l-.c  L'.i.c'.  v.ill  l.-c  liid(i-*.i:.-il 
dcvcl<r;>iiu:r.  b-'vc;  ■  Ito-.vi-C  p.  lu-vjor  i>or;;ct» 
of  th.c  j.iccnli  v.i!  V.o  ii^cd  111  the  trr.'!c  or 
busliie.s  of  a  iio:.r\'.;i.;>".  pct.-j;!.  nud  ji.-iy- 
mciit  o.'  i;.c  iirii-.c;;  ..!  .'ii.'J  iii'.'.ri.ii.  pt.ir',t!.T;it 
to  fvn  Mi.clcrly!!!-;  .  rr.Mi-eif.'.f.l.  v.ill  be  de- 
rived lit  lu.rj'r  i.Ti  f.-u.-ii  loyiitf:!!'.  ::i  rc.-pcct* 
of  pror>crty  i.jcJ  l;i  ;he  irc'Cc^  c:  ■.isitjc'ses 
of  iionc.;c:r.p'.  )Urjon;. 

(d)  Ccrt'iii  Trfiniciir.n  i$$ucs—(\) 
Cc.ncrc.l  Tt:h:.  In  tl'.c  cr.-^.c  of  .tn  iisiic  of 
obli:;alio:i.;  issued  tn  refund  ti.e  cuistr.nd- 
inu'  /iicc  .-iir.oun;  oi  :in  ii?u?  of  obJiga- 
Uons.  the  y>:occci]>  <  f  '.lie  rcfimc jm:  i.-Hic 
will  be  con-:dC!cd  lo  be  ii:cd  ;'or  the  pur- 
pose for  v.liicii  Ihc  pioccc-d.s  (>'.  '.he  issue 
to  be  rcfiinr!..d  v.rrc  ti.-cd.  'i")ic  rules  of 
this  siibn,-;;.-".:i;.pli  <;h.-.ll  r'Piily  rcpnruirss 
of  the  dnlc  cl  )S:.tirnce  of  l.'ic  issue  to  be 
rcfiiiulcd. 

,  (2)  0!'.'!>"'-''"i"=  I'JSi'frf  prior  to  cflcc- 
iive  lUilc.  3ii  t):c  cn-c  of  nn  :'.-uc  of  obli- 
Cfilions  i-Mj;:!  to  lofunfl  ilic-  ou'. >in:u!int; 
Incc  .'iinoii:;'.  cf  an  i-suc  ff  obli-'.ntioiis 
issued  b:;c:"  Apiil  ;'0.  )r:3  (or  bcloic 
Janu-ii.--  1.  Ki'i,  if  tlKj  tr.-i':^-:!0.i.-:!  rules 
of  5  1.U>:!-1-  ."..r  :';'p!;c::b;c-)  v/liich  would 
hnvc  bfci)  i.-.d-.iM.,.-!  (:.vi-If.iMr,'-.i!  bonds 
viD-.in  tu'.-  !.:'...;;:;..  o.'  :'y!^C'n  K''Jfc)f2) 
had  Ihcy  \-:n  i.-.u-.d  .-u'.c  .'-ticlt  dnic. 
the  nfiiiu:.::-:  i-..':f  ..l.rii',  i-o'.  l>e  cc'-i  :d- 
crcd  lo  be  ;.ji  iM;i.-  <■.'  .•:';i'.i  ::;'■!  ex-. dop- 
jiicnt  bo:K":.  if  .-i  <io'>  ;k.i  iiu-^.e  fji'.d-, 
avai):'blc  fcr  r.-.iy  ir>'':io'C  oii.cr  ibr.n  liic 
debt  service  on  Die  <.l.-'::T.lio.-.:,.  For  niics 
ns  lo  ;.rb;li:.:  c  \.-,vu^.  :cc  scctio.J  \'''i't.\). 

(3)  i:xr,,i;,lc.^.  'J::e  pro\>.f:v-  of  tb:5 
pHi;vr.r:'l>b  i-'^'V  be  illuitrr.b.-d  by  llie  fol- 
iowin;;  o.'Mit, •>.:>: 

.ncmp'.r  (;).  In  H'.V.i.  f:'.r.'.r  A  IbMic.i  J?0 
jiilllion  (if  ro--.<  T  ?i.vi.uir  l.f.w:'.  ihc  i>n  .-oc-ds 
of  v.hlch  V.  f.-o  \r  ■.  d  ii.  ci.MftH'.  r.  .  iio'is  Inctl- 
Uy  whlcli  1.'..  :.;  ■-  .'^  -''ii  cmhip;  f.-.cdlty  dc- 
fccVlbcd  III'-.  c.:.'\\  iipt'Cl  i-n  !):<  '-id  )>.-rr\- 
i;ri.::;i  (c!  :r  •  •  ■-.■;  r  T:.  :i.o.-.:r-::.:y  V.:!! 
be  o.vmd  :  ..d  <•;■•:.' d  i.y  :■■..  .'i  iif-i-.rv.iiv.pt 
pcr:oii,  for  tie  v:c  c'  :;.c  (■■.ii-r.-.l  i.tihUc  la 
l'j7J,  A  l-^'.v.i  ■  'i:-  iaii:.-.':i  C-T  ic\;iiii(-  b^uii" 
lii  oriUr  ;o  ri:u-.il  -.hi.-  (  u:.  -i:id:j.?  .'•'^'rc 
Itinoiinl  rr  iIk-  1'.  i- '  i  ■.!■•.  S!i:cc  the  im-'cceis 
of  tl.c  I'j'.'J  1  i"-  v<:';  It  '  <f  f'lr  :in  iMir-.].t, 
Jrtciliiy.  i:-  I'l  '.-.,>:■■  f..'  !!.■?  r  T'.  :  I'n-.d.nt; 
Ir.'^tic  \^\\\  l-  r. ....:>!.  .-'d  lo  1  c  t.  >  d  I'T  the 
(.nine  i,i;ri  <■  • -.  r.:id  ■■Ci^.a  IO-.icmU  ■  ■  '■" 
not  .■d'i':>'  ■'  '  ''  <■  '-''^  r.  fi.'id  1.':  1--1"  •"'i' 
><-:.ii;t  \.C'-.i;.l  l.-.\<  !•  ■  II  ':ie  :."i,i-  ,f  Uic  (t,r- 
Jr.nl  l-'.iH'  )..-.i  !■<-(:.   r  ■>:(  J   In    1    -''■  ''■''  'H'"' 

Ks  to  I.  icfi'iui'i;:  1.1 'r-. '.I'll   ),':d   i-y  .'i-.b- 

Uniill.-d  t;  .  I  .  u:  (-m'..i.  f.  <  "r.  ■nu-id  \wili 
the  iii(-;r(ii-  I.:  tb'  J-  MO  Kfi.i.'j.d,  ■-■  o  r^c- 
tkiii  H'J'.i-  )  Cl  )   :  1  d   '    1   )i  J-)  1. 

;;/ni;i;d,-  (;■).  )M  )■  -(.  i-hr  If.  -.i.e  (fTcdUr 
rtMC  ''1  .•.<riii;i  10  lir)  .  (  .•  ,  r.  !■  '.v;'  d  !  10  imi- 
11  on  cf  ic-s.  111-.'-  b-'T,d  .  \:'i  j  rt^r  ,d  .  cf  \  .'i;rh 
Wire  M-cd  f.  .•■.I-.--.M.' t  n  l-i:tiiii;:.'  .u:  ii-i; 
Jucllli)   Jir  ci.i;i' r^il;''ii  '''.  "  n'.ii' >.i  mi'-  1'"" 


»oii.  1  eve  j)tt\M'''n('.  bv  y  uere  •mirlly  for 
iiio  b.iid-..  Ill  I'.'  1.  r.  I  .111"  JT  ini::i.-ii  if  tc.v 
tiir  i->i).!..  jii  I'lV  •.  II I    ii'T.  ^7  iiiii:..-'!!  (■;  rvM-- 

f.-,'-e  ft'iioijrii  f.f  lie  l'ii/7  l"ruc.  'I  .'if  l:i:ori-.t 
ri.lo  (.f  the  r."j  Kiio  Ii  one  n'.id  <:;c-bi!r 
[■I  11  '  idnic  )">li.:j  Ui-.'T  thin  iho  lM',i.r<jt 
r:;e  on  the  1007  r  vur.  i;  r.h  I  -ue  .  tf.'.d  n:  ii^r. 
All  of  the  term-,  t  f  ;hr-  r.'.";  I  -ttc.Trt  thr;..iMie 
zi^  II. o  irriif.  of  the  I0';7  K~i:c  u;ih  the  cx- 
r(t>tl":>  t,t  the  liurtr..t  ra;e.  T:.r  lD7j  rc- 
}vii,d:i.!:  iMie  v.dl  rn".  bo  c.i:f .(!?: ed  :o  be  .in 
b'li'-  of  liidiut.'l.il  drvcl.>;>rr<-:u  Lo.'itl:;  iMice 
til'-  nfiiiHlm  ;  )V.\io  v.!U  no*  r...i!.r  Itiiid'; 
.1.  .il;.b'.\-  for  ;i;iy  piir;ii-e  otl.or  ;;i;,:i  the  debt 
."■eiMoo  oil  the  oil wMiid.n-^  o!);;7.i::o:is 

I'.^nriiilc  (J).  Tlu-  I.W.'  £.:e  the  .«;.r:.e  .-.;  In 
c\:i:n')lr  t'Jl  rNCcp:  tbii  llic  l:r.£:i  ;■.  r.-.".e  on 
l.ne  iifunil.ii';  i:.-'iie  Is  the  :.i:i-c  .is  rh.c-  inter- 
<>t,  r.itc  on  the  I'.-.iic  lo  b?  icfur(:cd.  Ar.u:nc 
;ur;l.c.-  that  er.y  H  :.^.v;cd  the  V.',:-  .-i.'i;:id.;:7 
i>-iic  In  o.'der  to  fNterd  ilic  ter:n  of  t!ic  ct;:i- 
nr.llorii  I'.Mica  In  l.lwV  .->,:;  th.e  Ti-y>:\:  cf  I'.j  !ii- 
(ibiUty  to  p.-.y  i'.ich  tM:^Mio:is  due  to  ii'.ixini- 
cicnt  revenues.  The  roiult-;  v.lH  tc  i.'-.e  .'.>.nie 
Rs  in  example  (2;  for  ll.e  rc.iccno  st.iteil 
llicrcm. 

§  ].10.'5-8       Inlcrr«t  on  bond?     lo   fiiKincf; 
ccrl.iiii  cxeiniil   f.irililic<. 

(a)  ;.•:  cc-r.-ii/— (1)  Ccv.cral  rule,  (i) 
Under  .'•.cc! ion  lO.Tc)  i-i).  inlc-io>t  p.ild  oit 
an  i--jue  of  ol  l;r..'iticr.s  issued  by  a  S'-.tto. 
tie.,  rovcniiiKiK.-il  unit,  'as  dcrir.od  in 
5  1.]  03-1 J  is  r.ol  i.".clud.-tb;e  i;t  fro's  in- 
co;r.c  if  sub.->tantinlly  all  of  tbc  nroL-erds 
of  iucli  ir.suc  ;s  lo  be  used  to  r.n::;"iCe  one 
or  more  of  ihc  c-NcnipL  f.icib^cs  liiletl 
In  subp.Trasr.tphs  (A)  tbrourii  ti^J  of  sec- 
tion 103(c)  (4;  and  in  this  scc'Jon.  JIo'.v- 
cvi-r,  interest  en  an  obI;r..>.t:on  o:  sucii  is- 
sue ic  includable  in  tio^s  inconie  if  ihc 
obli;:.'ition  is  lield  by  a  s'.ibstanii.tl  uv:r  or 
a  u-lal-ed  person  (av.  cicrribcd  in  scciion 
in?,ic)(7)  and  5  1.1C2-1U.  If  sbij.<;i.an- 
tially  all  of  ihe  jirccccds  of  a  boi:{;  is./.ic 
is  lo  be  VL'.ed  to  riii.T.cc  such  CNcnipl  fa- 
cibiles.  the  debt  ob!:,",^;!ons  :rc  treated 
as  oblj.'Titior.s.  d'.rcriu.'d  in  .•■•etion  iCj'i-.) 
(1)  and  ;  l.HC.-l  cvni  Ir.ou-h  sicii  obli- 
r,alio::s  may  b':  indu.-.tiir!!  dcveLcpnicnt 
botidi  as  eiohr.cci  in  .^eciio:-.  lOJiei'll) 
ai;el  :  1.103-7. 

(ii)  Ti;e  iirovisior.--,  of  subditision  (i) 
of  this  .subpararraph  shall  a!.-o  apply 
to  an  ii>suc  of  ob;i:;aiio:".3  sub.>tar.;;:illy 
all  of  t.'ie  j>rocTc-dL  of  v  luch  is  m  1  e  U'cd 
to  finan'.c  cxcnip;  f.-.cilUics  dvierJ.cd  in 
lib?  ,'^rction  and  for  ciilicr  or  boih  of  the 
follov.in^T  jnnpo.-ei:  (a)  To  nrtiuirc  or 
develop  ianel  a.-,  Ihc-  .■■itc  for  an  mdu-trial 
)ja;;:  elc.Tri!:cd  in  .-ceuon  ICjici'oJ 
abd  '  l.io:-?.  (.'->  to  r.b.^r.cc  faei;itiv:-  to 
be  UiCd  by  an  excmp'.  iirison.' 

(hi)  .Sertion  ]03ie)'-i)  o:;!y  bcremies 
api)lir.ib!'j  v.hetc  tli-:  boiiel  :■  mic  i::te;s 
bo:li  Iho  trade  c^r  bu.'ii-r.s.^  and  I'.-.i.-  :((.\:- 
Mty  ;nlere.-l.  •.i-.t'-  ro  tli.it  eb!::-;  tv  :js  are 
)ii(;ii-!;-Jal  <:ev'.  ;..ip:r.(nt  bi.::d.  v.r.l;.:i  ihe 
Me.iMiu"  of  :ee;;.'n  lO.Pc  )  ' 'J  • .  IVr  iiilv:. 
a:i  toe-M-mpt  f.-.e  ihL-c:  liu  lu'lin-  pif.p'-iiy 
ft:ii:-l-.e,nri;iy  rtb'.t'd  :,:.d  :■.;!.  j;  c:;:...:e  lo 
s'.ui)  f.-eili;:c.;,  .-'O  .Mb  |.:ii  ;r-i  ap:i  '  .'•  i  e.f 
this  ii.-ira:;rnph.  I'or  ;ide^  v.  i!h  i  c.  pee  t  to 
Die  tillim.ite  t;-.c  of  pice.-ed-,  e.f  oi>;;:'a- 
tions,  .'CC  par;iCi''l'''  '■»'  "•'•'  '•''''  l>'-i- 
craiili.  lor  thr  inlf.iTc:iii'.d,.liip  o.'  the 
rule-,  provided  in  tbi".  sectu.ii  and  llie 
e.^Miui'.ion  fur  eetlnin  .'iibill  r  k<  :  pro- 
vided jit  :  ecl;o!i  IC.Te  )'C).;:f  ;  1.103-10. 


.      (D)    rifbb'r  i:v  r.-f;i/iH  ;;irfif.  Tof;': 
f  un.h  r  .■tcliou  lOJie) '  1 J  :.nd  thr.  :>  ; 
r.s   .'.n   c.\'.:iipl    laeibly.   a    f.icilhy    : 
:.ertc  (>r  l)C  ava'.l.i!;!e  fi^r  jencral  ;• 
u-c,  rr  be  a  p. it  eif  a   la'.ihly  in  i 
as  coi.lra-  Ii-d  y  ii.h  Miiiil.ir  lypt.-  of  f. 
tie^  v.hieh  are  rnr.-.lme  fd  for  tlic  c 
•r.i'  u-c  of  a  I:::::;- d  iiurm.cr  of  r.:. 
r;niil   per.  on-    m   il.eir    (i.'dcj   or   1 
lle^.^(•.■;.  I'or  CNair.ple.  a   pr:vau"  ('■'.'. 
'  wliaif  ov. r.ed  by  or  1'  a "d  ;o.  ar.d  .• 
in;:  only   a   sir.r.lc  iiMr.if.trtu:  :n'   ; 
woidti  noL  (;iiil::y  as  a  f.icd-.'v  for  re: 
ptibhc  u>c.  I.'tii  .-  h.ir.''.-.r  or  rep.-e.r  .' 
ity  at  a  intinieipal  airpjil.  or  a  i  > 
ft  v.harf.  would  rf..il:.'y  even  if  it  iso.  ■ 
by.  or  Ic.iscd   or   i?cinia;-.cr.'.ly  :■■'■'■ 
lo,   a  nonr.vc.-v.pl  pcr.on   i.-rovie'.Cv'i   : 
such   r.oncNen-.p',   pcr.-on  t:i;oe'.Iv  .-:. 
the  peneral  iiubbc,  r.-icii   .'s  a  co:r..~ 
pa-.scn-cr  carrier  or  freif.b.t  carrier,  i. 
ila.'ly.  an  airiiori  ov  ncd  or  oiieratvfi  : 
nonc.vc:Tipt  i-rr.on  for  r ':"''-'••". I  P'J--'  ~ 
Is  a  facility   for   pr.b!:c   v.-c.  .vcv.;.--. 
solid  Waste  c:::;:osal  facibr.c:-  and  :..: 
tvatcr    polbj'ic!'.    cc:'.tro!    far:b::Ci. 
scribed   in   scciicr.s   ICiir)-;)    lii'    ■ 
(F)  anel  r-if.'i"fap:;s  (f)  and  (;^  o; 
sccticn,  will  be  treated  in  all  ever.-- 
serving  a  .ccnc-ral  pubbo  u=oal;!.Di:'-h  •■ 
may  be  |;ar!.  of  a  r.oi:pul--i:-  facility  ■' 
ns  a  mantifaciurir.L'  facility  u.-ed  :;■. 
trade  or  bii^inc.-s  of  a  r-.-jP-cxcTu;-'".  i;.=  '.:- 
(3;    yunctivr.cl'-V  related  cad  S'  i'  - 
r.iitc.   An    exempt   f.'.cdity   i;;eU:c;-?-;    : 
land,  buile:::-.-;,  cr  o;l-.?r  propc-iiy  f 
tionally  r.-lated  and  s-.bord:::a-.c  to 
facibiy.  Prei^eny  h  r.ot  fi:;:r;:ana..y 
latcd  and  ti:bo;(l.natc-  to  a  f.;c:l::y  .] 
is  r.ot  cf  a  cb.araclcr  and  .'i/e  cor.::.  1 
:,uralc   v.ilh   the  cli';r;:cter  and  fi-.j 
.■;tich  facilpy.  .Si:KO  r-u';.-.t:intia;ly  •■■I 
f!ie  procc-.d.:  of  a  bc.-id  i?-u-  r.v:-t  i::  ■.' 
for  tl-.r;  e-:ea-.p'.  faeibiy  'o,-  ;cr  :'r.v  i 
bin:;i:on  cf  c-c^a■^/  far:!;;,   v.  in'  :: 
j-.arl-s.  and  f.-:f.:".;;:^s  lo  be  u:ei  by  o.'". 
p.-i'-.c.::s).   i:Kh:e;:n::    |\'0;-;:'.y   f'.::'.'".  f 
allv  rel.:'cd  and  si;i.a:;i:;-.'-e  liicr^to.i 
Jnsub.s'v     itial  ai;>.o-.;:U  o:  f'.e  prcre:-  I 
a  lone!  i.-sth.'  ::i.iy  bo  i;'',d  for  fa:; 
v.ljch  aio  .reii'.f.r  c^'.:ll!n  '-.Cbi'.ic,  ■ 
co:T.b:iialio:i  oi"  c;a":npt  f.ie:iii;e.-.  a 
trial  j'.i^'-^  '•■'•'  f''ciiil;e-s  to  l.e  •.;■' 
cxf.a-.pL  i.er;''>:s)  r.cr  fur.ct.onaby  r. 
and    subcrdmii'e    lo    e.Mti:i;>t    (ac: 
Thti--.  for  f.Namp:;-.  wiitrc  .'ub.-taa; 
all  of  the  p.cc.-id-.  of  an  iiib:ui  u- 
opnirnL  l;o..d  I'-u?  are  lo  b;  u=:.' 
ti:ilc   uioan   i: -.•eve-'-i-ir. 'n:    ae.;.;. 
resielential  real  prr  ye::;,  fori..::::!;.    • 
within  Ihe  r.T-.in;i.v  e,f  .-rciion  103  i 
'Ai   antl  n.-!ra-ia;.h   ib)   c'  ib:s  .'•  , 
an  in:,ub..ta:-,i,-.l  a;y.M-.i:.t  i.;.-.y  l.e  i; 
an  ii:eU;:.lr;el   n.-  (  w:iv.:ie  u  ::.i   !':e' 
for  any  o;!.er  p;::;)t.'e  lii.i'.  i-  i-e't 
l!on;dlv   lelated  ;:i:e;  m;!;.-.i;:i:..:';  ' 
rcsideniialie.  1  p:";,;iiy  bd  fai.iav 
Ml    U'.lii':r!r    :;•  r    ,il    i>-":cj\ 
que:tion  yl'..'l!.''r  mi.;' I.t.' ..  by  a.!  :■ 
IHfH'-efds   of   e.ii    r...nL-  ei   i..;:.  :.!.^i; 
lo  be  u.  ed  P)  (.:•:  n.  '•  "'^t  t-r  uvy.r  ■  : 
CMiii;d  f:ii  due-  ■  b   \:\\  v.\  ■   ei:,.t:.   ■: 
fA)     Ihiutedi    'b'    "t    :M:..i.i    Hk". 
and   111   till.  :eelh'ii   • ".   l'>  be   le-.-'. 
rrfueiwc    '..;i    'l''-    i:':-ir.;t-    u  e   e.^ 
))!(■■  red;.,  be.i  r\:nn|.'..-.  ;  i:eii  ii..':  "   ; 
be  lie. lied  :is  u  id  lo  i  U'\;de  K   :.;■ 
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)>rt',)cit:'  for  f''i""v  >"ii'--  vvIifU'f' 
r.Mnu-.  tic.  rovii  iiiiiiti'.'l  iM.il  (i) 
il'iiuf.'  Midi  pK'P'-ily  ni.il  K.TC'.  or 
jL  lo  r.liv  prTfin  v.  Iio  r.  liul  :'n 
MP'  ,,f  i.^M'i  for  vc  In  Mirli  i"T.-onr. 
,r.  or  \>::  ;r.:-.s  of  mIIuv  or  Ir.i.Miir. 
;     |„„;;(ll>-:     (11)    K-ii.l-    liio    piDrccd^ 

n-  v,M(  1;  I'M-  on  for  mk  li  p;:;;  o  o:  or 
■  ),r,;-,  1:.  •  p;orcciis  !■>  P;'n:-...  or  o;licr 
iiriM  ir.  .:'■.•,  ;on:.  11)  oiiln  in  j:-.!.  ic.i'.c 
i,ii-p;v(,f  fui'.c!-.  for- 11101  (■r:i"el.;iui:iv.: 

■r'eo'ii'.'I  ;■':'"■  icqnirin;:  .■-'.:(  li  b;;Ml:.s  or 

r  fiiKir.ci.-.l  inMitiiticn.-.  lo  v.  C  siuli 
i(((!i,(.".!v  fcrfuril'Crr.u.M:  r;"..;)ciKi- 
[  on  rc-:i!-'cnU:a  rc.il  Jiroporly  lor 
lily  I'liils. 

I)   r.-dvii.lr.  Tl^.c   iMinciplc-   of   Uils 
ii^rr.ph  i:-.riy  h:-  ))!ubliaicU  by  the  fol- 
;nc  c-NMiiplc: 
lamv'r  Sintc  A  IsMir-,  H.i  K--:i(!'.  nii'i  pl..r.; 

1^  /i,h-.i-.n!i..::y  :.;i  c^r  i:-.c-  pn..-.c'.::.  urnj 

I  l,f,na  i:iUi-  lo  p-.L'-c!...  I  I.--!.il  :u,'.l  bml.l 
ilily  \xhK-li  vi'.l  !>-'  Jo-  <'■"■  ^■'  ^''"^  !''■"■■ 
:L(l's.-r:b<<l  ii>iCCt;vn  JOJfcKn  r.nti  tins 
on.  T)iC  .-^T.-.ii-.in'.ciii  pro-,  i-.;'..,  r'..%'>.  (D 
III  1-.- uc  iK'iKli  ilic  prcctcJ;i  of  \\;i;t-li 
-T  (Iciucllir.-  l.o.ul  cl.^c'.io:!  CO".=.  rnsis  ot 
ishP  ■;  i.-.-rv-.  :;lU.'::^>i-'  rt:.-.  p-i;t!n^ 
5.  triiiuc'  UC,  lor  li.-c.-J  .-..i-.'^a'S-  "»^ 
ilnr  (•■i''''f-.)  v.ni  bo  r.'-.'  I'-.illic::;  C-')  JIO 
loii  c:  r.f  pri^.-cc'J;  cf  ihc  bi'iul  lu.uo  win 
i--ril  lo  I  •.■:;!.:'•-:•  I:»ii<l  -'-iitl  l"  cf-'i.-'rn'^'' 
i,  I.-ici:i'.-, :  {  \  t::  );ulI:o:i  o.'  D.o  procrciir, 
be  \ivc;l  ro.-  .Ml  ;inrL!-lccl  f.-i/:ilitv  which 
li?  ir.c-d  bv  N.  .-i  nc:ifNcin|>t  pi.-.^on.  in  it 
rnic  tr.-.cli.-  o:  l.ii.Jiu.-s  .Tii-l  U'r  n  i>-,ir;.o:c 
(l{.-'.iib<<;  l:i  ic^'ion  )CJ(c)  (•".  1  or  (ij; 
X  will  iviil  hV.h  frirrilil.Ci  for  20  >i.^i-  -it 
luni.Tl  rc-:i:.il  conil  lo  Hit  rni'j'.i'-'t  uicc*- 
lo  f,:iu.ri!'C  (he  pnr.cip.-il  M-l  i-v."  the 
iC-t  Oh  ll'i-  oup. ;:•.'. liiii';  horni  .:  -''lu!  (fi)^ 
1  j.:i\ii-.t!i's  hy  X  :iih1  ihc  !.■  :;li'.:'S  \-':lI 
■ic  ro  uiity  !<i'i  i:.c  l.'-iKl:-.  Oil  i!;-  .0  f-^c;-.. 
t.Tii'.i  lly  .-.n  or  li-.'-  ]>r..i'.<'l  \  ■:!  l-'^  o  "J 
oniu-".K-:i  viih  .-.a  c:;::'.;-!  '..cSr.y  '-c- 
)c:l  in  rcr'io;-!  im,c)  (I)  .'.iic;  IM-  .'(vU'.n. 
,;-.li:irly.  •'..■\:"'.\  ICiDK)  ('  )  <■'' -  '  '■-'•  ■  P'-V 
llo  1>I.:a'j  \iii:'-  ^  MUh  l.oiuU  :  •■  U:.-:o- 
:■  !^^l'l'  l.v  :-.  )  c: -  on  v.P.o  is  .i  cvh- ;.;n'.i.il 
of  Ui"  f..'io;i^  or  :>.  ic:.''i.il  |i'r.'.:i 
.In  Ih.  ];i!..n.ii.^;  o.' •cr!'.;a  lOJK)!'')  ■'■'■'^ 
0':-ll. 

i)    JimUlciUdl      ri-cl      vi'0]''-rti; — (P 
i'.-)c/  Ji;r'c-.  .'■■• -"lii.:!  If3'r  M'', )  (.'i  I   pio- 
:.-i   Ui.U  ;.:t'Jc  ;i    lO'J'Od)    .■'i.-.H    not 
ly  lo  c-'./i' .n^o-.i.s  )-.'.u--(l  liy   p   .''Iruc. 
to\ '.  rni-.i- lU.il   I'MM   \'.liir:i  .-re  pnit 
m  j:m:c  M.'.plrintii'lly  :.!!  of  Uic-  pi  o- 
:1;-.  of  V. iiicii  r-u-  lo  l.o  um!]  lo  i)!o.;il-? 
lU-uli..)  ir::l  pro-.iC  it.\'  fcr  f;:i.iiiy  iin:ts. 
or.'l'.'r  lo  o'..:ili:y  I'.nc'ci-  M.ctii..'i  lO-.'U) 
(A)  Mitl  ID).- ;  .ii.'M-''-p'i  'T^  '11  c:an-,pi 
;;py.  Pir  .',.:..; IP.  m.!- 1  .■:  (li-,.;-   >\  a-  ',•:•.•  )- 
P:  V  jTmM-''::^;-  111.  ol  p:m\':'1  ,.;'!;   'ai'j; 
h:-,  :.f;;Po.;  by  \j':':iv'  ;.v:i!lTl)'.e  Pjr  u-o 
ir.(;pil-.)s  of  I'U-  -^'11'  i.'l  i'ii'j;ic. 
:»)    ri.in.l:i  tn:,is  iA7"'  (/•  'D   I'or  l)ur- 
C".  of  .'■;(Pi-:i    I03"C)  i-'.i 'A  1    :;'nl   lo-'- 
i.r-iai  !i.  llu  P!i..  •  f;  ;ii:ly  u'.P  '  mh  .n:s 
iiilvl'i.-;  01    ;.>^y  pv;l;on   I):   :':■■'.  \  oh'^i 
iPdii'..  coriViiliu.-  lT\i!.--   f.~.';i::i;'  -  v.l'uli 
Ui  !';•  ir  -d  on  o'.hf  r  lli;iii  h   tr:P.-  ii-nL 
.i.*;  !jV  I'Po  or  looic  p.':.  on-,  and  t.-'o:'..- 
;  lunf  i:'.:i:  )'•■■  iflal'cl  .'.i':l  'o'  o;  d.r.alo 
•Irlo.  'I"i.'.i   .  ;.n  "••.•iilh.i-nl  vrni'n'i'j  1 '^ 
w  -il  oil  v'-':.   ■■    r.i.m  a   li.:i/- 1(  :U  1)  i- is 
.\  Mli.Ir  i:'.l"'il  O.'  II'.    a    la'nPy  v.io'.li 
Uaiiw    (o:r.ii!'  li'    J.KiliiK  :;    lor    li\  >"  :. 
.pin:',    ('.■li:.;'.    (  oi'l'.ii:::.     ai.d     •■■'ii'^ii- 
I,   foir  iiliili  .   .a    f.oiMly    viiul.   f.'auli   a 
I  in.ay  \>c  .'iiwd  by  t  v  Ui.illy  loi  .iK'il 


PROrOStD    P.ULC   /AAKIts'C 

in-ir!i!iu-ry  nnd  rt.iiiiniirnl  n'.  In  n  tyjMran 
mi.ii  liiK  111  biiilihiv:.  'i'o  r.n.ilily  n';  n 
f.ni'.ilv  un;l  Ih'-  Pviir;  f.ii-ilil:i.'.  imrt  be  J* 
:.ri>:\r.ilc,  .'flf-ronl.iui'd  liuildiii-  or  con- 
Mip.ilc  one  unll  i;i  ft  IjUildiU"  .-o'-lan- 
f.fin.ir.y  Ml  of  wli.rh  coir.K.t.-;  of  .•innlar 
\iiii|..  tii"cllicr  v.  ilit  fuiiclio;'..nlly  rolalwl 
.".nd  sr.boidinalc  f.-iciiit;cs  niiiJ  nrc.-.s. 
lldUls.  molcl.:.  (i.-iiir.P.orics.  f i.iH'i  iiity 
.T!id  Miroii'.y  hoii'..f.<;.  jooniin":  Iu'J^a-.'-. 
!io:  i)-.;r.lo.  ^;initallllln-..  iv-l  l)o:iicc,  ar.d 
tr.ul''. r  )i.Tr/:.s  .and  coiiil.s  for  UbC  on  n. 
iraivicnl  b.i.'.is  (".o  no'..  fon.'.iil'.Hc  i<.".!- 
dcniial  icnl  i>:o;-..-.ly  lor  family  imi'.^- 
(11)    Under  p.nr.-.;.rnivli   (:i)<3)    of   tins 


•JU'J.i'J 

of  tlir  pioccrd-.  of  v.liUli  nrc  lo  be  U'cd 
lo  proxidc  ronvciUlon  or  tuioo  .' ho-.v  f:i- 
fUiUrr.  ]n  order  to  (lU.^lify  und-r  ••.cf.on 
103tc)(l)(C)  i-)iU  IhiJ  par.Tr:i.-.pli  a^  :ui 
<\cnii)t  fadlity.  the  fiiciliiy  imi  t  ;ati:>ty 
tjic  pnb!:c  11  -c  rc<i\nrciiiriil  of  p.ar.Tp  apli 
(rOC)  of  till.  .'CClu.ii  by  bctin  ;iv.-i:l- 
,Tb!c  fo'r  .ill  apinopriatc  cb.ar  -c  or  rcP.-il. 
on  .1  raK"  ■••■c.-.lo  b.i.M.'-..  for  irc  ly  i:-.'.  r> 
bois  of  the  rcn.oial  jnil^bc.  'Ir.:-  p'lbhc 
ir.p  icfiuiiviiicnl.  is  not  .^.■lti::.•.^'l  )f  H'-- 
w-Q  of  a  cnnvi-ntion  or  trcidc  .<;P.ov.  1.tc:1- 
ily  In  bniilcri  by  lon;:-lcrni  Ira.-cs  to  a 
unrlc  nor  or  pronp  of   ii:i.'-s. 

(11)     uncirr   i)a:....i..iiii    >.i'w ,       (2)    Co?il  f ii/.'Oii   or   trade  sUo::'  fc-^'-''' 

■■ccl'OP  fr.tilit:f3  \\\v.L-:\  nrc  fiuulionrilly  i  (i^.^  defined.  For  purpor.cs  ol  .«.ccUon  1C3 
rc!il(d"  .Tnd  subo:  dm.nto  lo  rc-.'-idc-nlinI  (c)(1)(C)  snd  ihis  pr\r.-ir.r.-.ph.  l;:c-  tcrni 
i^al  )irp,)crlv  nclualiy  '■■'"cc]  for  family  {  •■convci-.tion  or  trndf  show  f.ir-.lPwCi 
lijiits  jnrlr.cic,  for  o.r'.nplo.  f:'.cilil:c.s  for  •  nicnn.s  .siK-cial-piirpo.'O  builc;;r.~3  o.- 
usi-  l)v  Uie  occup.in'.s  r.uch  as  n  sv.iin-  \  <,trucU;rtT..  fuch  as  mcclmr:  li.-b.s  r.iu 
m-p-'pool    a  i)?.i!:inc:  aica.  and  rccrca-l  ^ic^i^iy  areas,  whicli  arc  c.ciicr.ii:y  ii;ed 

" —  to  lioii.c  a  ronvention  or  trade  .•-i^.o-.v. 
iiiciudir.!:.  under  paraiirap'.i  (aM3)  of 
this  section,  faeililics  fiinci:c:-.r.'.ly  le- 
lalcc!  and  sul)Ordinatc  t-o  mic!i  f.^c;I:'.:cs 
sucli  as  p.-iriun^  lol.=;  or  raihc.->.ri  iio. ■.:?.<;. 
A  hotel  or  uiote!  wliicli  is  available  to 
the  nenerr.l  public,  whether  or  not  it  is 
intended  prini;iniy  to  hocse  pcison.s  at- 
tending or  pnriicuiatin?  m  a  convention 
or  trade  show,  is  neither  a  convv.ntion  or 
trade  shov^-  facility  nor  f u:ict:op.a!ly  re- 
lated and  stibordinato  tliercio. 

(e)  Certain  transvortaiion  faciliiicz— 
(1)  Gcr.erc.l  rvlc.  Section  lOS'O'^i'D) 
provides  th.M  section  103'c)  (J)  '-iw.W  not 


Ijonal  facilities.  . 

(c)  S;;o.-f5 /aei/idr.'— M)  G.-'ierof  ri/?c.  ■ 
S'-c'.ion  103(C>  (4)  (i;)   provides  that  sec- 
tion 1C3'C)  (1)  shall  not  .'.pply  to  obli;:a- 
tions  isMi'jcl  by  a  Stato.  etc..  fovornnun- 


tpl  DO!'  v.hicli  are  part  of 


Is.^uo  st;b- 
stantiallv  all  of  the  proeieds  of  v.hirh 
ar'o  to  be  tired  lo  provide  si^orts  facili- 
ties. 3n  order  lo  (pialify  as  an  exempt  f.a- 
cililv  under  section  lOS^cXOlB)  J>nd 
lhis'prr.v:raph.  the  facility  must  satisfy 
the  inibhc  Uic  n:-c;\iiiemc:it  of  paraerr.p;i 
(a)  (2>  of  thir-  section'  by  bem:;  available 
for  u-e  bv  nicmbcis  of  the  penera!  public 
eitlicr  as  i>artic:panis  or  r.s  jpcclalors. 
(2)  Spotls  jacil'dy  defined,  d)  For 
puii^ores  of  section  103ic)(^)fn)  and 
Uiis  j)nt::Gif--P!i.  t-'ic  term  "sports  faeih- 
lies"'  inehio'cs  both  oiitdoor  ai;d  iiu'.oor 
faciii'.i.s.  The  facility  ir.ay  be  desi.T.ed 
cither  n.".  a  ipectalor  or  a.s  a  jiai  ticip.'.- 
tion  facilitv.  3 'or  c.\.';r.ip!c.  the  lenn  in- 
c'pdc--.  botli  indoor  and  outdoor  .st::diiims 
fori-.M  k"i!1  foot!). ill.  ice  hoili-v.  or  other 
six.il.s  events,  ax  v.,-;i  a.s  fadlilie;  lor 
the  pa:lieip:.tio;i  of  l!.c  general  piibhC 
in  {.ports  aelivitics,  sucii  r.s  [;o!f  coiir.us, 
ski  sloi>'"s.  sv.iminir.;:  pools,  tcnnir. 
comts.  !,i;d  rymna.-.iumi.  Th.e  lu-m  doc.^ 
not  jiichide.  liowcvi-r.  facilities  such  as 
a  -olf  (or.r;-.-.  .swimmin:'.  pool,  or  icnp.is 
co'int.  v.hich  arc  coii'tmcled  for  ir,=  b.v 
iiicmb".  r.s  of  a  iiriviito  cUto  or  as  iiUc.nal 
or  Mib'.-'iin-.'tc  parts  of  r.  liotcl  or  motel, 
or  ti'C  u-e  of  v.liich  v.ill  be  icMrictcd  to 
p  ■,oce.:.l  cla^s  or  ijroiip  or  to  .'•uei.ls  of 
a  'p:irtie;ilr.r  hotel  or  muKl.  smcc  Ihey 
.nrc  i.ul  laoihtics  for  Ihr  ii^c  of  Die  gen- 
eral )  .ibhe  a.s  rc(;i;in.d  by  paia'j.raih. 
('.:,  r.\'  of  i;ii;.;ect:on. 

(n)  I'mi.-r  pai  r.,"i  a.ph  (a)f3)  of  tins 
.scd'on  fneihtiis  v.h.ch  aie  fmietionally 
r^a'cd  and  .Mii)0:  dmale  to  a  .'.ports  fa- 
(.j.'v  Mich  I'.s  a  p;.i;::i;:;  lot.  eliibhou.e, 
•  .i-i'  >;o-i-  v.a.iiinii;;  hoi:  ■.-.  balii  ho'.i  c.  or 
'^V\  lo-v  aie  coivideiKi  to  be  p.ut  of  a 
Ipor:,  f.Kihtv.  A  i--:i  )"(!,;e  v.liich  eon- 
■1  ,;-.  pi  ,;;i.aiily  o.'  ovn  iir.!.i.  !.■  comrno-..;'.- 
I, <,.,..  r.  -not  t'.;;:r;!oi..'i''y  i>;.-.ted  and 
;,iibo.dinat'^  lo  a  .m'oiI"^  ir'.  ..:iy. 

(d)  Cvuiruliu.-^.  vr  luid'  ^how  /(n:li- 
lic,-i\>  C;e.'..M-/  lulc.  S'-M.on  103fc) 
(•UiCi  pi0\k!cs  llial  .-.^ttion  103'cMn 
.vhall  not  aiiply  to  ob-halions  j.-surcl  by 
a  .St  iP^.  elc.  nuicnmental  unil  which 
inc  a   p'.il  of   an   [-•■■.le  .'aib  ■lanli.-'.lly   all 


apply  to 


obli;;alions  is.'ued   by  a  £"..Tte. 


etc.,  [-.ovcrnmcnt.il  tniil  v.hich  arc  i):^M 
of  an  issue  Mibsinnlially  ail  of  tlie  i^ro- 
cetds  of  wliieh  arc  to  be  used  lo  i-rov;de 
(i)  airports.  ducl:s,  v.-lnrvcs.  mr.r.s  co:r.- 
nutiPf;  facilities,  or  public  par'::;-.::  fa- 
cilities, or  (ii)  storage  or  tramipfr  farih- 
tics  (iiiectiv  relati-d  to  any  s'.ich  f.-cpuy. 
In  ord-r  to  rn;:'!;fy  under  .<ec;:e:'.  lOS'C' 
(4)  iD)  nn't  Ibis  iiarar.r.iph  as  ;in  (xeir.pt 
facility,  ilic  facility  must  .••p.::.-fy  ti-e 
pu;)!:c  use  i-nuiicment  cf  ]i:ir.'z:r.r.\  'a) 
(2)  cf  tliis  tection  by  beiiic  avail.iole  for 
u^c  by  membeiv  of  the  general  puul:e  or 
for  U..C  by  common  carriers  v^■;v.eh  iervc 
niember.",  of  the  r.ener.il   public. 

I?.)  ;)c.0/';7.'OMS.  For  purpcrCi  of  sec- 
tion 103icii-:mDi  and  tins  para  :irp.;.'ii— 

'i)  An  airport  includos  service  accom- 
modations for  the  public  such  as  tc-;m;- 
nals.  retail  stores  in  sueli  lcriv.::-..-.!s. 
ru'nvv.-iys.  hapt;ar.v.  leading;  facilit.cs.  re- 
liair  .''hop'^.  p.iii.m^t  areas,  an:;  i:c:li- 
lics  v.liitli.  undu-  paraM.inh  i:-.)'3)  of 
this  .'cetion.  aie  f iinciiuiially  ri"..-i'-Cd  .-::-.d 
suboici:nate  lo  the  aapon,  surii  a\  '.?.- 
c.hlirs  for  the  preii;ii iilioii  (.f  ;n-;'.:-.-.t 
meals.  rc"-taur.iin.5  and  ;.ci  on.moci.'-'.i'jti^ 
lor  lemi.or.iry  u^e  by  i\as.cn:cr.^  and 
otlu-r  f:u:lii.e;  fiiiiriionaHy  u..';:>l  to 
ll-.e  nulls  !>v  LOiiVtuiiiUL-  of  p.' -  ■■:::-er-. 
.•■hip'.)::'.".  coniDan.cs,  and  aii!:-:>  ■■  O:::- 
ni  :hl  ;itto:iimC'(;.U.ons  aie  ik.!  I'.i;:;  ;:;':i- 
aliy  u'lated  f.nd  .'.uboi dm.-iti-  lo  ^<-'-  ^■'■^^ 

|)Oll. 

(il)  A  (lock  or  wh.-irf  and  piop-.  .;y 
whuh.  \;ii(lor  i..i  r::"i  .v,ih  'a)  13'  o'.  w.^ 
icrtioM  1-.  liii:cuo;'..iHy  lebT.ccl  and  .Mib- 
Oidiiia'^  lo  a  <I'.<1.  or  v>Paif  .-i.rii  .-.s  ti.c 
'.ti  ui  tui  1-  al'-iv  -ide  V.  huh  a  vc  -.  ■  1  i  ->-  •■  >■ 
the    tqmpiiitot    iKvdiii    lo    Kceivr    I'Od 


KOUAL  rrcisu^  vot.  Dr..  no.  ,oo_SA,ur..AY,  ;ui.'r   i.  n/i 


GouLCTOiJ  T.   Stoi-jr: 

M  CMO/l  ANDOI-l 


HE:   PARJC  W\Zh 


The  question  presented  is  v;hether  the  Boston  Rcdcvelopir,cnt  Au- 
thority (the  "Authority")  ir.ay  lawfully  issue  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  tlie  sale  of  v.'hich  v.-ould  be  advanced  to  the  designated  redevoloper 
of  the  Par]:  Plaza  area  for  use  in  payment  of  land  acquisition  costs, 
site  preparation  costs,  and  nev;  construction  in  the  redevelopinent 
area. 

Th   ansv.-er  to  the  question  depends  on  the-  pov;er  conferred  on  the 
Autliority  by  the  legislation  v.'hich  authorizes  the  creation  of 
urb:'n__rcnev.'al  agencies  and  sets  forth  the  authority  \/hich  such 
agencies  are  to  have.   '  .      .     ■ 

The  Autp.ority  v;as  established  under  tlie  predecessor  to  Chapter 
12 Id  of  the  General  Lav/s,  and  that  Chapter  is  the  one  in  which 
is  to  be  found  tlie  statciricnt  of  its  pov;ers,  as  of  the  tirriC  of 
this  meiT.orandum.  "        .  ' 

The  basic  staterr;ent  of  the  purposes  of  an  agency  such  as  the 
Authority  is  found  in  Section  45  of  that  Chapter  [all  statutory 
references  hereinafter  refer  to  Chapter  121b] .   As  set  forth 
in  tliat  Sectio:i,  the  General  Cour;;  has  declared  the  existence 
of  substandard,  decadent  or  blighted  open  areas  in  cities  such 
as  Boston  constitutes  a  serious  and  growing  rr.enace  to  the  safety, 
health,  morals  and  welfare  of  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tl^e  Section  includes  a  specific  legislative  deterrnination  of  the 
need  for  redevclopnient,  and  th-en  sets  forth  wliat  we  consider  to 
be  tlio  basic  and  fundarr,ental  statenicnt  of  the  purposes  of  local 
public  agencies  such  as  the  Authority,  in  tlie  followijig  language: 


"that  bccavicG  of  the  economic  and  cocial  inter- 
dependence of  different  coi-a;nunit icG  and  of  different 
arcan  v.'itliin  single  communities,  the  j-edevc^Ioomont 
of  la n d  in  decadent,  sub::tandard  and  blighted"  open 
areas  in  .''.ccorda-.^.co  v.'jtli  a  co)■^r^>:ch'^■,^r.ivo    i^lnn  to 
promote  the  covirid  rjrov.'th  of  the  co:r.:riV;nity  is  nocossary 
in  order  to  ach.icvo  pcrnianent  and  coinpreliensive 
elinination  of  existing  sluins  and  substandard  condi- 
tions .  .  .  ; 

that  the  menace  of  sucli  decadent,  substandard  or 
blighted  open  areas  is  beyond  remedy  and  control  solely 
by  a  regulatory  process  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  and  cannot  be  dealt  v.'ith  cffoctivoly  bv  tl^o  ' 
ordinary  onerat  j  ons  of  orivace  ciicerorise  v;itb.out  the 
aids  }-ieroin  orovidcd;  that  tl;e  accuisition  of  nrooertv 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  decadent,  substandard  or 
blighted  open  conditions  thereon  and. preventing  recurrence 
of  such  conditions  in  the  area,  the  re;:-!oval  of  ^tructvrcr, 

and  Dhr.nrovor'ent  of  sites , the  dis aosj.tion  of  tlio  nrooertv 

'  for  rcc:e'/C:  J.  o  n  r.'  c  n  t  i  n  ci  c":  ?  ntal  to  t'r.c    forecomc: ,  the 
exercise  of  pov;ers  by  urbc'm  rei-.ev.'al  agencies  and  any 
assistance  v.-hich  may  be  given  by  cities  or  tov/ns  or  any  ' 
other  public  bodies  in  connection  therev/ith  are  public 
uses  and  purposes  for  v.'hich  public  money  m.ay  be 
expended  a)-:d  tlie  pov.-er  of  eminent  domain  exercised; 
and  that  the  acquisition,  planning,  clearance, 
conservation,  re)iabilitat ion  or  rebuilding  of  such 
decadent,  substandard  and  blighted  open  areas  for 
residential  govcrnm.ental,  recreational,  educational, 
hospital,  business,  com.vnercial,  industrial  or  otlier 
purposes,  including  tlie  provision  of  streets,  par!:s, 
recreational  areas  and  other  open  spaces,  are  public 
uses  and  benefits  for  which  private  property  may  be 
acquixed  by  eminent  domain  or  regulated  by  wholesome 
and  reasonable  orders,  lav.'s  and  directions  and  for 
which  public  funds  may  be  expended  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  this  com,m.onv.'ealth. " 
,  (Emphasis  added) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bgislature  h.as  specifically  declared 
that  neitlier  the  solitary  exercise  of  the  police  pov.-er  of  the 
sovereign  nor   the  ordinary  operations  of  private  enterprise 
acting  without  governn'^ontal  assistance  can  accomplish  the  es- 
sential redcvGlopmcnt  of  land  in  accordance  with  tlie  best 
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intcrc:;tc  of  the  community. 

The  broad  statcvicnt  that  "the  exercise  of  pov.-crs  by  urbaii  re- 
newal agcnci.c!:  and  nny^  acsictanco  whi.ch  ir.ay  bo  given  by  cities 
or  to'.'.'nc  or  any  other  public  bodies  in   connection  tl"iorov;ith 
arc  pvjblic  uses  and  pov.'ors  for  v;hich  public  inoncy  may  be  ex- 
pended and  th.o  pov.-er  of  eminent  domain  exercised"  [Emphasis 
supplied]  ,   together  v.'ith  the  exclusive  specific  pov;ers  given 
by  other  sections  of  the  statute,  hereinafter  referred  to, 
provide   a  firmi  basis  for  construction  of  the  quoted  language 
as  permitting  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  private 
enterprise,  so  long  as  the  party  to  which  assistance  is  extended 
is  engaged  in  redevelopmiont  of  land  in  th.e  urban  renev.'al  con- 
text. •  .     . 

Thus,  in  Section  11,  the  legislature  has  empcvered  urban  re- 
newal agencies,  such  as.  the  Auth.ority,  with  "all  the  powers 
necessary  or  coii\'enient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the  [above] 
purposes"  and  has  additionally  granted  specific  pov/ers,  including 
the  follov.'ing :  '  '    .  • 

1.  to  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  urban  renewal 

t 

plans  (Section  46(c)); 

2.  to  engage  in  urban  renewal  projects  (Section  4G (b) ) ; 

3.  to  clear  and  impr"  /g  any  property  acquired  by  it 
(Section  11 (e) ) ; 

4.  to  engage  in  or  contract  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  alteration,  remodeling  or  repair  of  any  .  .  . 
urban  rei-icv.-al  or  other  project  v.'hich  it  is  authorized  to  undortal;o 
or  parts  thereof  (Section  11(f)); 

5.  to  borrow  money  for  any  of  its  purposes  upon  tlie 
security  of  its  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
and  to  secure  tl^e  same  by  mortgages  upon  property  held  or  to  be 
held  by  it  or  by  pledge  of  its  revenue,  ...  or  in  any  other 
manner,  and  in  connection  with  the  incurrence  of  any  indebtedness 
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to  covcnaiit  that  it  sliall  not  thereafter  raortgacjc  the  v;holc 

or  any  specified  part  of  its  property  or  pledge  the  v/liole  or  any 

specified  part  of  its  revenue  (Section  11(h));  and 

6.   to  enter  into,  execute  and  carry  out  contracts  and 
all  other  instrurr.ents  necessary  or  co;ivenicnt  to  the  exercise 
of  the  po'.vcrs  granted  in  Chapter  12lD  (Section  11(1)).   • 

We  believe  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  after  a  valid  de- 
termination has  been  inade  that  an  area  is  a  decadent,  sub- 
standard or  blighted  open  area  as  defined  in  Section  1,  and 
after  appropriate  findings  and  approval  of  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  a  prc-ject  as  provided  in  Section  48,  the  Authority 
has  the  power  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  acquire  real  property 
in  the  area,  clear  the  land,  and  rehabilitate  buildings  on 
the  land.   Neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  Constitution  of  the  Comiuonwealth  of  I-Iassachusetts  is 
violated  by  such,  action  v;hen  ta':cn  after  such  determination, 
findings  and  approval,  see  nodco  v.  Prudent 5 al  Insurance  Co:-noanv, 
34  3  Mass.  375. 

Whore  a  determination  is  made  that  it  is  essential  to  carrying 
out  a  redevelopment  plan  to  provide  aid  to  a  proposed  redeveloper 
in  financing  the  acquisition  and  proposed  ncv;  construction  in  such 
area,  it  would  seem  equally  clear  that  the  Authority  has  the 
power  necessary  to  afford  such  financing. 

In  the  Pari:  Plaza  situation,  it  appears  necpssary  to  take,  by 
tlie  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  relatively  large 
tracts  of  land,  if  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  urban  renewal 
plan  are  to  bo  achieved.   However,  the  Authority's  financial 
position  is  presently  such  tliat  it  is  wl^olly  without  funds, 
either  federal,  state  or  city  m.oney,  to  finance  the  necessary 
land  talcings  and  the '  ancillary  activities  custom.arily  associated 
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vith  land  acqu.i.cition  and  clearance.   If  tlic  urban  renewal  plan 
is  to  proceed,  it.  appears  that  tlie  only  feasible  rp.etliod  by 
which  tl^c  Authority's  objectives  inay  be  achieved  is  by  securing 
a  pri.vatc  redevclopor  v.'l^icli  v.'ill  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  and  affording  to  such  a  re- 
devclopor the  r.cchanics  by  v;hich  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
the  supply  of  funds  to  the  ?iUt]iority  necessary  for  acquisition 
and  related  activities. 

But  the  prospective  sources  of  financing  from  v;hich  funds  v;ould 
be  suppli<;-:d  to  purcl'iaso  a  bond  issue  must,  of  course,  be  assured 
that  redevelopment  of  the  acquired  land  will  proceed,  so  that 
repayment  of  the  indebtedness  evidenced  b-y  the  bonds,  and  the 
interest  to  bs  earned  thereon,  will  be  f ortlicoming • f rora  a  com- 
pleted, economically  feasible,  developm.ent . 

In  the  absence  of  a  source  of  funds  from  which  the  Authority 
may  drav;  to  co\'or  land  acquisition  costs,  the  Authority  must 
turn  to  other  m.cans  to  raise  the  funds.   The  use  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  total  financi)-ig,  of  tlie  type  outlined  in  the 
letter  to  v;hich  this  mcm.orandum  is  attached,  v.'ould  appear  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  m.cans  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  short,  tlie  proposed  method  of  financing  the  acquisition  and 
devclopm^ent  is,  in  the  Park  Plar:a  situation,  clearly  necessary 
and  convenient  to  carry  out' and  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
relevant  provisions  of  the  General  Laws  (Section  46),  and 
should  tl:icrefore  be  pemiissible .  *    _  • 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  Chapter 
121D  to  allow  tl^e  firiancing  of  private  entrepreneurs  to  construct 
buildings  pursuant  to  an  urban  renewal  plan  with  the  assistance 
of  Authority  funds  obtained  th.rough  its  power  to  borrow  money  does 
not  suffer  from  .any  federal  or  state  constitutional  infirmity. 
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Under  the  proposal  of  Doston  Urban  AsbociatcG,  the  Authority 
will  not  be  dealing  v;itli  public  fundc  raised  by  tlio  public  ta::ing 
auth.ority.   Accordincjly,  the  "public  purpose  doctrine"  vhich 
inipliec  constitutional  prohibition  against  using  the  taxing 
and  borrov.'ing  pov/ers  of  the  state  for  other  than  public  purposes 
is  not  applicable.   See,  for  example,  Lov.'o].!  v.  Dor: ton.  111  Mass. 
454.   So  long  as  the  Authority  loans  to  private  parties  only 
money  secured  through  a  bond  issue,  on  which  the  general  credit 
of  the  Autb.ority  is  not  pledged,  there  is  no  illicit  grant  or 
appropriation  of  public  ir.oney.   "Public  money"  is  money  raised 
by  ta::atior.   See  Oppnion  of  the  vTustices,  337  Mass.  777,  781; 
Opinion  of  the  Justices,  354  Mass.  779,  784.   Further,  the  state- 
ment of  Section  17  that  "no  bond,  note  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtcdjicss  e::ecutcd  or  obligation  or  liability  incurred  by  an 
operating  agency  shall  be  a  debt  or  charge  against  the  common- 
v.'calth.  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  other  than  such 
agency,"  prcclur'cs  the  pcssiljility  of  any  violation  of  the 
first  sentei^cs  of  Section  1  of  /article  L}:il  of  tlie  Ai.iendments 
to  the  Jjassachusetts  Constitution,  whicli  forbids  th^e  loan  of 
public  credit  for  private  purposes.   Borrov;ing  by  a  public 
authority,  ^■;^.ic]l  has  a  substantive  er-ristenCc  independent  of 
the  Corr.rnon'v.'calth,  does  not  constitute  borrov;ing  by  the  Common- 
weal t  li .   Massacliusettr.  Ppv  Transoortat  ion  /withoritv  v.  Boston 
Safe  Dcoos-it  r.-   Trust  Co.,  348  Mass.  538. 

Considcrc.tioi:i  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  possible  argument 
that,  in  tlie  Par):  Plasa  context,  the  Authority  is  exercising 
its  broad  powers  prim.arily  for  the  improper  purpose  of  taking 
t]^<e  land  of  one  private  party  to  transfer  to  anotlicr.   If  it 
were  to  be  established  that  tlve  Authority's  intentions  were 
to  acquire  and  clear  lai^.d  primarily  to  assist  a  private  party, 
the  Authority's  powers  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  of 
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this  nicrr.or:;ndum  -iiiicjlit  be  open  to  serious  qucction.   Ho\';ovcr,  th.c 
burden  of  shov.'iiig  lac):  of  public  purpose  and  an  arbitrary  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Authority  is  extreme  ?.y  difficult  to  r:.eet .   In 
fact,  the  burden  on   a  protesting  party  to  convince'  the  Court  to 
consider  the  issue  is  extrer.ely  heavy.   See,  for  example,  I-:or.l:ov/  v. 
Boston  nodevolon-'-^nt  Autl^ority,  349  Mass.  553.   If  there  is  any 
room  for  the  e::orciso  of  discretion,  the  judgment  of  the  Authority 
inust  prevail,  Dosn-itchers  '  Cafe,  Inc.  v.  SoT;ervil].e  IIo\is5.ncr 
Author  it'/,  332  I'.ass.  253. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  broadly,,  in  passing  on 
the  exercise  of  the  pov.'er  of  eminent  dom.ain:  "(t)he  role  of  the 
judiciary  in  detorraining  v;het]ier  that  pov/er  is  boiiig  exercised 
for  a  public  purpose  is  an  extremely  jiarrov;  one",  Be^nnan  v.  Parl'or, 
348  U.S.  26.  .    .'  _   .       ■ 

In  bu}:_e  v-  Masr-achusotts  Turnoiko  Authority,  337  Mass.  304,  303, 
the  Court  said: 

".  .  .if  the  talcing  is  for  a  p\jblic  purpose,    '  • 
the  necessity  for  tlie  appropriation  (of  a  par- 
ticular parcel  by  the  Authority)  is  not  a  ju- 
dicial question,  but  a  legislative  one,  irrc-" 
spectivo  of  vhethor  the  determination  was  by 
the  Legislature  or  by  public  officers  to  v;hom 
the  Legislat'>-.re  delegated  the  pov;er". 

T]u:s,  tlie  Court  Ivas  given  various  public  officials  "wide  discretion" 
to  determine  v.'hat  land  is  essential  for  public  improvements. 
Poromba  v.  Sor:  r:CTf  iold,  354  ]-:as3.  432,  434.-  For  cxam.ple,  it  has 
stated  that  "(t)]ie  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  (project) 
area  is  for  the  administrative  agencies  and  may  not  be  retried  in 
the  courts",  vrorc-rtor  'Cnjttinr  Pcaltv  Co.  v.  v:orcer.ter  Ho\Tsinq 
Authority,  335  Mass.  19,  22;  or,  r.ore  recently,  that  "(c)ourts 
are  not  aut'noriz.ed  to  second-guess  tlie  (Boston  Redevelopment) 
Autl-iority  on  a  determination  made  by  the  Authority  tliat  a  par- 
ticular parcel  lies  v.-ithin  a  decadent,  substandard  or  blighted 
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open   area."      r:on):ov;   v.    nor.ton    nr-clovolonM-cnt   T\\)\:hori\:v ,     3A9   Mass. 
553,    561. 

One    cor.iponcnt    of   tliis    Cipparcnt   deference   to   an   admin ictrativc 
deterr.inaticn   of  purpose    is   the  persistent   refusal   of  the   courtc 
to    coiisidor   the   rr.otivcs    of  pviblic   officialc    in    including   par- 
ticular   land  v;ithin   a   project   area-.      As    the   Supreme   Judicial 
Court   put    it    in   upholding    the   public   purpose    of   a    slum   clearance 
project    in   ncvlrer   v.    VJorcestor,    334  Mass.    422,    430,    it  _  is 
"iminaterial  v;]iether  the    (housing)    authority  or   any  rhember   of- 
it  may   secretly  have   a  motive   other   than   slum  clearance    for 
supporting   the   project    ....      V7e   are   of  the   opinion   that   the 
plan,    on    its    face,    shows   that    its   dominant  purpose -is    slum 
clearance." 

In    D e s p ;•■. t c:h o r s  '    C a  f  o  ,    the   Court   has    given   the  best    summary   of 
its    lim.itod    roJ.e    in   this    area  : 

"Apparently   the   plaintiffs    e>:pect   to    sh.ov;  by 
oral    evidci-;cc    ttiat    tlie   authority's   motives   are    not 
v;hat    th.cy   purport    to  be.      Prcs\:mably    they    intend 
to   put   tiic   m.eivbers    of   the    autl^iority   on   the    stand 
and   to   cross-e:-:amino    them   as    to   tlioir   motives.      If 
the   plaintiffs    can   do  tlvnt    in   this    case,    any  person 
v;hose    land    is    about   to  be    ta):en    for   a   public   pur- 
pose   con.    do    the    same.      If    laiid    is    about    to  be    taken 
for   a   scliooliiousc,    tlio    ov.'ner   can   bring   suit   claim.ing 
that    the   jnotivc    of    th:;    authorities    for    the   proposed 
talcing    is    not    really   that    a    schoolhouse    is    needed,    but 
is    to    improve    th.e   appoarnnce    of   the   street,    to   ad- 
vertise   the    comm.unity,    to   give    jobs    to   contractors 
and  v.'or]:m.en,    to  maize   tliemsolves   popular  v.'ith   the 
parents    of   the    children,    or    is   v;hatever   other  motive 
ingciiuity    and   the   plausibilities    of   tlie    situation 
may   suggest.      To   permit    this   v;ould   be    seriously   to 
hamper   public   officers    in    the   perform.ance    of   duties 
necessary   to   tlie   public  welfare    .    .    .". 

'  332   Mass.    2  50    at    2G3. 
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■  .''./,:..•      co::cT.''.i:^jO"-J 

The  temper  of  tl^o  times  ic  one  in  v;hic"!i  a  nnrrcv;  construction  of 
the  pov.'ors  granted  to  urban  rencv;al  acjencies  is  not  the 
favored  construction.   On  the  contrary',  doubts  raised  by  suc- 
cessive ch.allcriccs  to  the  scope  of  urban  rone'.val  agencies'  pcvors 
have,  v;ith  regularity,  been  dispelled.   It  would  be  e::trer.iely 
difficult  to  co]-\cl\::C.c    that,  given  the  broad  staterr.ent  of  the 
legislative  purpose  beliind  Chapter  1213,  actually  included  in. 
the  Statute  itself,  in  Section  A5,    the  Authority  should  be 
fettered  by  restrictions  v.'hich  would  prevent  accomplishment 
of  the  very  objectives  the  Statute  sought  to  achieve.   In  the 
current  social  and  econoiaic  cli-ate,  in  wliich  urban  renev;al 
activities  iii  the  core  city  liave  readied  the  stage  of  urgency, 
\s'e  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Court  stould  be  persuaded  tcv.'ard 
a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  broad  pcv;crs  in  th.e 
Authority  v.'hic]i  are  appropriate  to  carrying  out  its  functions. 

PHILLIP  J.  NEXON 
PJN/aes  .     ■  ■    ■ 


Hay  21,  1971 
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C0Nr"Ji)':::?TAL 

Ro;    Pinrincinc   Pla)--.   for   Par):    Plar.r.    Proj act 
Thic   incri-.oraridu.T!   is    intended   to  set   forth    in   outline    for;v, 
tiie   financing   plan  and  related    legal   and    tax   problerr,:;    for   con- 
fidential  use   by   r.c:v(bcrs   of    tlie   Par};   Plaza    teani.      From   it  v;i3.1 
be  prcpa-cd   a   descriptive   rr.err.orajidun;  for    tlie   Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Aut^iority   and   for   possible   underv.'r iters   and  baji):s   who 
nught  purchase    the   revenue   bonds.      One*  section   of   such   a   rr.or.o- 
randuiTi  dealing   with    the   legal   power  of    the   Boston  Redevelop- 
incnt  Authority    ("BR.^")    to    issue   such   revenue   bonds    is    attached 
as    7vppcr,dix  A .  .     .  •     ■      . 

In   order    to    take   ad\'ar.tago   of    the   provisions   of    Section. 
103   of    t!:ic    Internal   Revenue   Code  v/jiich   authorizes    govern::>ental 
units    to    issue    tax   exempt  bonds   v.'hose   proceeds    are   utilized   by 
private    tax-paying   entities,    provided    the  proceeds   are   to   fi- 
nance   "residei^.tial  real   property    for    family   units",    we   plan   to 
as):   the   BRA    to    issue   its    revenue  bonds    for    the    following   pur- 
poses,   upon   ti-.e    following    terms   and    in  accordance  v/ith    the 
follov.'ing    procedure:  .    _. 

1.         Purposes 

The   residential   portion  of    the   Par):  Plaza    Project   in- 
volves    the   construction  of    approximately    1,C00   units   of.    luxury 
housing   and    100, units    or    low-to-modera te-income   housing    for 
tlie   eldc;rly   plus    parl.ing    facilities    for    tliese    units    (2,000 


spacer)  .      The   ci:l.i];v;tcc'.   corj'c  oC    'cY.cr.c   c'crwctxji'cz    ic    i)i    t)ic. 
ncicjliborJiood   of    5100,000,000.      Ir,   c-cldition,    tlic   Project   in- 
volvc::;    the    acc.'ui.'jition   of    the    Innc]   upon  v;hich    tl-;G    rccicontial 
units    and   related  parliing    facilities   v.'ill   stand.      Tl^cse   costs, 
togct;-icr  v^ith    the   related   do-'.-olition   and  relocation  costs, 
will    total    approximately    $20,000,000.      Beyond    this    there    is 
the   cost    (estiiuated   at   $20,000,000)    of    utility    and   street 
wor):   required    in   order   to   prepare    the   site    for    the   residential 
units    a)-;d    related   parh.ing   and   to   construct   the   Pla^a   over   the 
nev;  Ovaries    Street. 

In   addition    to   these   residentially    related    costs,    the 
Park   Plaza    Project  contcrriplatos    the   construction   of   an   approxi- 
mately    $60,000,000   hotel   cor.-.plex,    a   $50,000,000    retail   co-ple:-: 
and   a    $  office   tov.'er.      For    the   purposes    of    this 

jTie ::-.ar a ndur.i  v.-e   are  assuming    that  a   clear   distir.ction   can  be 
nude  bctv;cc!-i   cost   items    attributable    to    the   residential  and 
related   parh.ing   portion  of    the   Project  and   those   attributable 
to   other    portions.      As    a   practical   rr.atter,    this    distinction 
may  be    difficult   in   certain   circumstances    and   v.-ill   require 
considerable    future  analysis. 
2.         Terms 

'T1:ic   underv;riters   \-:ho  v;ill   be   handling  .the   distribution   of 
tlic    tax-e;-:cn.pt  bonds    and   notes    indicate   a   preference    for   re- 
venue  bonds    issued  by    the   BPJ.   containing    in   outline    form   at 
least    tlie    follo'.;ing   provisions:  .  •         '• 
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(a)  Ir.'carcDt   rate:. 

(b)  .  Torn:    '  .   •.- 

(c)  Security:   a  plcC.cjc   of  t!-:e  note  or  notes  of  UUA  (or 
an  affiliated  entity)  secured  by  a  first  rr.ortgacjc 
upon  the  real  and  personal  property,  except  for  pub- 
lic streets  and  public  plaza  areas  released  to  the 
City  of  }3oston  at  no  cost  and  a  conditional  assign- 
ment of  tJie  rents  to  be  derived  fro-i  the  residential 
portion  of  the  project. 

(d)   Trustee:  ,    '  •    :: ..  .  .  .  •.   Bajx^:,  who  v;ill 

.  "hold  the  security  behind  BUA's  note  as  collateral 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond  purchasers. 
(o)   Zuiiortization:  •    . 

(f)  Prepaynent:    ■  .   _     .   ■ 

(g)  OthiOr  provisions:   proceeds  of  the  bonds  v.'ill  be 
advanced  by  the  BR.-,  and  Trustee  as  construction  v.-ork 

•  phases  arc  completed.   Until  so  advanced,  cash  v.'ill 
be  invested  by  the  Trustee. 
3-.    Procedural  Stenr.  -  Non-Fiiinncial 

The  procedural  steps  into  v.'hicli  the  financing  and  contrac- 
tual  arrangements  r.ust  be  fitted  are  as  follov.'s: 

1-.    Adoption  of  the  Park  Plaica  Urban  Kcnev;al  Plan  by  the 
BI^  i]icluding  a  finding  ti^at  tl-.e  Project  area  is  decadent. 

2.    Approval  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil  arid  21ayor.      '  ■  /  ' 
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3.  Cor.plotion  o1   acquiGition  appraisr.li;   by    tliG   BRA   ajid 
dctcrraination   of   the  prices    to  be   offered   and   the   pro   tan  to 
payrr.eiitc    to   bo   ir.adc .  "  '    *  ' 

4.  ;\cquisition   of   parcels   by   BRA 'and  payraont  of   pro 
tan  to   payr.oiits  .  •  _  • 

5.  ]^elocation  of  site  occupants    and  payment  or  reloca- 
tion  payments.  ...  '  . 

6.'       Derao.lition  of   properties.  ■■  •  • 

7,  Installation  of   site   ir.-.provc~.ents    including  utili- 

•  ■  ■ 

ties,  streets  and  plaza.  .     . 

8.  Construction  of  residential  buildings  and  related 
par);ing.         '       ••        _  •  '   .      ,.....■ 

4.    B]Uv  -  BU/v  Contract         ■  .     •      '    .    •' 

In  order  to  accorr.plis!^  these  steps  and  to  integrate  the 
financial  steps  into  tlie  above,  the  BR.^  and  BUi\  would  enter 
into  an  agrccr.cnt  v.'hich  v;ould  include  tli'e  matters  normally 
covered  by  a  B]IA  land  disposition  agreer.-.ent  and  set  forth 
tJie  obligations  of  each  of  the  parties  in  connection  v;ith 
eacli  of  the  procedural  steps  outlined  i}i  Section  3  above  as 
follows: 

St cos  1  and 2:  . 

The   agrceir.cnt  v;ould  be   con.ditional   upon   completion   of 
Steps    1   and    2  by    the   B:yw  City    Council   and  Mayor. 
Sten    3:  \  '  '        ■ 

BUA  v;ould  be   given   the    right   to   concur   in    tlie.BRA's    de- 
termination   of  prices    and   pro    ta.nto  payments. 
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BUA  v/ould  bo  required  to  provide  the  Ii)^^  with  funds  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  pricer.  acjrced  to  ir.  Step  3  a;;d  t]^.e  Trustee 
under  th.c  bond  iscuo  v/culd  be  required  to  advance  the  funds 
required. 
Stco  5:      .  ,  .   •        •..'•• 

BUA  would  be  required  to  acccrr.plish  the  relocation  of 
cite  occupants  and  the  Trustee  to  provide  payments  as  reloca- 
tion payr.ents  wore  required.  •  .      -. 
Stop  G:               •    _      •                 •  •  .  _ 
BUA  would  bo  required  to  der.olish  the  required  properties 
since  relocation  v.'as  corspletcd  and.  the  Trustee  v/ould  advance 
the  required  funds.        '■        .          •   ^  _    •  • 
Stcn  7:                 -..     •    •       *       .      '■        ' 

BUA  .would  be  required  to  provide  the  site  iir.provcmcnts 
and  the  Trustee  to  advance  the  required  funds.   Upon  co;r.ple- 
tion  of  the  public  streets  they  v/ould  be-  conveyed  by  BUA  to 
the  City  of  Boston  v/ithout  cost  or  cor.-.pens a tion . 
Stcn  8:  '        *     •       • 

■_  BUA  v/ould  be  required  to  construct  the  residential  build- 

ings and  related  parking  and'  the  Trustee  to  advance  the  funds 
as  construction,  progresses. 

■  This  contract  should  be  executed  by  the  tine  of  the  Br^A 
and  City  Council  action  on  the  ur]:)an  rcncv/al  plan  since  it 
will  form  the  frai.^cwork  of  the  fii^.ding  that  a  financially 
feasible  plan  exists. 
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5 .         Ovitlliic    of    L'-'oal   An.-i!)  vr;  jr.    and    rrol^lor.'.n 

(a)  The   conclusion    tluat   the   DRA's    revenue   bone'':  v.-hen    is- 
sued will  bo    tr.:-:   c::c?:.pt:  is   based   upon   Section    103   of   tl'io    In- 
ternal  Revenue   Cede.      A    tax  ruling   to   that   effect  will   be 
sought.  \  ■.  — '         • 

(b)  The    conclusion    that   the   V.T<A  has.  the    constitutional 
power    to   engage    in   this   activity   rests    upon   the  Allydonn    case 
holding    that    the   public  purpose    of   clearing  blighted  and   deca- 
dent   land   and   rer.oving   slur.s    justifies   action  by 'public   aut!-.or- 
ities    si'.Tiilar  ■  in   nature    to    that  herein  .contcn-.plated  .      See   7'.p- 
pendix  7\.  •  ■  .  . 

(c)  Tlie   conclusicn   that   the  DRA  has    statutory   powers    to 
issue   tlie    revenue  bonds   and"  to   enter   into   the   BUA'  agrec:."ient 
rests    upon    the    argu",icnts    outlined   in  Appendix  A. 

(d)  .  The   coniClusion    that   the   cc;rpetitive   bidding   statutes 
do   not   proh.ibit   the   BRA. 's    execution   of    the   proposed   contract 
with   BU7v   rests    upon   the    fact   that   all   public  v/orks    herein   con- 
teiTiplated    (streets,    utilities,    etc.)    are    to  be   constructed 
v;ithout   cost    to   the  City   or   BR.^. .  .     ." 

(e)  I    do   not  believe    that   even   the  "close   relationship 
expressed   in    the   agreer.-.ent  between   the   BP.A.  and   BU7v  will   involve 
us    in    legal  problcr.-.s    raised  by   plair.tif fs    in   the  ?joskov.'   case. 
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7\ppi-\'nT>:  A 


Doscr  i-.~' t:  v o   r'r;r.iora n c"! u v^ 
re 
I   Par):    ]>"nxn    l>vor.uo   P.or.clc 


of 

Boston   T'odovoj  on-.r.ent    Av.t!":oritv 


I.  ■  DGr>cr5.ption   of    Ir-.r,v.o.  '.       "     • 

(To  be   i;upplied.      This   section  v;ill   set   forth    the  basic 
terns   of    the   issue,    c.r.phasizing    the   non-recourse   nature   of 
tlicse  bonds    and    their    tax-exerr.pt  status.      It  will   cover    the 
jnatters    outlined   in   Section   2   of   the  basic  r.orr.orandun)  . 

II .  Description   of    Pari:   Pla;^a    Project  •     . 

(To  be    supplied-.      This   section  v/ill    focus   on    the   resi- 
dential  portion   of   the   project,    the   tining   of  various   proce- 
dural  and    financial   steps   and   the   tern-.s   of    the   BPJ'.-BUA 
Agreo:;'.ont .      It  will   cover  .the   natters    outlined   in  Sections 
1,    3   and    4    of    t]ie  basic  nerorandun)  . 

III.  Lftgalit\^    of    Isr.uo   ar.d    of   Project 

A .         BRA   Action    in   Carrying   Out  Park   Plaza   Project  will 
not  V.\o]ate   Con?,  titution .  "  •  • 

Tlie   constitution.al  pov.'er   of    th.e   Boston   Redevelop- 
ment Autl^ority    (the    "BTv-A")    to   enter    into   the   Park   Plasa   Pro- 
ject   (th.e    "Project"),    including   tlie ,  Agreenent  with   Boston  Ur- 
ban Associates    ("BUA")-,    rests    upon   a   determination    that    the 
dcvclopneiit   of    the  Project    is   a   public   purpose. 


T)io  bacic   case   cupporLinrj    tl^.c   cxcrciLic   of    tl:>o   powcri;    of 
tlie   BRT^.    in    a    project   Gi;r;ilar   to   tliis    ono    is   Allvdon   R^'aVuv 
Coro.    V.    Hol.vol-.o   liov.r;  ir.rr   Aut:-:ori  t-y ;     30^i    r-'iacc  .    208    (1939), 
holclir.rj    tluit  cloariny   of   blicjl^.tcd   ana   decadent   land   and   re- 
HKJvincj   53lu:uG    is   a   public    purpose.      Subsequent  cases   have 
found   the   clir.ination  of  blicl^.tcd  open   areas    likcv/ise   to  be 
a   public   purpose,    Dodoc  v .    Prudential    Insurance   Conoanv,     34  3 
Mass.    375    (19  61)  .      In    the   Dodce   case,    ir.orcovcr,    the  Suprcr,-.e 
Judicial   Court   noted    that,    in  detcrrr.ining  public  .purpose, 
"  (c)onsidoraticn  r.ay   properly  be  given    to   the  prevention   of 
the   develop:ncnt  of   slur.;s   adjacent   to   the  blight".      Going   even 
further,    the   Massachusetts    Supreir.e   Judicial   Court,    in   Eowker 
V.    Citv    of   Worcester,    33-1    Mass.    422,    430    (195C),    favorably 
cited    )3or:"an   v.    Par'-:er,    340    U.S.    26,    33'  (1954)     for    the  propo- 
sition  that   even    the   ir.provc"ent  of    the   appearance    and   at- 
tractiveness   of   a   project   area    is   a   valid   public   purpose. 

Our  Court  has   also   continued   to   follow   that  portion   of 
the  Allvdon    decision  v.'hich  holds    that  public  purpose   is    to 
be   detcrr-.ined  on   a   casc-by-case  basis    "with   reference   to   the 
object   sounh.t   to  bo   accor.plished   and   the^  degree   and   manner 
in  which    the   object  affects    the   public  welfare".      Allydon   at 
292;    sec   also,    Opinion   of    the   Justices,    341"  Mass.    73C,    748 

(19  60)  .         ■  •  .  •  .' 

In  each -.instance  it  is  the  "main",  PaoadJnis  v.  Soi^or- 

vilDc,  331  Mass.  627,  632  (1954),  the  "primary".  Opinion  of. 
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the  .7u5M-icr.r;,  "3  3  2  >-asG  .  769,  782  (1DS5),  the  "cor,;ina  ting " , 

■  Do  in  5  or.  c,[    tho  Ju-tfc-  -^,  33/,  vacc.  760,  764  (19SG),  or  tho 

"i:uj)cia;:;G;ntal",  M::?A  v.  Xov;  ;::;f:3^n.:l  vc-rchantr;  !;ational  non::, 

.1969  MiSc.  Adv.  Sheets  937,  99G,  purpG:;e  of  t!-o  under talcinc 

that  is  to  control  the  deter.T.inaticn  of  public  purpose.   Th.c 

benefit  to  the  public  r.ust  be  direct  for  a  public  purpose  to 

be  found,  Ooinion  of  the  Justices,  3/9  Mass.  794,  798  (1955), 

but  once  t]-:at  direct' benefit  exists, 

"(t)here  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  t!io  project  r.ust  fail  as  a  public      ■  . 
purpose  because  a  cleared  area  is  to  be 
.rebuilt  v;i-ch  buildings  v.'hich 'are  .  not 
dwellings,  or  that  a  blight,  if  rerr.ovcd 
in  the  course  of  urban  recevelo:3P.ent , 
particularly  if  it  is  found  to  bo  one  not 
about  to  jj-;  elir.iinated  by  private  capital, 
must  be  replaced  by  r.isidential  buildings." 

Dodge  at  38  3 
SiiValarly,  so  long  as  the  activity  is  not  primarily  for  pri- 
vate, rat}:!cr  t;u~n  puJjlic,  benefit,  ir.cidojital  }Denefit  to  pri- 
vate individuals  will  not  undemiinc  the  project  -  See,  e.g., 
Qpi  n  J  o  n  of  th  c  Jus  t :  c  c  s  ,  349  Kass  .  79^,  799  (1965);  lYAFA   at 
996  -  nor  will  it  be  necessary  that  every,  parcel  v/ithin  a 
given  project  area  iteslf  be,  for  eMample,  substandard,  deca- 
dent or  a  blighted  open  area.   VJorcester  Knitting  Realty  Co. 
V.  V.iorccr-.v.f;r  }!ousin:'  /'.uthorit^' ,  335  Mass.  19,  22  (195G);  Lu):e 
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.  Massachusetts  Turn^vho  Authority,  337  !4ass  .  30^,  30G  (1953). 


The  second  question  of  importance  I-:ere  is  just  who  de- 
termines w!::ctl^er  a  particular  undcrta]:ing  by  a  governm.ental 
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acjcricy    ir: ,    in    fact,    of   pri:nary  benefit   to   t'nc   public;    or, 
pliraccd  ;noro   prcciGcly,    to  v;hat  extent  v;ill   the    judiciary 
rcvicv/   an   allccjation    that  a   rcOcvclopr.-.cnt   project  will   not 
be   of    pri;.'ory   benefit    to   tlie   public." 

The    United  States    Suprc"e  Ccu/t  has    ruled  broadly    that, 
with    respect   at   least   to    the   pcv.'er   of   e::'.incnt   do-.ain, 
"(t)he    role    of    the   judiciary   in   detcrr.ininc;  v;hcthcr   that 
pov;er   is   being   exercised   for   a   public  purpose    is   an   ex- 
tremely   narrov;   one".      Dcrnan   at    32.    The  ^'-Massachusetts    Su- 
pre;ne   Judicial   Court,    on   the   other   hand,    seems    to  have   given 

« 

the  courts  sou'.e  role  in  this  area:    "     '         ^      .   ■ 

"Whether  the    taking  is  for  a  public  pur-. 
pose  is  a  subject  for  judicial  examina- 
tion. .  .  I' 

•  ■   Luke  at  308 

But;  the  Court  continues  in  Lu}ce ,  at  30  8, 

".  ,  .if  the  taking  is  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, tlie  necessity  for  the  appropriation        .  . 
(of  a  particular  parcel  l:)y  the  Authority) 
is  not  a  judicial  question,  but  a  legisla- 
tive one,  irrespective  of  v.'hether  the  de- 
termination v.'as  by  the  Legislature  or  by 
public  officers  to  v.'liom  the  Legislature 
delegated  t!ic  po'.;cr"  . 

Thus,  the  Court  has  given  various  public  officials  "wide 

discretion"  to  determine  v.'hat  land  is  essential  for  public 

improvements.   Porer..bn  v  .  Snrinaf  ield ,  35'!  iMass  .  4  32,  4  34 

(1968).   For  example,  it  lias  stated  th.at  "(t)hc  determination 

of  .the  bounduTies .of  the  (project)  area  is  for  the  administra- 

tivc  agencies  and  may  not  be  retried,  in  U^o   .courts",  v;orccstei 
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at  22;  or,  ;v.orc  recently,  that  "{c)durtG  arc  not  avjthorizod 
to  GGConcl-cjv.cGS  the  (Bo::  ton  Rcdcvclopr.ent)  Autliority   on  a 
detcrr.ination  r.adc  by  the  Authority  tliat  a  particular  parcel 
lies  v/ithiin  a  decadent,  su;>:;tandard  or  blighted  open  area." 
Moskcw  V.  ];o:-:ton  :^edevelo:;r-ic;nt  7-uthoritv,  3<9  :'as5  .  553,  561 
■(1965).      •         •■.  •      . 

One  cc:aponent  of  this  apparent  deference  to  an  ad.Tiini- 
strative  dcter^^ination  of  purpose  is  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  courts  to  consider  the  r.otives  of  public  officials  in 
includi)icj  particular  land  v.'ithin  a  project  area.   As  the  Su- 
pren-.e  Judicial  Court  put  it  in  upholding  the  public  purpose 
of  a  sluni  clearance  project  in  Bcv.'?'r^r  v.  V?orccster ,  33''i  ;-:ass 
422,  A30    (1D5G)  ,  it*is  "iir.material  v;]^.ethcr  the  (housing)  au- 
•thority  or  any  "cr.'jcr  of  it  r.iay  secretly  have  a  r.otive  other 
than  sli^Ti  clearance  for  supporting  th.e  project  .  .'  ■.  .   V7e 
are  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  plan,  on  its  face,  shov;s  that  its 
dominant  purpose  is  slum  clearance." 

The  Court  v;ill  reconsider  a  plan  that,  on  its  face,  de- 
monstrates a  public  purpose  only  if  the  complainant  alleges 
specific  facts  on  the  public  record  v;r.ich*  are  sufficient  to 
shov;  abuse  of  official  discrctioTi  tlirovigli  bad  faith  or  capri- 
■  cious  or  arbitrary  action.   Worces  her  at  22.   Mere  "sum.m.ary 
assertions  of  bad  faith  and  arbitrary  and  capricious  action" 
are  insufficient.   T_d.  'Instead,  "  (i)  t  requires  clear  alle- 
gations of  soecific  facts  to  state  a  case  for  any  relief,  or 
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to  i;hov/    that   ar.y    rcr.l   cGntrovr.ri;y   oy.ic.'cz ,    bajjcd   upon   r.bucc   of 

cuch    officir.l   discretion."      Poro:r;V.n   at    ^3-1. 

I"    Drwoatchorn  '    Cave,    the   Court   hai:    given    the   best   Gur.v.\-:ry 

of   its    limited   role   in    t'nis    area:         •   ■ 

"/ipparently    ti'.c   plaintiffs    expect   to 
Gho-.v'   by    oral   evidence    that   the    authority's 
motives    are   not  v;r<at   they   purport    to  bo  . 
Prcfjunably    they    intend   to  put    the   laeir.bers 
of    tlio.  authority    on    the   stand   and   to  cross- 
exa}nine    the:.-;  as    to   their  r^otives  .      If   the  •    " 

plaiiitiffs    can   do   tjiat   in   tl-.is    case,    any  .     . 

person  whose    land   is    about   to  be   ta]:en    for      " 
a  public  purpo::c    can   do   the   sar.-.e  .      If 
land   is   about    to  be    ta}:en    for   a   school- 
houiJC,    the   ov;ncr   can  bring   suit   clairdng 
_  that   the  ;.".otive   of    the   authorities    for   the 
proposed   taking    is    not   really    that   a   school- 
house   is   jTecded,    .'ut   is    to  ir.provo   the   ap- 
pearance  of    the   street,    to  advertise    the 
coianunity ,    to  give   jobs    to   contractors   and 
v;or}:i:;cn,    to'  r.ake    tiicmselves    popular  with 
tlie   parents    of    tlie   children,    or    is   v/h.at- 
ever   otlicr   rr.otive    ingenuity   and   the   plausi- 
bilities   of    the   situation  ir.ay    suggest.      To 
porir.it   this   v;ould  be   seriously    to   liaruoer 
pu'olic  officers    i)-i    tlie   porforr.ance   of 
duties    necessary    to   the  public 'welfare 
*    •     •       • 

332  .Mass.    259    a't   263    (1955). 

B.         )3]vA    7scti  on    in    Tssviino    Its    Revenue    }3ond.-:    and   ICntcr- 


incr    in.to    the   BP,A-!^-IJ^    ■"■creor.ej-'.t    is    nerr^'.issible    uiider  Massacliu- 
.sctts    statutes.  .  .         • 

In   order   to   carry   out   the   Par):   Plaza   Project   the 
BPJv  v.'ill   adopt   and  the   City   Council   and  Mayor   of  Boston  and 
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Mar:r.ac]u-..'.cLt::    Dopartr/.cnt   of    Cor.i;v.uni ty   Affaire    oacli   will   .-.p- 


prove    an    urban   roncv/al  plan    (t)ic    "Urban    Koncwal  Plan")    f 


or 


a  defined-  project  area  '(the  "Project  Area")  .   It  will  also 
make  fir.dinrin  that  thi::  Project  Area  conctitutes  a  decadent 
area  within  th.e  r.caning  of  C'r.apter  i2l3  of  th.c  ■•lasnachusetts 
General  Lav/c  (sections  of  which  are  hereinafter  cited  witl:;- 
out  repetition  of  the  Chapter  designation)  .   Assuraing  the 
facts  are  properly  found  and  the  Urban  Renev.-al  Plan  properly 
drafted  and  ap.proved,-  the  statutory  authorization  for  this 
portion  of  the  BPw^'s  activities  is  clear  (Section  ^.C)    and 
well  tested.   (See  cases  cited  above  in'  Subsection  A.)  . 

The  BR,\  will  then  enter  into  tl^e  CnA-BUA  Agreer.ent, 
the  tcri?,3  of  which  arc  outlined  in  Section  II  above,  issue 
its  ]\cvenue  Bonds  in  the  principal  a:r.our,t  of  $ 
which  is  the  ostir.'.ated  aggregate  a:-ount  requ.ired  to  fund 
all  activities  required  by  the  Urloan  Iscncwal  Plan  v;;iich  re- 
late to  residciitial  units,  including  acquisition,  relocation 
of  Project  A.rea  occupants.  de;"olition,  street,  plaza  and 
utility  i!?,prcve:r.ents  a!id  construction  of  residential  units 
and  related  par];ing.   (See  Section  II  above)  .   Proceeds  of 
tJie  issuance  of  the  Bonds  v.'ill  be  held  by  tlie  Trustee  and 
issued  to  thic  BRA  or  BUA  as  work  on  the  Project  progresses  . 
The  funda.T.ontal  question  of  statutory  construction  is  wl:iet]:er 
t]ie  BRA  is  autliorized  by  Ch.aptcr  121B  to  borrow  moneys  an,d  • 
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to  nrronrjo  for  Uicir  rolcric2iwCj  to  a  rcdcvclopcr  for  tlic  pur- 
por.o  of  cr.r.blincj  !:uch  rcdcvclopcr  to  carry  out  t^-ic  rcdcvclop- 
ment  conter.-.plr.tocl  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan.   If  guc]i  borrc\;- 
ing  and  rclen.clir.c  for  tiic  accor.-v.cdation  of  a  rcdovelopcr  and 
without  any  ric^ht  of  recourse  by  the  bondholders  againr.t  the  . 
BIIA  or  -tihe  City  of  Bccton  is  pormiGsiblc,  then  tlio  statutory 
authorisation  for  the  execution  of  the  DrJ\-I3UA  Agreement  is 
beyond  question.   See  Section  /iG   giving  the  r.RA  all  powers 
necessary  or  convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the  sta- 
tutory purposes,  including  in  Section  11(1)  the  power  to  enter 
intO/  execute  and  carry  out  contracts  and  all  other  instruments  . 

A  careful  reading  of  the  statute  is  required.   It  pro- 
ceeds as  follows:   '       ' 

(1)   Under  Section  1  an  "urban  renov;al  Plan"  is  de- 
fined as.  "a  detailed  plan  .  .  .  'which  ,  .  .  shall  ..  " .  .  indi- 
cate .  .  .  such  rcdevelopr.-ient  .  .  i  as  iriay  be  proposed  .  .  . 
and  proposed  land  uscs/  r.axir.'urri  densities  and  building  re- 
quirernents  .  "    '     "  .        • 

Also  under  Section  1,  an  "urban  renev/al  project"  is  a 
"project  to  }:e  undertaken  in  accordance  v;ith  an  urban  roncv;al 
plan"  to  acco.v.plish  certain  basic  goals.   Fron  the  language  of 
the  defir;ition,  it  is  clear  that  the  BR.^  does  not  have  the 
po'wer  itself  to  construct  buildings  on  a  project  site,  althcugji 
it.  r.ay  repair,  re];'0ve  or  rehabilitate  buildings  for  v/iiicl-.  such, 
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action  is  appropriate;  under  the  plan.   Sucli  cone  truction ,  sul)- 
sur.cd  in  the  definition  under  the  v.'ord  "rodovelop::;ent" ,  is    to 
be  done  by  private  enterprise  -  in  our  case  by  nUA  .   "Maki]:ig 
any  land  or  i;;.prover,-.onts  acquired  in  the  area  of  the  project 
availaljle  for  redovelcpr.-.cnt  ...  by  private  enterprise",  ]\o\:- 
ever,    is  a  function  of  a  redeveloprr.ent  authority  such  as  the 
BT<j\,    and  is  a  function  included  v;ithin  the  definition  of  an 
"urban  rcnov.'al  project".         •  ■  .    . 

(2)   Section  ^io  (d)  gives  to  the  BR?w  as  an  urban 
renewal  agency  /  the  pcv;er  "to  engage  in  urban  rcncv;al  pro- 

t 

jccts".   Althoug:i  the  neaning  of  the  verb  "to  engage  in"  is 
not  iru~ediately  clear,  a  corr.parison  of  Sections  '16(d)  and 
11(f)  as  v;cll  as  the  conte>:t  in  v;hich  Section  AG(.d)    appears, 
botl:;  argue  for  a  broad  construction  of  tlie  tern.   So  con- 
strued, the  ter."  allov^s  the  3n^  "to  engage  in"  the  various 
phases  of  -tl-^e  project  even  after  it  has  made  the  land  avail- 
able to  iiUA  for  rodevcloprAent .   (The  BI^A's  pc.ver  to  borrcv; 
funds  and  to  reloan  them  to  BUA  to  carry  out  the  relocation, 
der.olition,  site  preparation  and  street  and  utility  v;crk  is 
clear  be-/c.;-id  doubt)  . 

—  • 

(3)   As  part  of  its  "engaging"  in  the  ur}5an  renev/al 
project  in  v.'hic):i  BUA  is  undertaking  the  redevelopiucnt ,  th.e 
BR.^  v.'ould  borrcv;  r.voi'jey  t)iroug]:i  the  issuance  of  its  bonds. 
Section  11(h),  specifically  grants  the  BRA  the  power  "to      ■  ■ 
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borrov;   i:.or.cy    f.or  any   of   itc   purpc.';cs    upon   the   sccvirity   of   it;: 
bonuc".      Tlic  word   "purposcc"   iz    not   specifically    defined  but,     , 
'sijicc    it   is    uGcd   ol.'jov.'hcrc   in   the   ccction   only    to   indicate 
statute::^/    or   Chapter   121B   purpoccc,    it   clearly   has    a  jr.eaning 
different   fron   and  broader   than   the  word    "pov;ers"  wi;ich    is 
used   in    the   section   to   refer   only    to   the    agency's   pcv;ers  .      The 
implication    of    the   use   of    this   broader   tcrr;.  in    the   borrowing 
power   section   is    that   the   BRA  r.-.ay  borrov;   rr.oncy    to  assist   in 
the    acliievc;;;cnt   of   ertdz   v;!-iich   it   lacks    t]:e  pov;er  directly  •  to 
pursue.      The   ends   here  v.'ould  bo    the   redevelopr.ient   of    the   Pro- 
ject  Area  by   3UA/    and    the   BRA   tl^us    could  borrow  irioney   to  assist 
that   rcdevelop-cnt  v.'hich    is    conte.v.plated  by   the   Urban  Renewal 
Plan   and  which   it  is    the   purpose   of   Chapter   1213   to  bring 
£ibout.   ■ 

This  close  reading  of  the  statute  accords  v.'ith  tlie  general 
scher.io  of  the  Chapter  and  the  basic  tenets  of  the  urban  rencv.'al 
prograni. 

The   statute    defines    an    "urban   rcnev.-al   plan"   as    "a   detailed 
plan    .     .    .-for   an   urban   renev;al  project,   which   plan    .    .    .    shall 
,    .    .    indicate    .     .    .    such    redevelopment    ...    as   nay  be   pro- 
posed   to  bo    carried   out    .    .    .    and  proposed    land   uses,    maxir.um 
densities    and  building   rec(uirc~03its " .      The    "plan"    then   is    a 
complete    ii'idication   of    "redevclopr.-.ent"   proposed'  for   an  urban 
■renewal   proJQct.      The   real  question   raised  by    this    definition 
concerns    tl-;e   pcrraittcd   role   of   a   r6develop:r,cnt   autliority    in 
til  a  t    r  c  d  c  V  c  1 C/}  >  r,i  e  r.  t . 
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The   v;orc1    "rcccvclcr-ir.cnt "   itnclf   uppcarz    only   once   i;i    tl^c 
definition   of    "urban   rcnc\.-al  project",    v;hcrc    its    \\zc\oc   ccrvcG 
to   drav;    t].o    line   bcf-'cen   cuch   preliminary   f:tanc.':    of    the   pro- 
ject   as    land    a5:?je:T:oly ,    site    i::.prover.\cnt    and    dc^.olition.   and 
the   actv.:.!    ccnntruction   that  v.'ill   i rr.pl ci.'.ent   t)ic    "detailed 
plan".      The    definition   is    a    functional   one:      v;horeas    redcvelop- 
iTient   itself   is    essentially   an   activity    for  private   enterprise- 
and   tlierefor  not   extensively   defined,    the   preliminary   stacjcs 
of   a   project   are    for   the   operating   agencies    such   a5    the   B:i?i 
and,    therefor,    arc   r.ore   precisely   set   out.      Just  v;hcre   tJie 
line   bcfv.'ccn   thiCse   tv.'o   activities    is    t-o  be   found   is    indicated 
by   the    inclusion  v;ithin    the   definition   of   an  urban   rencv;al 
project   of    the    ".v.a};ing   of   any    land   or  iiTiprovcr.cnts   acquired 
in   the    area    of    t_he  project   available   for  rcdevelopn^.ont    .     .     . 
by   private    enterprise".      Such    "jr.aking   available"    for  redevelop- 
ment  is,    thus,    itself   part   of  an    "urban   renev.'al  project". 

Because    the   definition  of  an   urban  -renev/al  project   in 
Section    1   so   clearly    ir.plics    the  existence   of   certain   pov/crs 
in    tlie    operating   agencies,    the    next   step   is   a^  consideration 
of   t}^cse   pov.'ors  . 

Under    the    terras    of   Section    9,    a   redevclop:T.ent   authority 
is    also  an    urban   rcnev;al   agency.      Section  ■'':6    sets    out   the 
po-.vcrs    of   an   urban   renev.'al   agency   ajid  a.v.qng   thein  are   the   pcv/crs 
granted   an   operatii^.g   agency   pursuant  to  Section   11.      Both    sec- 
tibns  ,    t'lcrefor ,  ■  liave    a   bearing    on   the  problem. 


•/ 
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•     The   prca::-j>lcc    to  Scctioi^c    11  and    'IG,    in   al;v.o3t   identical 
.  lanyur-cjo,    rjive    th.c   agency    "the   pcv;cx-c   necccsary   or   con.vonicnt 
to  carry    out   c::id   cTf  cctv.a  to    the  purpo^cc    of    (the)    relevant 
provir -.or.c    cC:    the   General   Lav.'s " .      There    is    covr.ctl^ing   unclear, 
alrnoot    circular,    in   tl^is    lanrviagc.      Althourh    it  coulu  be   ar- 
gued   that    the    language   actually  r.eans    "...    ncccGcary    or   con- 
venient  to    carry   out   and   effectuate"    the   agency's   purposes, 
such    a    general    argurr.ent,    standing   alone,    secns    less    than    con- 
vincing. '  •         • 

'After   the   general  prear.Vole,    both   Sections    11   and   4  6  'enu- 
merate  pcv.'crs    specifically    granted    to  -the    agency.      The    first 
pair    to   consider  are   Sections    11(f)    and   4G(d). 

Both    use    the   verb    "engage   in":      Section    46(d)    allo'.vs    the 
agency   sirr:ply    "to   engage    in   urban   rencv;al   projects"  while   Sec- 
tion   11(f)    allcv.'s    it    "to  engage   in    .    .    .    the   construction 
...    of   any    .     .    .    urban   rencv/al    .    .     .    project  which    it   is 
autl"iori/:cd    to   underta;;o    .     .    .    ".  •  •      . 

\71ien   con^paring   the   two  usages,    one    caii   only   conclude 
that    "engage    in"    itself   carries    no  particular,    o;DScure  Clean- 
ing,   but   its    nornal   connotation.      V.'hat   is    significant  about 
tihe   usage,    liowcver ,    is   V;l-;at   follows    the   verl^:       in  Section 
11(f)    tiiG   agency   ray    engage   in  a    limited    list   of   specific 
activities    ]:)ertaining   to  'a    limited   set   of    urban   renewal   pro- 
jects,   while    under  Section    46(d)    the    agency  nay   engage   in 
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urban    rcncv;al   project.-:    cjcnoral.ly ,    v/ith    no   liinitc   ac    to    tjic 
activiticc    it  will   uncic-rtalcc    in   connection   thcrcv;it;:i .      Equally 
significant,    the   pcv;crc   authoriy.cc;- unc'er  Section    /.G(cl)    arc 
granted   only    to    tho.';c  .T.oro    cc-pre]icn£;ivc   acjencicG    tl'.at  qualify 
as   both   operating   agcncici;    and   urban    rcncvai   agoncion  .      And, 
finally,    -Lho   yjov/ers    thcr.celves    cranted  under   each   of    tlie   sub- 
sections   of   Section    ^. G   generally   are    of   a  ir.ore    expansive   nature 
than    tl'ic   more   specific   aut;iorizations    set   forth    in   Section    11. 
In   short.    Section    '^G    appears    to   give    urban    rcnev.'al   agencies 
relatively   v;ide    loov;ay    "to  engage   in   urban   renev;al   projects". 
Even'  rr.orc    ir.portant   than  Section    ^,G{C:)    is    Section    11(h), 
for   }icre   the   consideration   turns    from-  the    relatively  v;ell- 
defined    "pcv;ers "   of    the   agency,    per   se ,    to   the   undefined  ph.rase 
"purpose::":      specifically,    Section   11(h)    gives    an   agency    the 
po'.ver    "to  borrov;  rr.or.ey    for  any   of   its   purposes    upon    the    se- 
curity   of    its   ]jonds    .     .    .    ".  •  _         ■  ■ 

The    first   significant   aspect  of    this    provision   is    th.at 
it   clca.rly    talks    about   tJie   purposes    of    'che    agency    itself   and 
not   elliptically   about    "the  purposes    of    the    relevant  provi- 
sions   of    tlic    Ge;ieral   Lav;s", 

I-lorc   significant   is    that  Section   11  (]i)    is    the    only    sub- 
section  in   cith.er  Section    11   or  Section    ^.G'to   speak    of    t!-:e 
purposes    of    the   agency.      Because   Subsection    (h)    just   as    easily 

could   liave    provided   thi'e   autliority    to  borrov;   such   r.oncy    as    is 
> 

"nccessarv    and   convenient   to   the   exercise   of    the   powers 
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gT.-xr.'ccd   in    tl^in    c!'.:^ptcr"    (ac    in   Subjection    (1)),    that   the 
draftciacn   spo::G   inrjtcad   of    "purporjcc"    suc;ycGtc    a  wholly   dif- 
ferent  intent.      One   irr.plicr. tion   of    the   use    of   t)iG  word    "pur- 
poser;"    rati^.cr    tTir.n    "po.-.'crs"    is    t'r<at   even  v.-hicrc   the   acjency 
doGi;   not  h:ivc    the   defined  pcv.'cr   directly    to   en.cjace   in   a    cer- 
tain   node    of   activity,    it   nonct'^.elecs    r.ay   borrov;  r,oncy    to 
achieve    the   e:\cl   to  which    that   activity  v.'ould   have   been   di- 
rected,   provided   only    that   the   achievement   of    that   er.d   is    a 
purpose    of    the   acjency . 

Surely    a    court  would   require   such   a  purpose    to  bo   a    legi- 
tiir.ate    one,    and   that  raises    the   question   of    just  what   is    such 
a   legitin-.ato   purpose,      .^s    a   matter   of   semantics,    the  v7ord 
"purpose"    itself,    absent   any   ether   definition,    refers   most 
corru.ior. ly    to    the   ultimate    intent  beliind   one'.'i   actions,    to  wh.at 
one   hopes    to   achieve.      It   does    not   succjest   sliort-raiirc   coals 
or   interim   expedient   steps.      In    tcrrms    of   Chapter   1213,    the 
purpose    of   an   agency   hardly    could  be   an^  other    tlian   the    com- 
pletion  of    tlie   various   projects    -   including   urban   renewal 
projects    -    that   it  v;as   brought  into  being   to  undertake.      Since 
such   projects    are  virtually    its   sole   purpose   their   com.pletion 
inust   also   be   a    legitimate   purpose. 

Augmenting   the   f le>:i]:)ility    thus   provided  by   Section 
11 (10    is    Section    11(1),    which   grants    the   power    "to  enter    into, 
execute   and   carry   out  contracts    and   all   ot)ier   instruments 
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ncccnrjary    or    cor.vc;iiLr;l:   to    tl-ic   c::c::cicc    of    the   power;:    grar.'tcd 
in   this    cliaptcr".      One   of    the    "pov;crn    cjrantcd",    of    coursc/    is 
tl\c   bror.d   borrc-.-'ing   pc'..'cr   of   cub.occtior.    (h)  ,    and   tocjetlicr 
v.'itli    it,    subor  ctioii    (1}    fjrcatly    or.hanccs    the    cornpatencc-    of 
an   agency    to  .ac!:;ievc   its   purpose   of -ccr.-.plcting   its   projects. 

Thus,    both   as   a   r.attcr  of   close  statutory   construccion 
and   as    a   r.a  liter   of   i;r.pler:.enting   the   broader   statutory   pur- 
poses   and   schcr.ie,    the   proper   reading   of  C-^iapter   12113   author- 
i'/cs    ]y.A   issuance    of   its    revenue   bones    as    an   accorrj.-.odation    to 
its   Park   Plaza   redevelcoer. 
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August  20,  1970 


Mr.  Edv/ard  H.  Linde 
Executive  Vice  President 
Boston  Urban  Associates 
1  Boston  Place 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02102 

Dear  Mr.  Linde: 

This  memorandum  examines  the  development  opportunities  for 
luxury  rental  apartments  at  your  Park  Plaza  site  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  memorandum  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  our  analysis  of  the 
downtown  luxury  housing  market  and  sets  forth  a  recommended  development 
program  for  the  Park  Plaza  site. 

Our  key  findings  are  outlined  below  and  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  following  pages: 

The  site  is  well  located  to  tap  the  potential  demand  for 
luxury  apartments  in  downtown. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  1975  dollars,  we  expect  that  luxury 
apartments  at  the  Park  Plaza  site  could  command  rents  in 
excess  of  $.50  per  square  foot,  with  unit  rents  averaging 
approximately  $500  per  month.  These  rents  are  equivalent 
to  current  rates  of  $.40  per  square  foot  and  $390  per  month. 

An  absorption  pace  centering  on  approximately  315  a  year 
could  be  expected  with  the  pace  ranging  from  255  to  380 
units  annually  depending  upon  the  specific  market  condi- 
•  tions  at  the  time  of  leasing. 

To  facilitate  your  review  this  report  has  been  divided  into  four 
sections: 

-  Report  Highlights 
'^  Market  Background 

-  Multi-Family  Housing  Opportunities 
-^  Development  Recommendations 


Mr.  Edward  H.  Linde 
August  20,  1971 
Page  Two 


It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  undertake  this  interesting 
assignment  for  you  and  should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  items 
covered  in  this  memorandum,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Very  truly, 
GLADSTONE  ASSOCIATES 


Richard  E.  Bonz 
Senior  Associate 
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SECTION  I:  REPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  From  an  examination  of  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Area  economy  we 
expect  that  the  economic  grov/th  of  the  preceeding  10  years  v/ill 
continue  through  the  1970's  and  that  current  economic  conditions 
will  experience  a  substantial  upturn. 

2.  With  continued  economic  growth  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  the 
population  and  household  gains  of  the  past  decade  will  be  continued 
through  1980,  with  approximately  165,000  persons  and  88,000  new 
households  added  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  during  the  decade. 

3.  In  line  with  past  trends,  the  Boston-Brookline  Core  Area  is  expected 
to  continue  to  lose  population;  however,  because  of  changes,  in  the 
household  composition,  the  trend  of  continued  household  losses  will 
be  reversed  and  the  core  area  will  increase  by  approximately  2,700 
households  during  the  1970's. 

4.  The  demand  for  housing  in  Boston,  the  Core  Area,  and  Metropolitan 
Boston  appears  strong  in  the  ensuing  decade,  with  increases  in  the 
incomes  giving  rise  to  additional  demand  for  quality  housing. 

5.  The  Boston-Brookline  Core  will  continue  to  attract  upper  income 
households  from  both  the  Boston  suburban  areas  and  outside  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area,  resulting  in  an  estimated  annual  demand  for 
765  additional  quality  apartments  in  Boston  during  the  1970's. 


6.  In  addition  to  the  demand  generated  by  nev/  households,   the  intra- 
city  mobility  of  upper  income  families  --  the  movement  of  existing 
households  to  better  housing  vn'thin  the  city  of  Boston  --  will   add 
significantly  to  the  potential   rental  market  for  Park  Plaza.     We 
estimate  that  an  average  of  approximately  1,785  Boston  households  having 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $20,000  will  move  to  better  housing  in  the 

city  annually  during  the  decade. 

7.  Combining  new  and   turn-over  housing  demand  we  find  a   total   market 
potential   of  approximately  2,550  luxury  apartments  on  an  average 
annual   basis  in  Boston  during  the  1970  to  1980  period. 

8.  Based  upon  an  analysis  of  market  potentials,  competitive  offerings, 
and  rental   experience     of  other  quality  developments   in  the  core 
area,  we  estimate  that  Park  Plaza  could  capture  approximately  10 

to  15  percent  of  this  potential  market,  a  leasing  rate  centering  on 
approximately  315  units  annually.     Depending  upon  specific  conditions 
however,   the     capture  might  be  expected  to  range  from  a  low  of  255 
units   to  a  high  of  approximately  380  units   per  year. 

9.  The  reconmended  development  program  for  the  Park  Plaza  site  addresses 
the  upper  income  strata  of  demand  for  quality  rental    housing  and  is 
summarized  in  Table  I-l,   following.     The  rent  levels  shown  are  in  1975 
current  dollars  and  would  be  price-competitive  with  luxury  units 
currently  offered  in  the  Boston-Brook! ine  Core  Area. 
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RECOMMEN'DED  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAf-1 


Unit  Description 

Efficiency,  1  Bath 

One  Pedroon,  1  Bath 

One  Bedrootn  -  Den,  1  ]/2  Bath 

Tv/o  Bedroom,  2  Bath 

Two  Bedroom  -  Den,  2  1/2  Baths' 

Three  Bedroorn,  2  1/2  Baths 


QUALITY 

RENTAL 

APARTMENTS 

PARK  PLAZA 

SITE 

/ 

.  Unit  Mix 

■ 

Average  1975 
Unit  Rent  1/  ' 

$330 

Average  Unit 
Size  in  Net 
Square  Feet 

600  s.f. 

Average  Rent 

Per  Square  Fcot 

in  1975 

152 

$  .55 

40X 

$460 

850  s.f. 

.54 

102 

$550 

1,050  s.f. 

.53 

25% 

$625 

1,250  s.f. 

.50 

5% 

$700 

1,400  s.f.: 

.50 

5% 

$760 

1,550  s.f. 

.49 

_!/  Based  upon  an  assessment  of  1971  potentials  and  an  eight  percent  average  annual  increase  in  rentals 
during  the  1971  -  1975  period. 
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Section  II.   MARKET  BACKGROUND 

This  section  examines  the  key  market  factors  and  trends  affecting 
the  development  opportunities  at  the  Park  Plaza  site.  Population,  house- 
hold formation,  age,  income,  and  mobility  patterns  are  analyzed  in  order 
to  establish  the  parameters  for  future  development. 

•  . 

Population 

During  the  past  decade,  population  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area 
increased  by  nearly  150,000  persons  and  in  1970  stood  at' 2.7  million 
people.  Expressed  in  percentage  terms,  the  metropolitan  area  grew  at 
an  average  rate  of  0.6  percent  annually  from  1960  to  1970. 

The  core  area,  consisting  of  Boston  and  Brookline,  lost  approxi- 
mately 50,000  persons  during  the  1960 's.  These  losses  were  attributable 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  where  population  declined  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 5,600  persons  annually  during  the  decade.  Brookline,  on  the 
other  hand,  gained  nearly  500  persons  annually  during  the  period. 

Table  II-l.  "pOPULATIO't  TRENDS 

BOSTON,. CORE  AP.Eft,   ANO  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
1960  TO  1970 

Average  Annual   Change 

Population  1;G0-1970 

1950  1970  Nunber  ~         Percent 


City  Of  Boston  697,200  641.100  -5.620  -O.SI 

Core  Area^  751,200  700^000  -5.120  -0.7% 

KetropolUan 

Boston  2,595,700  ?, 753, 700  15,800  0.6S 


1/     Boston  and  BrookHne  .  .     ' 

Source;     U.  S.   Bureau  of  Census  1960,  1970;  Gladstone  Associates. 
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Looking  ahead  to  1930,  the  metropolitan  area  is  expected  to  increase 
by  approximately  165,000  persons  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  This 
forecast  anticipates  the  continuation  of  the  region's  present  growth  rate. 


Table  II-2. 


POPULATI0?<  PROJECTIONS 
BOSTON.  CORE  AREA  AND  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
T970-L580 


1970 

1975 

1980 

Average  Annual  Change 

1970-1980 

Number 

Percent 

City  of  Boston 

641,100 

615.400 

589,100 

-5,200 

-0.81 

Core  Area-' 

700.000    . 

681 ,700 

653.400 

-4.550 

-0.7S 

ftetropolltan  Boston 

2,753,700 

2.335,200 

2.918,800 

• 

16,520 

0.61 

1/  Boston  and  Brookllne  Core 

Source:  U.  S.  Census,  MAPC;  Gladstone  Associates. 


As  was  the  case  during  the  1960's  the  substantial  portion  of  popu- 
lation grov;th  is  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  suburban  areas.  Within 
the  core  areas  of  Boston  and  Brcokline,  the  trends  evident  during  the 
I960' sare  expected  to  continue  with  the  city's  population  declining  by 
nearly  5,200  persons  annually  and  Brookline's  population  increasing 
by  slightly  more  than  500  persons  per  year. 

Household  Trends 

From  1960  to  1970  nearly  90,000  new  households  were  added  to  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area  and,' by  1970,  the  metropolitan  area  contained 
approximately  860,000  households.  As  with  population  growth,  household 
increases  were  concentrated  primarily  within  the  suburban  areas  and  the 
city  of  Boston  experienced  a  loss  of  approximately  6,800  households  during 
the  decade. 


T«ble  II-3 

HWSCHOLO  TRtNOS 

BOSTON, 

CORE  ARfA,  ArO  HrTROPOLlTW  EOSTCN 

• 

1960-1970 

■'    19S0 

1970 

Average  Annual 
1960-1970 

Chan5e 

Number 

-«eo. 

Percent 

City  of  Boston 

224.432 

217.622 

-0.31 

Core  Arei  y 

243.376 

240.320 

-294 

-O.ll 

Metropolitan 
Boston 

771,887 

859,723 

8,780 

LIS 

1/   Boston  and  BrookHne 

Source:  U,  S.  Census;  Gladstone  Associates. 


With  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  household  growth,  by 
1980,  the  number  of  households  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  should 
reach  954,000,  representing  an  average  gain  of  9,400  households  annually 
during  the  1970's.  Within  the  core  area,  the  household  trends  experienced 
during  the  preceding  decades  are  expected  to  be  reversed  as  the  number 
of  households  in  the  city  of  Boston  stabilizes  at  approximately  217,000 
by  1980,  as  a  continued  decline  in  average  household  size  tends  to  offset 
anticipated  population  losses.  These  smaller  household  sizes  reflect  a 
continuation  in  the  inmigration  of  young  and  childless  households,  as 
well  as  enipty-nester  families,  to  the  city. 


Table  II-4 


PROJECTED  HOUSEHOLD  TRENDS 
BOSTON.  CORE  AREA  AND  ^'ETR0P0L1TA^N  BOSTON 

1970-1980 


1970 

1975 

1980 

Average  Annual 
1970-19SO 

Change 

Number 
-62 

— 

Percent 

City  of  Boston 

217,1.22 

217,300 

217.000 

-.031 

Core  Area-' 

240.320 

241,600 

243,000 

268 

0.1  I 

Ketropolltan 
Boston 

859,700 

905,000 

954.000 

9,430 

Kit 

ly  Boston  and  BrooUlne. 

Sources:  U.S.  Census;  MAPC;  Gladstone  Associates. 


Household  Size  and  Age  Trends 

The  household  projections  reflect  a  continuing  decline  in  average 
household  size,  consistent  with  regional  and  national  trends.  Average 
household  size  in  Boston  has  remained  slightly  above  that  for  the 
Boston-Brookline  core  area  during  the  1950's  and  a  continuation  of 
this  relationship  is  anticipated  through  1980. 

table  n-5.       AVERAGE  HOUSEHOID  SIZE 


BOSTCN-BROOKLI 

.■.e   CORE  «ID  MEIRQPOLITA'l 

AREAS 

1960  to  1980 

Persons  per  Household 

I960 

1970 

1980 

Boston 

3.11 

2.95 

2.71 

Brookllne 

2.84 

2.59 

2.47 

Core  Area 

3.09 

2.91 

2.69 

HetropolUan 
Boston 

3.36 

3.20 

3.06 

Sources:     U.S.   Census.   1960.   1970. 
Gladstone  Associates. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  decline  in  average  household  size  in 
the  City  of  Boston  has  been  an  out-migration  of  persons  in  the  35-54  year 
old  age  bracket  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age.     As  evidenced  in  Table  II-6,  the  1960's  saw  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  virtually  all   age  categories,  with  the  exception  of  young 
student  aged  persons  in  the  15-24  year  age  group. 
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In  terms  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  population,  the  most 
dramatic  changes  evidenced  during  the  preceding  decade  were  the  increase 
in  the  proportation  of  young  persons  of  student  age,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  distribution  of  persons  in  the  25-64  year  old  age  cate- 
gories. 

Table  1 1 -6.   '  POPULATION  AGf  TRENDS 


CITY  OF 

nosTCW 

■ 

•  1960  - 

1970 

" 

Aqe  Category 

Number 

of  Persons 

Decade 
Nur.Oer 

1 

Chsn 
Pe 

1960 

19i 

fQ 

qe 

Huntjcr 

Percent 

Dumber 

Percent 

rccnt 

Under  15 

171 .BOO 

24. 6X 

152.600 

23.  SI 

-  19.200 

- 

11. IJ 

15  -  24 

106.500 

16.31 

138.200 

21. 6S 

+  31.700 

+ 

29. 8X 

25  -  34 

88.900 

i2^.es 

79.400 

12.41 

-     9.500 

- 

10. 7J 

35-44 

84.500 

12. IS 

60.700 

9.5X 

-  23.800 

- 

28.2; 

45  -  54 

83.600 

12.01 

65.500 

10.21 

-  18.100 

- 

21. 7J 

55  -  64 

77.300 

11.11 

62.900 

9.8S 

-  14.400 

- 

18. 6S 

Over  65 

84,600 

12.15 

81.800 

12.7: 

-     2.600 

- 

3.3X 

ToUl 

697,200 

Ko.tji 

MI.IijO 

ICO.ii 

-  S6.i00 

O.U« 

Sources:     U.S.  Census. 
Gladstone  As 

soclates. 

• 

With  minor  exception,  we  anticipate  that  the  City's  age  distribu- 
tion trends  of  the  past  ten  years  will  likely  continue  during  the  1970's. 
Specifically,  Boston  will  continue  to  attract  a  number  of  young  persons, 
including  students,  in  the  20  to  24  year  age  group.  Likewise,  the  City 
will  continue  to  appeal  to  other  small  household  groups  from  suburban 
Boston  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  a  trend  noted  in  the  leasing 
patterns  of  quality  apartment  developments  built  during  the  1960's.  In- 
cluded among  these  smaller  hosuehold  groups  are  single  persons,  childless 
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young  and  middle  age  households,  and  "empty-nester"  families  v/ho  prefer 
the  convenience  and  urbanity  of  in-town  living. 

Mobility  Patterns 

Unfortunately,  current  census  data  are  not  available  to  trace 
mobility  patterns  v/ithin  the  City  of  Boston;  however,  the  1960  census 
data,  combined  with  tenant  surveys  in  quality  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings in  Boston  are  indicative  of  current  patterns. 

Intra-city  mobility  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all   house- 
hold relocations  in  Boston  during  the  late  1950's.     Movement  from  outside 
of  the  metropolitan  area  accounted  for  slightly  over  one-quarter  of  all 
household  relocations  within  the  city,  with  the  remaining  mobility 
attributable  to  households  moving  to  Boston  from  suburban  locations. 


Table  II-7,  MOSIllTY  PAHESflS 

CITY  OF   BOSTON 
1960 

ESTiPATED  DlSTR!CUTIO:t  CF  HOUSEHOLDS  RaOCATING   IN  EOSTOH 
ET  PUCE  OF  FO^'^ER  RESIDENCE 

Forner  Residence  Percent  Distribution 

Metropolitan  Area 

City  of  Boston  66.01 

Balance  of  Suffolk  County     *  0.5X 

Essex  County  0.41 

Middlesex  County  4.0X 

Horfolk  County  '            2.« 

Plymouth  County                            "  ^-0^ 

Metropolitan  SubtoUl  74.31 

Outside  Metropolitan  Area  _  25. 7X 


ToUl  100.01 


Sources:  U.S.  Census. 

Cladstone  Associates. 
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In  terms  of  occupations,  persons  1n- professional ,  technical,  or 
managerial  positions  accounted  for:  more  than  15  percent  of  the  intra- 
Boston  movement;  more  than  25  percent  of  the  suburban  households  mov- 
ing to  Boston;  and  40  percent  of  the  m.ovement  of  households  locating 
from  outside  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 


TflMp   Il-fl  ■              ESTIWTEO  HOUSEHOLD  MOBILITY  BY  OCCUPATION 

,                                                                  CITY  or  nOSTOH 

1960 

• 

. 

HOUSEHOLDS   RELOCATION   IN  BOSTON  BY  OCCUPATION 

Distribution 

Uithin 

City 

by  Place  of 
Boston 
Suburbs 

Former  Residence 
Outside  of 
KftroDolitan  Area 

Professional  and  Technical                                      9.21 

18.01 

30.71 

Managers,  Officers  and  Proprietors.                     6.6X 

9.5J 

9.31 

Clerical  Workers                                                       11 .BX 

11. s: 

11.01 

Sales  Workers                                             '                6.8$ 

8.n 

7.71 

Service  Workers                                                        12.7t 

8.91 

9.71 

Other^                                                                   52. 9t 

43.71 

31.61 

Total                                                                         100.01 

100.01 

100.01 

y     Includes:  Craftsmen,  roremen.  Laborers,  etc. 
Source:.  U.S.  Census  Data. 


Recent  surveys  of  quality  high-rise  apartment  buildings  in  Boston 
show  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  new  tenants  are  new  residents  in  the 
city,  with  nearly  35  percent  being  former  subi^rban  residents  who  have  opted 
for  in-town  living  and  more  than  25  percent  coming  from  outside  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  new  tenants  are  re- 
locates from  other  housing  in  Boston. 
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'^•^'*    "-9  LOCATION  OF  TOPrZ^  BESirC.NCE  OF  TENANTS   IS 

SaECTED  HIOH-RISE  QUALITY     APART."t:NTS 

CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Location     Of  .. 

Fonner  Residence  Percent  Distribution^ 

CUy  of  Boston  '  38.81 

Suburban  Boston  34. 4X 

Outjtde  S«5A  ?6.8t 


Total  100.01 


1/  Based  on  survey  of  tenants  in   Charles  River  Park, 

Pnjde(it1al  Towers,  and  Harbor  Towers.  • 

Sources:  The  Prudential  Towers  and  Charles  River 
Park  Apartr.ents:  Ihe  Effect  of  High  Rise 
on  Boston's  Populalion.  ERA,  Juiy.  1970; 
Gladstone  Associates. 

These  mobility  profiles  substantiate  a  continued  trenci  of  small 
family  in-migration  to  the  city  of  Boston,  together  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  intra-city  movement  by  households  already  residing  in. Boston, 

Household  Income  Trends 


Residents  of  Boston  made  substantial  income  gains  in  the  1960's, 
with  the  number  of  households  earning  more  than  $10,000  annually  increas- 
ing from  nearly  15  percent  in  1960  to  more  than  40  percent  in  1970.  The 
greatest  gains  during  the  period  were  made  by  families  in  the  $10,000  to 
$15,000  income  category'. 

Table  11-10  tiOUSEHOLD  INCO!'-   TRENCS 

■    '  CITY  or  nosTO'i 

1960  -  1930 


Iricor:e  Category   ,.    '  1960 1970 '  1975 1930 

In  Current  Colhrs-^ 

Under  $  3.000 
S  3,000  -  $  4.000 
$  4.000  -  $  5,000 
$  5.000  -  $  6.000 
$  6.000  -  $  7,0CO 
$  7.000  -  S  S.OOO 
S  8.000  -  $  9.000 
$10,000  -  $15,000 
$15,000  -  $20,000 
J20.000  -'$25,000 
More  than  $25,000 

Total 

Median  Household 
Incooc: 


Nucber 

Percent 

Nurber 

Percent 

tlunbcr 

Percent 

ilu^TDer 

rercert 

65,610 

29.21! 

35.470 

16. 3t 

25.290 

12. n 

20.180 

9.35 

24,480 

10. 9i 

11.750 

5.4S 

8.890 

4.1: 

7.730 

3.65 

25,520 

11. 4S 

11.320 

5.21 

8,690 

4.Ct 

7.450 

•    1      1" 

26,070 

11. 6r. 

12.400 

5.7J 

8,530 

3.9'. 

6. 890 

3.25 

20.450 

9.r. 

14.150 

6.5: 

8,490 

3.95 

6.750 

3.15 

17.530 

7.8: 

14.800 

6.8X 

9.560 

4.4S 

6.620 

3.15 

9.660 

4.32 

29.160 

13.4? 

21.300 

9. SI 

13.240 

6.15 

21.040 

S.S', 

47,660 

21.9; 

47,370 

21.85 

41,230 

19.05 

7,5S0 

3.12 

20,890 

9.61 

32.6C0 

15.05 

35.150 

16. 2i 

1.940 

0.81 

8,270 

3.65 

16.950 

7.85 

25.170 

11.65 

4.720 

2. IS 

11.730 

5.41 

28,530 

13.25 

46.590 

21.4; 

224.700 

100. M 

217,600 

100.01 

217.300 

t 

100.02 

217. COO 

100.05 

$  4.870 

i  8.610 

jn.480 

$15,055 

2/  1975  and  19C0  forecasts  ascumc  a  3.S  percent  average  annual  Inflationary  factor. 


}     Source:  U.S.  Census,  Office  of  Cuslness  Econo.Tiics. 
-  <  Gladstone  Associates. 
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Betv/een  1960  and  1970,  the  median  income  of  Boston  households  in- 
creased by  nearly  80  percent  to  $8,610  in  1970.  This  gain  includes  both 
real  and  inflationary  income  increases  during  the  period.  These  strong 
economic  gains  are  expected  to  continue  through  1980,  with  nearly  66,000 
additional  households  earning  more  than  $15,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 


Table  11-11        UPPER  IHCOME  FAMILY  TRENDS  BOSTON 


1970  - 

1930 

CUy  of  Boston 

• 

Number 

of   Housenold 

Average  Annual 

1970 

1975                        1980 

Chanqe  1970-1980 

$15,000  ,  $20,000 

20,890 

32,600                   35,150 

1,420 

$20,000  -  $25,000 

8,270 

16,950                  25,170 

1,690 

More  Than  $25,000 

11,730 

28,580                   46,590 

3,490 

Total  More  than  $15,000 

40,890 

78,130                 106,910 

6.600 

ly  1975  and  1980  forecasts  assume  a  3.5  percent  average  annual  inflation 
factor. 

Sources:  U.  S.  Census,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
Gladstone  Associates. 


During  the  1970  to  1975  period,  major  increases  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  and  more  than  $25,000  income  categories  and,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  we  anticipate  significant  income  growth 
among  persons  in  the  more  than  $25,000  income  category.  '  These  anticipated 
income  gains  suggest  a  strong  demand  for  quality  housing  in  Boston  during 
the  1970's  as  more  households  will  be  able  to  afford  newer,  quality  apart- 
ments. 
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Employinent  Trends 

During  the  1950's  employment  in  metropolitan  Boston  increased  by 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million  persons.  Substantial  gains  were  re- 
gistered in  the  services,  trade  and  government  employment  sectors. 

During  the  1970's  we  anticipate  a  continuation  of  strong  economic 
growth  in  metropolitan  Boston  with  major  employment  increases  expected 
in  the  services,  trade,  government,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  sectors  of  the  economy.  With  the  exception  of  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  the  major  growth  sectors  are  predominately  office  using 
types  of  employment  which  frequently  seek  in-town  locations.  Thus, 
the  employment  forecasts  bode  v/ell  for  the  Boston  office  market,  and 
indirectly,  for  the  city's  quality  housing  market,  since  middle  and 
upper  income  white  collar  v/orkers  comprise  a  significant  share  of  the 
office  using  employment. 


Table  H- 

12       m 

?LOY^'£NT  TRENDS 

, 

KnP.OPOLITAN  EOS 

■(ON 

1960  TO  1930 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Average  Annual 

Change 

■■■V960 

-1970 

1  =  70- 

19S0    ■ 

Employment  Cateoory 

Njnber 

Percent 

Number 

rercent 

Contract  Construction 

46.aoo 

56.000 

74,000 

920 

2X 

1,800 

3.21 

Manufacturing 

303,800 

295.000 

298. OCO 

-  900 

-0.281 

300 

O.ll 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

240,900 

297.000 

367.000 

5.610 

2.3  : 

7,000 

2.3t 

Transportation,  Connunica- 
tlon  and  Utilities 

63,000 

69,000 

7.000 

100 

0.1  I 

100 

O.U 

Finance,   Insurance  and 
Real   EsUte 

73,500 

93,000 

133,000 

1.950 

2.7  S 

4.000 

4.3: 

Government 

140.600 

178,000 

218,000 

4.700 

2.7  J 

4,000 

2.21 

Services  t,  Miscellaneous 

201, TOO 

325.000 

470,000 

12,320 

6.2  I 

14,500 

4.51 

Total                               1 

.074,700 

1.313. COO 

1,630,000 

• 

23.830 

2.2  : 

31,700 

2.41 

Source:   U.  S.  Census;  Gladstone  Associates. 
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Section  III.     MULTI-FAMILY  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  this  section  of  the  report,   the  housing  experience  of  the  1960 's 
in  the  Bostcn-BrookTine  core  is  examined  and  housing  demand  during  the 
1970's  projected.     Specific  focus  is  given  to  the  quality  rental   apart- 
ment development  which  took  place  in  the  core  area  during  the  past  ten 
years  with  an  analysis  of  competitive  apartment  developments,  their  ex- 
perience and  tenant  characteristics. 

Past  Experience  • 

The  1960's  saw  the  housing  stock  in  the  Boston-Brookline  core  area 

decline  by  nearly  2,700  dwelling  units  as  the  gains  experienced  in 
Brookline  were  insufficient  to  offset  6,350  unit  housing  loss  experienced 
by  the  City  of  Boston. 

A  total   of  17,700  additional   units  were  constructed  during  the 
1950's   in  the  core  area  with  more  than  75  percent  of  this  activity  occurring 
within  Boston.     Approximately  35  percent  of  the  additional   units  in  the  core 
area  were  attributable  to  the  conversion  of  existing  units   in  the  multi- 
family  housing.     Boston,   in  particular,  experienced  significant  levels  of 

« 

conversion  during  the  decade. 


Tab]e  ni-1.  HOUSING  TRENDS 

IN  BOSTON  AND  BRCOyxINE  CORE  AREA 
T960  TO  1970 


\ 


, 

Boston 

Brookline 

Core  Total 

Housing  Stock,  1960 

238.802 

19.646 

258,443 

Stock  Chamcs 

New  Construction 

8,371 

2.915 

11,266 

Net  Conversions  4 
Mergers 

5, 040 

1,381 

6,421 

Subtotal,  Additional 

Units  13.411 

4.296 

17,707 

Demolition 

-19,765 

-  619 

.   ,-20,294 

Net  Change 

-  6.354 

3.677 

-  2,677 

Housing  Stock.  1970  •     232,448       23,323       255.771 
Source:  U.S.  Census.  Local  Jurisdictions,  and  Gladstone  Associates. 
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SECTION  III. 


MULTI-FAMILY  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Demolition,  due  to  public  action  and  natural  causes  accounted  for 
the  loss  of  20,300  housing  units  in  the  core  area.     Nearly  all   of  the 
demolitions,   almost  19,800  units,  occurred  in  Boston  reflecting  an  ex- 
tensive public  development  activities  during  the  1960's.     As  major 
urban  renewal    in  residential   areas  declines,  it  is  expected  that  the 
level   of  demolition  will   be  reduced  from  the  7.8  percent  experienced 
during  the  1960  to  1970  period  to  a  more  normal     level   of  approximately 
five  percent  during  the  ensuing  decade. 

Quality  Rental  Apartments 

Quality  multi-family  housing  in  new  construction  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  the  total   additional   housing  units  added  during  the  1960's, 
In  Boston,  quality  multi-family  apartment  construction  represented  34 
percent  of  all    additional    housing  and  more  than  54  percent  of  all   new 
construction  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 


Table  III-2  QUALITY  f-'ULTI-FKMILY  HOUSING  TRENDS 

IN  THE  core:  area 
1960  TO  1970 


Additional  Housing  Quality  Rental  Housing 


Units 

Ue\i  Quality 
Hulti -Family 

as  a  t^ercent  of 

New                   Total 

tiew                           Total 

Construction  Units 

Housina  Units 

Construction           Units 

8371              •   13,411 

4.546 

5«                              34S 

2915                   4,295 

740 

25*                               V% 

Boston 

Brookline 

Core  Area  Total  11.286      17.707         5.286  47X  302 


Source:  U.S.  Census,  Local  Jurisdictions,  Gladstone  Associates. 
-  '  ''  -15- 


The  high  proportion  of  quality  multi-family  construction  during 
the  1960's  reflected  a  housing  market  response  to  demand  created  by  two 
previously  identified  components  --  an  in-migration  of  upper  income 
households  to  the  city  and  a  continuing  increase  in  the  income  levels 
among  city  residents,  resul ting  in  the  filtering  up  of  housing  demand  in 
terms  of  quality  and  price.     These  trends  are  expected  to  continue 
through  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Future  Core  Area  Demand 

4 

Total   housing  demand  for  the  Boston-Brookline  core  area  is  esti- 
mated at  16,300  units  between  1970  and  1980,  exclusive  of  the  demand  for 
subsidized  housing  to  replace  existing  substandard  and  overcrov/ded  struc- 
tures.    Included  in  this  estimate  of  housing  demand  are  dwelling  units 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  net  household  increase,  replacement  housing 
for  esitmated  demolition,  and  an  allowance  for  normal  vacancy  levels 
among  new  construction.     The  total   ten-year  requirement  for  additional 
housing  units  v/ithin  the  core  area  is  somewhat  less  than  the  actual 
levels  of  housing  development  during  the  1960's  owing  to  an  anticipated 
decline  in  the  level   of  demolition. 
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Table  111-3 


ESTII^ATED  HOUSING  DE>'.;.ND 
BOSTO^-ERSOKLlNE  CORE  AREA.   T970  to  1980 


Dcir.and  Component 

Net  Household  Increase!' 
Replacement  for  Demolition!/ 
Adjustnent  for  Vacancy  2/ 


Housing  Peouirer-cnts 

2,680  Units 

12,800  Units 

820  Units 


Net  Additional  Housing  Demand 


16,300  Units 


1/    Fro.ii  estinate  of  core  area  househclds  1970  and  1980. 

2/    Assumes  a  five  percent  level   of  demolition  of  existing  stock. 

3/    Assumes  a  nonnaliied  average  vacancy  of  five  percent  among  new 
construction. 


Quality  Apartment  Potentials 

Despite  a  modest  decline  in  the  total   demand  for  additional 
housing,  the  Boston-Brook! ine  core  area  will   see  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  quality  multi -family  apartments  due  to  the 
continuing  increase  in  income  levels  of  Boston  residents  and  a  net  in- 
mlgration  of  upper  income  households  to  the  city. 

.■   The  increase  in  income  levels  of  Boston  residents  is  expected  to 
be  substantial   with  nearly  35  percent  of  the  City's  households  earning  more 
than  $15,000  in  1975,  and  slightly  under  50  percent  earning  that  amount  by 
1980.     An  important  component  of  the  anticipated  economic  gain  among  Boston 
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households  v/ill   be  the  continued  tn-mtgration  of  upper  income  households 
from  suburban  areas  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

We  estimate  a  ten-year  potential   demand  for  8,900  quality,  multi- 
family  apartments  in  the  core  area.     This  estimate.  Table  III-4,  is  based 
upon  an  increase  in  the  share  of  quality  apartments  proportional   to  the 
projected  increase  in  the  number  of  upper  income  families  in  the  area. 


Table   III-4  ESTIMATED  DE!''AN'D   FOR  QUALITY   RENTAL  APAP.TME^ITS 

I»  THE   BOSTQN-B.^GOKLIN'E  CORE  AREA 
1960  to  1980 


1960  to  1970  •   1970  to  1980 

Actual   Construction  Estiinated 


Demand  for  Additional   Housing  17,707  16,300 

Quality  Multi -family  Units  -5,286  8,900 

Percent  Quality  to  Total   Units  29.82  54.65! 


The  potential  demand  for  quality  rental  apartments  in  the  core 
area  during  the  1970's  has  been  allocated  among  jurisdictions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  of  the  demand  evidenced  during  the  preceeding 
ten-year  period.  Thus,  we  expect  the  demand  for  7,550  quality  apartments 
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in  Boston  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  representing  fully  a  60 
percent  increase  in  demand  over  the  past  decade. 


Table  in-5 

ESTIKATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEMAND 

FOR  QUALITY  RENTAL  APARTMENTS 

IN  BOSTON-BROOKLINE  CORE  AREA 

1970  to  19S0 

• 

1960  to 
Units  . 

197oi^ 
Percent 

1970  to  198C^ 

Units 

Percent 

Boston 

4.750 

86.05 

7.650 

86. OS 

Brookline 

770 

14.0? 

1,250 

14.0? 

Total  Core  Area 

5,520 

100. Oi 

8,900 

100. OS 

-*    Estirdted  at  actual  absorption  plus  normalized  vacancy  allowance. 

-'    Derived  from  estimate  of  total   housing  der^nd  1970-1980,  esticated 
Incoce  changes,  and  lS60's  experience. 

Source:     Gladstone  Associates. 


Turn-Over  Demand 

In  addition  to  the  demand  specified  in  the  preceding  table,  a 
second  component  of  demand  must  be  examined.  This  consists  of  the  turn- 
over demand  among  upper  income  families  who  move  from  existing  units  to 
different  housing  within  the  city.  While  this  demand  technically  does 
not  add  to  the  housing  requirements  for  a  market  area  --  since  a  unit 
is  vacated  each  time  a  household  shifts  its  residence  --  turnover  demand 
does  increase  the  potential  number  of  households  seeking  housing  at  any 
point  in  time,  and,  thus,  adds  to  the  potential  leasing  market. 
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Using  the  mid-point  of  the  decade,  1975,  as  a  prototypical  year 
we  have  estimated  average  annual  turnover  demand  among  upper-income 
households  based  upon  a  projection  of  household  income  and  income- 
specific  intra-city  mobility  rates  determined  from  census  data.  From 
this  analysis  we  find  an  average  annual  intra-city  turnover  demand  of 
approximately  2,180  units  among  upper-income  households  earning  more 
than  $20,000  annually. 

Tat>1e  II 1-5  ESTIMATED  TURN'-OVER  OEf-'AND 


AMONG  UPPER- INCO 
BOSTON, 

"E  HOUSEHOLDS 
1975 

Household 

Income  Catecor"/— ' 

Number  of 
Households 

16,950 

Income  Specific 
Mobi  nty^ 

5.7S 

Average  Annual 

Turn-over 

$20,000  to  $25,000 

965 

Above  $25,000 

28,580 

3.9% 

1,115 

Total 

45,530 

2.080 

-I  In  1975  current  dollars,  assuming  an  inflationary  factor  of  3.5  percent. 

-'    Percent  of  households  v/ithin  income  category  moving  to  differenct  housing 
within  the  city. 

Souce:     U.S.  Census,  Gladstone  Associates. 


Total  Market  Potentials 

Because  turnover  demand  increases  the  potential  market  for  new 
quality  housing,  it  has  been  combined  with  the  demand  for  new  and 
replacement  housing  to  estimate  the  total  potentials  market  for  quality 
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Using  the  mid-point  of  the  decade,  1975,  as  a  prototypical  year 
we  have  estimated  average  annual  turnover  demand  among  upper-income 
households  based  upon  a  projection  of  household  income  and  income- 
specific  intra-city  mobility  rates  determined  from  census  data.  From 
this  analysis  v/e  find  an  average  annual  intra-city  turnover  demand  of 
approximately  2,180  units  among  upper-income  households  earning  more 
than  $20,000  annually. 

Tat>1e  II 1-5  ESTIMATED  TURN'-OVER  0£l-';\ND 


mOUG   UPPER- INCO 
BOSTON . 

:•£  HOUSEHOLDS 
1975 

Household 

IncoTO  Catecory-' 

Number  of 

Households 

Income  Specific 
Kobinty^ 

Average  Annual 
Turn-over 

$20,000  to  $25,000 

16,950 

5.72 

.  965 

Above  $25,000 

28,580 

3.92 

1,115 

Total 

45,530 

2,030 

^  In  1975  current  dollars,  assuming  an  inflationary  factor  of  3.5  percent. 

■='   Percent  of  households  v/ithin  income  category  moving  to  differenct  housing 
within  the  city. 

Souce:     U.S.  Census,  Gladstone  Associates. 


Total   Market  Potentials 

7 

Because  turnover  demand  increases  the  potential  market  for  new 
quality  housing,  it  has  been  combined  with  the  demand  for  new  and 
replacement  housing  to  estimate  the  total  potentials  market  for  quality 
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rental  housing  in  Boston.  As  evidenced  in  Table  1 1 1-7,  the  average 
annual  potential  market  for  quality  rental  apartments  in  Boston  is 
estimated  at  2,550  units,  with  30  percent  of  this  demand  arising  from 
the  requirements  for  new  and  replacement  housing. 


Table   III-7.  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  POTENTIAL 

QUALITY  RENTAL  MARKET 
1970  to  1980 


Market  Component 

Additional   Denand  765  units 

Turn-over  Demand  •  1 |785  units-' 

Total  Potential  Market  2,550  units 


•^  Assumes  85  percent  of  turn-over  demand  seeks  new  rental 
housing  as  evidenced  by  historical   experience. 

Source:     Gladstone  Associates. 


COMPETITIVE  APARTMENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

As  noted  previously,  nearly  5,300  new  quality  apartment  units 
were  developed  in  the  Boston-Brook! ine  area  during  the  past  decade 
with  more  than  85  percent  of  this  development  taking  place  within  the 
City  of  Boston.     These  quality  units  have  been  readily  absorbed  by  the 
market  and  presently  have  only  a  frictional  vacancy  of  less  than  one 
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percent.  This  abnormally  low  vacancy  level  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
demand  for  quality  apartment  development  in  the  core  area  and  particu- 
larly in  the  City  of  Boston. 


Table  111-8. 

QUALITY  APARTMENT  VACANCY 

LEVELS 

BOSTON-: 

BROOKLINE  CORE  , 

AREA 

1971 

Quality  Rei 
Number  Of 

ntal 

Units 

Number 

Vacancy 

Levels 

tiurr.ber 

P.ercent 

Developments 

Of  Units 

Of  Units 

Vacant 

Boston 

17 

4,545 

34 

0.72 

Brookline 

10 

740 

8 

i;o2  • 

Total 

27 

5,285 

42 

0.8Z 

Source:  Gladstone  Associates. 


A  second  indicator  of  strong  demand  for  quality  rental  apart- 
ments in  the  core  area  is  the  initial  leasing  pace  experienced  by  new 
developments.  An  examination  of  the  annualized  absorption  pace  for 
selected  quality  apartments,  Table  1 1 1-9,  shows  absorption  paces  to 
range  from  210.  to  470  units  per  year,  centering  at  approximately  320 
units.  The  latest  market  entry,  Harbour  Towers,  is  currently  leasing  ■ 

at  an  annualized  pace  of  300  units  per  year  during  its  initial  construc- 
tion period. 
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Table  III-9. 


RENT-UP  PACE. IN 
SELECTED  C'J^LITT  APARTMfflTS 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE  CORE  AREA 


1960  TO  1970 


Estimated       Annualized 
Time  to  Reach      Absorption 


Oeveloptnent  Name 

Date  teaslnq  Beoan 
1966  (III) 

90  Percent  Cccuparcv 
24  Months 

Pace 

Charles  River  Park 

210 

Tremont-On-The-Cofimon 

1967 

18  Months 

225 

Prudential  Towers 

1967  (I,  II) 

1968  (III) 

15  Months 
8  Months 

385 
.  325 

•  Brookhouse 

1968  (I,  II) 

13  Months 

470 

Harbor  Towers 

1971 

NA 

300 

Source:  Gladstone  Associates. 


Rent  increases  tn  quality  apartment  buildings  underscore  market 
potentials  in  the  core  area.  During  the  past  three  yeai'S,  typical 

# 

apartment  rents  have  increased  from  four  to  ten  percent  on  an  average 
annual  basis,  with  annual  rent  increases  centering  on  approximately 
eight  percent.  For  the  selected  buildings  noted  in  Table  III-IO, 
prices  of  two  bedroom  apartments  have  increased  from  $13  to  $31  per 
year.  The  combination  of  high  occupancy  levels  during  a  period  of 
significant  rent  increases  demonstrates  the  strong  demand  for  quality 
apartments  in  Boston. 


Table  III-IO. 

PRICE  T 
BOS 

RENDS  IN  SELECTED 

C'JALITY  APARTMENTS 

T0:<-BR0OKLIN£  CORt 

:  AREA 

' 

• 

1963  to  1970 

Development 

Averao?  Unit 
1968   1969 

Rent^^ 
1971 

Average  Annual  Increas 
1n  Current  Dollars 
AjTiount      Percent 

Prudential  Towers 

i   354 

$  390 

$  435 

27         7.61^ 
13         3.91 

Charles  River  Park 

J  327 

$  350 

S  365 

Tremcnt-on-the 
Ccnrr.on 

$  380 

$  360 

$  413 

29^       8.11^/ 

The  Brook  House 

$   - 

J  303 

$  365 

31         10.01^ 

ly  Based  upon  typical  price  of  two  bedroom  units. 
2/  Based  on  1968-1971  change. 
3/  Based  on  1969-1971  change. 

Source:   Gladstone  Associates, 


Apartment  Survey 

In  the  course  of  this  analysis  v/e  surveyed  18  quality  apartment 
developments  containing  more  than  5,900  units  in  the  Boston-Brookl  ine 
core  area.     A  detailed  analysis  of  these  projects  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  section.     This  analysis  sets  forth  for  each  project  the  unit 
mix,  vacancy,  unit  sizes,  rent  levels,  apartment  features,  and  specific 
comments  concerning  the  individual   developments. 

Rent  Levels 

The  average  unit  rents  in  the  projects  surveyed  are  set  forth 
in  Table  1 11-11.  Although  the  rents  range  widely  by  unit  type,  they 
tend  to  center  at  $200  for  an  efficiency,  $275  for  a  one  bedroom, 
$415  for  a  two  bedroom,  and  $530  for  a  three  bedroom  apartment.  The 
average  prices  for  the  highest  priced  units  are  $310  for  efficiency, 
$385  for  a  one  bedroom,  $498  for  a  two  bedroom,  and  $685  for  a  three 
bedroom  apartment. 
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Table  III-U. 


AYERAriE  UNIT  RgNTS   IN 

IN  SELCCTED  QUALITY  BUII.DINGS 

BOSTON-BRCOKLINE  CCaE 
SuniSeFTSTT 


.y 


Develofment 

Boston 

Harbor  Towers 

Charles  River  Park 

Bostonvlew  Apartnents- 

Trc-mont-on-the-Comon 

Prudential  Towers 

330  Beacon  Street 

565  Commonwealth  Avenue  Apartments 

Charlesbank 

Bart  Bay  Kanor 

Jamaica  Way  Towers 

63  Atlantic  Avenue  (Prince  Building)- 

BrookHne 
Brookhouse 

50/60  Longwood  Avenue 
The  Longwood 
The  Peabody 
1530  Beacon  Street 
15C0  Beacon  Street 
101  Monmouth  Street 


Unit  1 

rvpe 

One 

Two 

Three 

efficiency 

BedroOT 

Bedrooos 

Bedrooms 

$295 

$32B 

$418 

$563 

J215 

S300 

$360 

$430* 

$203 

$258 

-- 

— 

$253 

$338 

$418 

$563 

$190 

S200 

S135 

$600 

$215 

$385 

$498 

$685 

$200 

$275 

$408 

— 

$115* 

$183 

-- 

— 

NA 

$200 

$273 

$315 

/  5220 

$270 

$320 

-- 

^J       - 

$250 

$450 

$500 

'   $165+ 

iHQ 

$360 

$448 

$200 

$320 

$450 

— 

$200 

$300 

NA 

" 

$185 

$258 

$395 

— 

$310 

$370 

$345 

— 

$165 

$210* 

$333 

" 

$190 

$280 

$425 

— 

Range:- 
Median 


$115  to  $310  $133  to  S335  $273  to  $493  $315  to  $685 
$200      $275     $415     $533 


1/  Converted  to  quality  apartments. 

NA:  Not  Available 

Source:  Gladstone  Associates. 


When  the  factor  of  unit  size  1s  applied  and  rent  measured  on 
a  square  foot  basis,  the  rent  range  is  narrov/ed  appreciably  and  cluster- 
ing becomes  more  evident.  As  seen  in  Table  III-2,  the  higher  priced 
efficiency  units  tended  to  cluster  in  the  $.45  to  $.49  per  square  foot 
price  range  while  the  upper  clustering  of  one  bedroom  apartments  is 
in  the  $.39  to  $.40  range.  Prices  for  tv;o  bedroom  units  tend  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $.36  per  square  foot,  with  a  few  in  the  low 
$.40's.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  developments  offering  three 
bedroom  apartments,  little  price  clustering  is  evident  with  rent 
median  at  $.34  per  square  foot. 
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Table  in-12. 

AVERAGE  PER 

SQUARC  FOOT  ! 

RENT  IN 

SELECTED 

LUXURY  BUILDINGS 

BOSTON-BROOialNE  CORE 

AREA 

Sucjwr  1971 

Unit 

Tyoe 

DeveloF!Tient 

Efficiency 

One 
Bedroom 

Two 

1   Bedroons 

Three 

Bedrooirs 

Boston 

Harbor  Towers 

Charles  River  Park   .  . 

Bostonvlew  Apartr.ents-^ 

Tremont-On-The-Comraon 

Prudential  Towers 

330  Beacon  Street 

566  Co-imonweal  th  Avenue 

Charlesbank 

Apartments 

$.39 
S.39 
$.45 
$.45 
$.41 
NA 
$.34 
$.24 

$.40 
$.39 
$.39 
$.46 
$.34 
$.39 
$.32 
$.25 

$.35 

$.29 

$.36 
$.33 

$.40 
$.36 

$.35 
$.31 

$.47 
$.31 
$.39 

Jamaica  Way  Towers 

■•• 

$.49 

$.32 

$.29 

" 

Brookl ine 

Brookhouse 

50/60  Longwood  Avenue 

$.39+ 
$.38 

$.35 

$.29 

$.35 
$.34 

$.33 

The  Peabody 

1530  Beacon  Street 

/• 

$.39 
NA 

$.37 
$.37 

$.42 
$.33 

^_ 

101  Honjnouth  Street 

$.38 

$.35 

$.41 

— 

Range: 
Median: 


$.24-. 49   $.25-. 46   $.29-. 42  $.31-. 47 
$.40      $.36      $.35     $.34 


1/  Converted  to  quality  apartments. 

NA:  Not  Available 

Source:  GlacTstone  Associates. 


Apartment  Sizes 

The  size  of  the  average  efficiency,  one,  two,  and  three  bedroom 
apartments  in  the  quality  buildings  surveyed  in  the  core  area  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  III-13.  This  range  of  unit  sizes,  when  coupled  with 
the  per  square  foot  rents,  results  in  the  wide  range  of  monthly  unit 
rents  noted  earlier. 

As  evidenced  by  Table  III-13,  the  median  size  for  quality  apart- 
ments in  the  Boston-Brookline  core  area  is  500,  850,  1,200,  and  1,500 
square  feet  for  efficiency,  one,  two,  and  three  bedroom  units  respectively. 
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Table  III-13. 


AVERAGE  UNIT  %\n   IN 
SrirCTED  QUALITY  BUILDINGS 
BOSTON-BROOKLIHE  CORE  AREA 


Deve'lcpment 


Boston 

Harbor  Towers 

Charles  River  Park   ,  . 

Bostonview  AparL'nents-' 

Trenont-On-The-Corr.on 

Prudential   Towers 

330  Beacon  Street 

566  Coirmonweal th  Ave.  Apartments 

Charlesbank 

Jamaica  Way  Towers 


Brook! ine 

Brookhouse 

50/60  LoncwGod  Avenue 

The  Peabody 

1530  Beacon  Street 

101  l^or.Touth  Street 


Range: 
Kedian: 


-^  Converted   to  quality  apartments. 
KA:     Hot  Availabile 

Source:     GladstSne  Associates. 


Unit  Tyoe 

une 

Two 

Three 

Efflci 

ency 

Bedroom 

BedrooT, 

s 

Bedroc.-$ 

Net  Sq.ft. 

Net  Sq. 

Ft. 

Net  Sq. 

Ft. 

Net  Sq.Ft. 

760 

s.f. 

820 

s.f. 

1.220 

s.f. 

1.6«0  s.f. 

560 

s.f. 

780 

s.f. 

1.260 

s.f. 

1,3S0  s.f. 

450 

s.f. 

670 

s.f. 





570 

s.f. 

730 

s.f. 

1,165 

s.f. 

1,210  s.f. 

500 

s.f. 

740 

s.f. 

1.305 

s'.f. 

1.930  s.f. 

NA 

1,000 

s.f. 

1,250 

s.f. 

1,750  S.f. 

590 

s.f. 

850 

s.f. 

1.150 

s.f. 



600 

s.f. 

730 

s.f. 



450 

s.f. 

850 

s.f. 

1.100 

s.f. 

---" 

480 

s.f. 

760 

s.f. 

1,050 

s.f. 

1,350  s.f. 

500 

s.f. 

1,050 

s.f." 

1,200 

s.f. 



480 

s.f. 

695 

s.f. 

950 

s.f. 



NA 

1,000 

s.f. 

1,190 

s.f. 



500 

s.f. 

850 

s.f. 

1,050 

s.f. 



450-760  s.f. 

695-1.050  s.f. 

950-1,260 

s.f. 

1,350-1,930  s.f 

500 

s.f. 

850 

s.f. 

1,200 

s.f. 

1,500  s.f. 

Unit  Mix 

In  terms  of  unit  mix,  quality  rental  apartments  in  the  Boston- 
Brook!  ine  core  area  emphasize  smaller  units,  v/ith  65  to  75  percent  of 
the  apartments  in  efficiency  or  one-bedroom  units.  Approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  quality  rental  apartments  in  the  Boston-Brook! ine  area 
are  two-bedroom  units,  and  three-bedroom  apartments  make  up  less  than 
seven  percent  of  the  quality,  multi-family  housing  stock. 
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TENANT  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  saUent  characteristics  of  tenants  in  selected  high-rise 
quality  apartment  buildings  in  Boston  have  been  identified  as  a  guide 
to  establishing  market  parameters  and  marketing  strategy. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  majority  of  the  residents  in  quality 
apartment  buildings  in  Boston  come  from  upper  income  categories,  with 
64  percent  of  the  residents  in  a  sample  group  of  buildings  earning 
more  than  $15,000. 


Table 

III-15.  • 

HOUSEHOLD  IKCCME  DISTP.ISUTION  OF  RESIDENTS  IN 

SELECTED  HIGH- 

■RIS 

;e  duality  apartments 

CITY 

OF  BOSTON 

Income  Class 
in  1970  Dollars 

Percent  Distribution-^ 

Under  $10,000 

14.12 

$10,000  -  $15,000 

21.92 

$15,000  -  $20,000 

20.02 

Over  $20,000 

• 

44.02 

Total 

100.02 

■' 

Median  Income: 

$18,500 

ly  Based  on  survey  of  tenants  in  Charles  River 
Park,  Prudential  Towers,  and  Harbor  Tov/ers. 

Sources :  The  Prudential  Towers  and  Charles 

River  Park  Apartments:  The  Effect  of 
High  Rise  on  Coston's  Population,  i>RA, 
July,  1970;  Glaostone  Associates. 
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In  general,   tenants  in  quality  high-rise  buildings  in  Boston 
spend  a  larger  than  normal   share  of  their  income  for  housing.     As  seen 
in  Table  III-16,   the  average  percentage  of  income  spent  on  rent  is 
approximately  21   percent  for  the  high-rise  buildings  surveyed,  a  figure 
three  to  five  percent  higher  than  a  housing  market  norm  for  this  income 
class.     Thus,   the  higher  priced  quality  apartments  in  Boston  are  able 
to  appeal    to  a  relatively  wide  spectrum  of  demand. 


Table  III-15 

RO(T/ir,'CCME  RATIO  OF  TENANTS 

IN 

SELECTED  HIGH- 

-RISE  DUALITY 

APARTXE.NTS 

• 

CITY  OF  BOSTOrJ 

* 
Project 

Median 
Rent 

$370 

Median 
Income 

$19,750 

a  Pe 

Kedi 
rcert 

anRent  As 

;  of  Median   Inccne 

Harbor  Towers 

22% 

Charles  River 

$300 

$17,330 

2U 

Prudential   Towers 

$305 

$19,333 

192 

Average 

$325 

$18,821 

• 

21X 

Source:  Gladstone  Associates. 

A  survey  of  Charles  River  Park  and  the  Prudential  Towers  indi- 
cates similar  income  profiles  for  tenants  who  moved  from  other  housing 
in  the  city,  suburban  areas,  and  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 
Interestingly,  upper  income  households  who  formerly  lived  in  suburban 
Boston  alone  account  for  nearly  20  percent  of  the  tenancy  in  the  build- 
ings surveyed. 
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Table' 

'in-17.   iNCON 

;e  oistrigution 

BY  FORMER  RESIDENCE  OF  ' 

TENANT 

SELECTED  HIGH- 

-RISE  Oa^LlTY  APARTMENTS 

CITY  OF  BOSTON  • 

Income  Group 

Place  of  Former  Residoncel/- 

City  Of 
Boston 

Suburban 
Boston     Outside  SMSA 

Total 

Under  $10,000 

6.3% 

6.3%        4.1% 

16.7% 

$10,000-$15,000 

10.0% 

6.7%        6.9% 

23.6% 

$15.000-$20,000 

6.2% 

5.4%        7.5% 

19.1% 

Over  $20,000 

12.5% 

14.4%        13.4% 

40.3% 

Total 

35.0% 

32.8%        31.9% 

100.0%^ 

y     Includes  Charles  River  Park  and  Prudential  Towers  only. 

2/  Figure's  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  The  Prudential  Tov.-ers  and  Charles  River  Park  Apartnents: 

The  Effect  of  Hioh  Rise  on  Boston's  Population,  BRA,  July, 
TsTpT 


An  examination  of  the  age  distribution  of  tenants  in  selected 
high-rise  quality  apartment  buildings,   including  Harbour  Towers,  shows 
the  majority  of  tenants   to  be  in  the  30  to  50  year  old  group,  moreover, 
an  esitmated  45'  percent  of  the  tenants  in  the  developments  surveyed  were 
both  new  residents  to  the  city  --  coming  from  suburban  Boston  or  outside 
of  the  metropolitan  area  --  and  in  the  over  30  age  category.     This  is 
significant  since  it  is  counter  to  the  city-wide  trend,  and  demostrates 
the  potential   attractiveness  of  quality  rental   units  for  small   households 
and  "empty-nester"  families  who  do  not  presently  live  in  the  city. 
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Table  III-18.    ^^e  DISTRIBUTIO:!  OF  RESIDENTS 


LIVING  IN 

HIGH-RISE  G'JALITY 

APARTME.'iTS 

CITY  OF  BOSTON 

• 

Age  Grouo 

Percent  DistriCution- 

Under  13 

• 

3S 

18-30 

• 

22% 

30-60 

58% 

Over  60 

• 

17% 

Total 

100% 

y     Includes  Charles  River  Park,  Prudential  Towers, 
and  Harbor  Towers. 

Sources:  The  Prirjential  Towers  and  Charles  River 
,Park  Aoartrents;  The  Effect  of  Kioh  Rise 
on  Boston's  Pcnjlation.  BRA  July,  1970; 
Gladstone  Associates. 
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SECTION  IV.  DEVELOPMENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  section  of  the  report  summarizes  the  recommended  development 
program  for  the  Park  Plaza  site.  Previously  identified  market  potentials 
are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  likely  absorption  pace  at  the  site  and 
development  program  recommendations  are  set  forth  in  terms  of  unit  mix, 
rent  levels,  and  unit  sizes. 

Site  Potential         ' 

The  Park  Plaza  site  is  expected  to  draw  tenants  from  the  two  pre- 
viously identified  sources  of  demand  --  demand  for  additional  quality 
rental  apartments  and  intra-city  mobility.  The  refined  estimates  of  these 

0 

markets  show  approximately  2,550  households  on  an  average  annual  basis  who 
could  afford  housing  at  the  Park  Plaza  site.  Competing  with  Park  Plaza 
for  this  market  will  be  both  the  existing  quality  apartment  units  and 
other  new  developments  built  during  the  decade. 

Based  upon  expected  market  potentials  and  the  experience  of  quality 
high  rise  apartments  in  Boston,  we  expect  that  Park  Plaza  could  capture 
from  10  to  15  percent  of  this  potential  market  or   from  255  to  380 
units  annually  depending  upon  the  specific  market' conditions  at.  the  time 
of  leasing.  .  •.  •■ 

We  expect  that  absorption  potential  will  center  on  approximately  315 
units  per  year,  approximately  12  1/2  percent  of  the  identified  market  poten- 
tial. Illustratively,  we  have  expressed  this  absorption  potential  in 
probabalistic  terms  in  Table  IV-1. 
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Table  IV-1 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIALS 
AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  PROBABILITY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
PARK  PLAZA  SITE 
1970  to  1980 


Estimated  Average  Annual 

Quality  Apartment  Demand 

Boston 

1970  to  1980 


2,550  Units-'' 
Probability  of  Achievement: 


F 

10% 

'ark  PI 
(Units 

aza  Capture 
Per  Year) 

5% 

15% 

20%   25% 

125 

255 

380 

510   640 

95% 

85% 

75% 

65%   50% 

-^ 


J_/  Based  upon  additional  demand  for  quality  apartments  (765  per  year) 
and  number  of  quality  apartment  turn-over  potential  for  prototypical 
year  earning  more  than  $20,000  per  year  (1,785  units  per  year). 

Market  Program 

From  our  analysis  of  competition  and  the  marketability  of  particular 
unit  types  and  unit  sizes,  v;e  have  recommended  a  preliminary  luxury  rental 
apartment  program  for  the  Park  Plaza  site.  This  program,  summarized  in 
Table  IV-2  below,  primarily  addresses  the  smaller,  upper-income  households 
through  a  variety  of  unit  types.  Specifically,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
efficiency,  one,  two,  and  three  bedroom  units,  we  have  also  included  one  and 
tv/o  bedroom  apartments  with  dens.  These  den  units  will  enable  the  project 
to  serve  a  wider  spectrum  of  the  market  by  providing  both  additional  price 
flexibility  and  a  "swing"  unit  should  market  conditions  change. 
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The  recommended  unit  sizes  are  at, or  slightly  above  the  median  unit 
sizes  of  other  quality  rental   apartments  in  the  Boston  -  Brookline  core 
area.     These  recommended  sizes  will  enable  Park  Plaza  to  offer  a  highly 
competitive  product  at  rent  levels  competitive  with  other  quality  apart- 
ments  in  the  market  area.     Specifically,  the  unit  sizes  are  expressed  in 
net  square  feet,  reflecting  mid-wall   to  mid-wall  measurements,  and  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  building  envelope  for  outstanding  unit  design. 
An  increase  in  unit  sizes  above  those  recommended,  we  believe,  would 
result  in  a  reduction  tn  average  square  foot  rents. 


Teble  lV-2 


RECCWEN'DFD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Unit  Description 

Efficiency,  1  Bath 

One  Bedroon,  1  Bath 

One  Bedroo.-n  -  Den,  1  1/2  Bath 

Two  Bedroom,  2  Bath 

Two  Bedroooi  -  Den.  2  1/2  Baths 

Three  Bedroom,  2  1/2  Baths 


QUALITY   F, 

"NTAL 

APARTV'Eri 

TS. 

- 

PARK 

PLA2; 

SITE 

.  Unit  Mix 

Average  1975 
Unit  Rent  1/ 

$330 

Average  Unit 
Size  in  Net 
Souare  Feet 

600  s.f. 

Average  Rent 

Per  Square  Foot 

In  1975 

152 

$   .55 

4  OS 

$460 

850  s.f. 

.54 

lOi 

$560 

1,050  s.f. 

.53 

25i 

$625 

1,250  s.f. 

.50 

•    5X 

$700 

1,400  s.f. 

.50 

5: 

$760 

1.550  s.f. 

.49 

1/  Based  upon  an  assessr-ent  of  1971  potentials  and  an  eight  percent  average  annual  Increase  in  rentals 
during  the  1971  -  1975  period. 


Rent  Levels 

As  evidenced  in  the  preceding  tabic  ,  average  unit  rents  are  expressed 
in  1975  current  dollars.  These  1975  ren;-S  have  been  converted  into  1971 
rents  in  Table  IV-3  in  order  to .facil itaie  a  comparison  with  competitive 


quality  apartments  in  the  core  area.  The  estimated  1971  equivalents  of  the 
recommencjed  Park  Plaza  rents  lie  between  the  median  and  upper  end  of  the 
range  both  on  a  per  unit  and  per  square  foot  comparative  basis  and,  there- 
fore, should  insure  market  acceptance  of  the  project  at  an  absorption  level 
centering  on  315  annually  and  ranging  from  255  to  380  units  per  year  depend- 

« 

ing  upon  specific  market  conditions  at  the  time  of  leasing. 
«  ■  .  •  ■. 

Table  lV-3   .  COKPARISO.')  OF  PTOJECTrP  1975 

•  PARK  PLAZA  REtJTS 
•    •      AND  1971   EOUIVALEIiTS 


•■ 

Per 

Unit  Rent 

Per  Sauare 
1975 
Estimate 

Foot  Rent 

Unit  Tvpes 

19?5 
Est inate 

1971 
EqjivDlent 

y 

1971 
Equivalent  - 

Efficiency 

$330 

$250- 

$.55 

$.42 

One  Eedrocm 

$460 

$350 

$.54 

$.41 

One  Bedroom- 

Den 

$560 

$425 

$.53 

$.40 

T>ro  Bedroom 

$525 

$475 

$.50 

$.38 

Two  Ded room- 

Deii 

$700 

$525 

$.50 

$.38 

Three  Btdroom 

$760 

$575 

$.49 

$.37 

-'Assumes  an  avcragS  annual   8  percent  increase  in  rents  during 
the  1971-1975  period  based  upon  historical    trends    in  Quality 
Buildings   in  Core  Area.   The  8  percent   rate  includes  both  real 
•and   inflationary  increases. 


The  recommended  rents  presented  in  the  preceding  schedules  are 
average  rents  for  the  development  and  specific  unit  prices  vn'll  vary 
depending  upon  viev/  and  location  within  the  building.  An  examination 
of  the  Boston  market  indicates  that  "view  units"  are  able  to  command 
a  premium  of  approximately  ten  percent  above  "non-view  units".  Like- 
wise, rents  for  apartments  located  higher  in  the  building  receive  a 
premium  of  approximately  $5.00  per  floor. 
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In  addition  to  the  scheduled  rent,  Park  Plaza  could  expect  to 
charge  for  both  parking  and  the  use  of  recreational  facilities.  Compe- 
tition generally  rents  parking  from  $35  to  $55  per  month,  and  v/e  expect 
that  Park  Plaza  could  charge  the  1975  equivalent  of  $55  monthly  per  space. 

Amenities  and  Design 

Charges  for  recreation  facilities  depend  upon  recreational  package 
offered.  At  Park  Plaza,  we  recommend  a  complete  health  club  facility 
including  indoor  and  outdoor  pools,  sauna,  steambath,  hand  ball/squash 
courts,  and  a  workout  room.  In  addition,  we  recomme'id  a  putting 

4 

green,  constructed  of  artificial  turf,  which  will  provide  a  sense  of 
luxury  while'  requiring  minimum  maintenance  and  roof-top  tennis  courts 
if  these*  can  be  accommodated  within  the  project  designed.  We  estimate 
that  this  amenity  package  could  attract  members  at  a  price  ranging  from 
$150  to  $250  per  year,  depending  upon  the  facilities  offered. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  luxury  apartment  development.  Park 
Plaza,  must  take  advantage  of  its  location,  particularly  views  of  the 

Common  and  Public  Garden  as  well  as  upper  level  views  across  Beacon  Hill, 
the  river,  and  Boston  Harbor.  Possible  lower  views  should  focus  upon  the 

X^arden,  Common,  or  highly  landscaped  interior  courts  rather  than  along 
Columbus  Avenue  or  Stuart  Street.  We  recomimend,  therefore,  that  lower 
apartments  be  oriented  towards  specific  views  and  be  designed  as  single 
loaded  units  in  order  to  maximize  market  performance. 
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Boston  Urban  Assoolatas 


iS^. 


Gladstone   associates 

ECONOMIC     CONSULTANTS 


20.:-.:  js-70()o 


Octobzr   6,  1971 


..r.  j.i'./c.rc 


0,- 


S  i  Cell 


.'iCSSi^Ci'iiJSv 


liris    letter  is   in  rasycnsa  to  a  G'.^ist-.on  zsl'^:2cl  3ob  Glucstor.e  by 


Coj;;cilor  Sc :  const^^ll  djrir^g  'iha  Park  Plaza  hearing  on  Scpta:T;bcr  28. 
i'r.2  cuzztior.  cc,".cerr.3d  tha  offica  space  sstir.iatss  used  in  fcracastir.g 
0'i"i":C2  c.'.j I GY"ia.Tc  "i fi  oancral   uOSvGn. 


U  Uwt  >  v^ 


r^,-^'';/^ 


"he   Can'::ral  3os:g.*.  offics  spaca  forecasts  are  based  upon  an 
is  ov  olio  existing  office  inventory  and  anticipated  net  increases  -- 


r.z:i   ccns-:r-c-:ion  less  de.v.clition  --  in  the  area  ciiring  the  1970's. 
Specifically i  the  1973-1975  estiniates  reflect  actiial  and  potential  nev.' 
construcuicn,  v/hile  the  1975-lSSO  forecast  is  based  upon  estimated 
absorption  levels  and  reflects  an  anticipated  response  to  the  current, 
te;r;porary  over  supply  condition.  Demolition  estiiv.ates  during  the  tv/o 
periods  have  ozzn   based  upon  past  levels  vrith  speci-fic  allowances  made 
for  the  removal  of  existing,  lev;  quality  space  in  connection  with  the 
redevelop.r.ent  of  Par!:  Plaza. 


The  estimated  office  space  and  office  employment  for  1970,  1975 
and  1920  are  sec  forth  in  Table  1  (attached)  by  sub-market  area  for 
Central  Boston.  We  have  pro:"ac':ed  a  6.3  million  square  foot  increase 
in  Central  3os:Gn  office  space  between  1970  and  1975,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  level  of  new  construction  of  major  office  buil dines  in 


Central  3os  :on  i.see 


i  ao 1 e  2 , 


'  UCCl  4' 


.-J^ 


exclusive  or  increases  in 


quality  office  space  now  proposed  or  du2   to  rehabilitation,  conversion, 
and  the  construction  of  less-than-major  buildings.  The  anticipated 
office  space  increase  is,  we  believe,  realistic  and  reflects  both  likely 
absorotion  levels  and  demolition  estimates. 


Estimated 


increases  in  the  Central  Cos  ten  office  inventory  durir.c 
the  second  half  of  tho  1970's,  amount  to  3.2  million  square  feet.  The 
1975-19C3  forecast  anticipates  only  a  m,oderate  level  of  developm.ent  in 
response  ao  a  temporary  condition  of  over  supply.  For  example,  on  an 


Page  Tv/o 

r-ir.   cd\iurd  Linda 

October  5,  1971 


cvcrc.rs-i.'.r.'jc.'l   bcs'iij  the  1973-lSSO  "gvc"   Ci"  incrc-iSsi  represarius  o.*1y 
tv.'o-tivirds  cf  c':c;j'.l   Gxoiriir.cc-  in  'iha  1953  'co  1970  oeriod. 


In  SU;T.,   t,'-,2  ovf-'cc-  £p!.C2  snd  e~.pl C''.v.c-r.t  sstirnacas  Sct  forth  in  ine 

ruiiN    i.uZ^     i^^L^*-..     (C;jJ.w    .Cii^:.wL    byc\-.ii\^    iw,-'^;y    u.)^    «^c..w»..u     ics-tOib 


wn'iC 
net 


^  vn  I  I   ivviC':  tna  uostori  ovvics  .nar;cct  1;i   i,:.^ 


noL^c  ycj  or  'c.ie  uT:y  Cci:nci  i   r^qiivra  rur'cnsr  ■nTor.v.i-c'.on 
cor-cerninc'  o-r  ;ri:.r!;j':  s'c^ciss  for  thvi  ?Lr'.<  ?lc.Z2  sits,  ploaio  do  not 
ri£S'itiC2  zo  conzccu  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Richc.rd  E.   Sonz 
Senior  Associate 
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Washington,  D.C. 


GLADSTONE   ASSOCIATES 

ECONOMIC    CONSULTANTS 
1750    rENXSYLVANiA   AVKNliK.    NoUTlI>>-n.sT    I    WASHINGTON.     D.     C.     20000    |     202-293-7000 


August  20,  1971 


Mr.  Edward  H.  Llnde 
Executive  Vice  President 
Boston  Urban  Associates 
1  Boston  Place 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02102 

Dear  Mr.  Linde: 

This  memorandum  examines  the  retail  development  opportunities  at 
your  Park  Plaza  site  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  memorandum  summarizes 
our  analysis  of  the  market  parameters  and  opportunities  available  to  you 
and  presents  a  recommended  retail  development  program  for  your  site. 

The  focus  of  this  analysis  is  primarily  upon  shopper's  goods 
retail  expenditures  --  purchases  in  department  stores,  apparel  and 
accessories  stores,  and  furniture  and  home  furnishing  stores  --  since 
this  category  of  retail  sales  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  retail  complex. 

Our  key  findings  are  outlined  below  and  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  following  pages: 

The  site,  situated  between  two  strong  retail  areas  (the 
Central  Business  District  and  the  Back  Bay-Prudential 
Center  area),  is  readily  accessible  to  the  major  sources 
of  downtown  retail  demand. 

By  creating  a  unique  retail  program  --  mix  of  store'  types 
and  physical  setting  --  Park  Plaza  could  attract  a  signi- 
ficant volume  of  suburban  retail  expenditures  in  addition 
to  a  large  volume  of  sales  to  city  residents  and  office 
employees. 

The  site  could  attract  sufficient  retail  expenditures  to 
support  nearly  ^00,000  square  feet  of  shopper's  goods 
space  hy  1980  at  relatively  high  productivity  levels  aver- 
aging $145  per  square  foot. 

To  facilitate  your  review,  the  report  is  organized  in  three  major 
sections: 

-  Report  Highlights,  summarizing  the  marl;et  findings  and 
program  recoiiimendations. 


Mr.  Edward  H.  Lindc 
August  20,  1971 
Page  Two 


Market  Factors,  an  analysis  of  the  retail  experience  in 
downtown  Boston  and  the  key  market  factors  effecting  down- 
town retail  sales. 

Site  Potentials,  an  analysis  of  the  potential  sources  of 
demand  and  retail  program  recommendations  for  the  Park 
Plaza  site. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  undertake  this  challenging  assignment 
for  you  and  should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  material  covered 
in  this  report,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Very  truly, 

GLADSTONE  ASSOCIATES 


Richard  E.  Bonz 
Senior  Associate 
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SECTION  I.  MARKET  HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  Between  1958  and  1970,  estimated  shopper's  goods  retail  expenditures 
--  purchases  in  department  stores,  apparel  and  accessory  stores,  and 
furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores  --  increased  moderately  in 
the  Boston  Central  Business  District  despite  strong  competition  from 
major  suburban  shopping  centers. 

2.  In  percentage  terms,  however,  the  Central  Business  District  received 
a  declining  share  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area's  total  retail 
expenditures  as  the  suburbanization  of  retailing  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  period. 

3.  The  1958  to  1970  period  saw  a  trend  tov.'ard  retail  dominance  by 
major  department  stor'ub  dud  Key  special  Ly  sliops  in  dovvntOwn  Bosto". 
In  fact,  by  1967  two  major  department  stores  --  Jordan  Marsh  and 
Fileiic's  --  accounted  for  moi'e  than  60  percent  of  all  shopper's 
goods  sales  in  the  Central  Business  District. 

4.  The  continued  success  of  major  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  the  Central  Business  District,  the  Boylston-^Iewbury  Street 
area  of  the  Back  B^y,  and  the  Prudential  complex  shows  that  t!ie 
city  remains  a  potentially  strong  retail  location. 

5.  Four  distinct  market  comnonents.  or  purchaser  groups,  were  identi- 
fied in  the  downtown  retail  market.  Since  tlio  retail  potentials 

at  the  Park  Plai:a  site  will  reflect  t!-e  same  niarket  factors  affect- 
ing Lh,o  downtown,  purchases  by  these  four  market  components  --  down- 
town office  ci.iployees ,  city  residents,  suburban  residents,  and 
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persons  living  beyond  niotropol itan  Boston  --  were  analyzed  in 
detail  and  future  retail  potentials  estimated. 

6.  Total  retail  expenditures  among  the  identified  market  components 
will  increase  dramatically  during  the  decade  with  gains  in 
population,  office  employment,  and  incomes,  and  an  opportunity 
exists  for  the  downtown  and  the  Park  Plaza  site  to  capture  a 
greater  share  of  retail  expenditures. 

7.  The  Park  Plaza  site  is  well  located  to  tap  the  growth  retail 
expenditures  of  the  identified  market  components  --  dov/ntown 
office  employees,  city  residents,  suburban  residents,  and  persons 
living  outside  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

8.  The  development  of  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  retail  complex  will 
connect , two  strong  retail  areas  --  tlie  Central  Business  District 
and  the  Back  Bay  -  Prudential  Center  area  --  and,  thus,  will 
enhance  the  overall  attractiveness  of  Boston  in  the  metropolitan 
and  regional  retail  mar!;et. 

9.  •  By  creating  a  unique  retail  climate  Park  Plaza  could  attract  a 

significant  volume  of  suburban  retail  expenditures  in  addition 
to  a  large  volume  of  sales  to  the  city  residents  and  office  em- 
ployees. V.'e  recon;:iiond,  therefore,  tliat  the  complex  contain  a 
variety  of  specialty  stores  and  boutiques  anchored  by  a  major, 
specialty  dcpai-tment  store  not  presently  serving  the  metro- 
politan area.  Several  large  quality  specialty  stores  should  also 
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be  included  in  the  complex.  An  illustrative  mix  for  the  Park 
Plaza  retail  complex  is  set  forth  below. 

Table  1-1.  ILLUSTR.ITIV;   ^JHAIL  rVi. 

PARK  PLAZA  SITE 


Possible  Sp;cc  Ros'jircncnts 
Store  Tvoo (leasable  scjar;  7cc-t) 

h'jjor  Specialty  Cc^.irt-.ient  Store  100,000  -  120,000    s.f. 

Large  Specialty  Rctiilers  80. COO  -  100,000     s.f. 

Apparel   Stores : 

Ken's  l.'ear,  Wc-en's  V.'oar  Specialty  Shops, 

Furs,  Shoes,  Lridal ,   Fashion,  etc.  70, COO  -     8C,0C0     s.f. 

Miscellanec'us  Specialty  Petailtrs: 

Luc9ooe,  Jov.clrv,  I^LJsic,  Gooks,   Ca.r.era, 

Ii:;ports,  Antiq'-c-s,  etc.  45.000  -     50,000     s.f. 

Furniture  40. COO  -     ■iS.COO     s.f. 

Subtotal  (335,C00)-(j95,000)  s.f. 

Convc-iciico: 

Druc'. ,   Specialty  Food<i.  Wire  I  C!.?cse 

Toha.-co,  Car.dv,  florists.  Personal- 

Services,  etc.  35,000  -     -iS.OOO     s.f. 

Kisccli jrcTLS  Services: 

Banks,  Stockt-ckcrage,  Savings  i  Loan, 

Decf.r.itor.   Trovul  .   etc.  15,030-     25, COO     s.f. 

RcsUurants  zr.i  Cafeteria:  25, COO  -     vO.PQO    s.f. 

Subtotal  {75,CC0)-C.:3,G?:)   s.f. 


Total  410, ceo  -   515, ceo     s.f. 

10.       Th(3  dcitailcd  iiir.rket  analysis  contained   in  this   report  shov/s   suf- 
ficient potential   demand   to  support  t!ie  proposed  shopper's  goods 
coiiiplox  at  relatively  high  productivity  levels  averaging  $127  per 
square  foot  in  1975  and  $147   in  19C0.       The  two  major  sources 
of  dcii'and  at  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  retail   complex  are  antici- 
pated to  be  upper  incon',e  subur-l^on  residents,  accounting   for 
approximately  -10  percent  of  sales,   and  upper  income  city  and 
site  residents  who  are  expected  to  account  for  35  percent  of  sales, 


Table  1-2.  Sirr.'RY  QF  S-TPP^R'S  GO0?S  SALES  PnTf.-TIAlS 

AT  PA.gy  PI.A7A  SITE 

(All   (JolUr  aico-jr.ts  csticidtcd   in  current  diUars-  ) 


1975 19^0 


Cstlr.otcd  Su;.,-irtaSlo-'^ 

Sales  ?c:er.:iils  Rctdi!   i-ice 

r.-ri.iX  Tcr-jo^rn: (ip  t-c.^-fjs'  (Lt.;s;;;[?  S'.    F:.) 

Cere  efface  L'.-.ployc.s^                                                $  7.050  55,000     s.f. 

f?;'.r   In;c.re  Ci-.y  Fc;idcnt:^                                 $13,200  103,000     s.f.    " 

Site  residents                                                     '        $      2i0  2,303     s.f. 

L'p;.?r   IrccTO  SLS-rbin  F-sidcnts                               $17,500  137,000     s.f. 

Ir.fic-.-'                                                                         S  i.'i"  33.?!;-     s.f. 

TotJl                                                                            S<2,S00  333.000     s.f.- 


Estirjtod 

5ii":r;.-h;>^ 

Sales  rotcn',1  jls 

■■='., :\    ^,■:;  = 

(ii  f.cii'crds) 

{I 

e  :■  s : : '.  ^  > " .    '' 

'$  9,350 

c5,c:c    s.f. 

519,000 

131  .ceo     s.f. 

$  1,150 

5.0C0    s.f. 

521 .300 

us.c:o   s.f. 

s  6,:oo 

'■>^f '*     ?  .f . 

557.000 

39;,r.o,i   s.f. 

•^  Ass'j.-ci  in  cc.r..i]    3.5  pcrccr.t   loflilio.iary  fcctor  durir.j  1?70-1?C0  poricd. 

^  isti::itcd  a:  cp.-.ro.'.;' al.vly  iU7/i4.ft.    in  1975   i  iy.r  icront  w. th  31'  of  space  at   SHO/sq.ft.   spc-cialty  stores  with  G95  of  spccc   jljr.'sq. 
ir.cre:s1r;5   to  c.  cvtr..',.-  of  il45/:c,.f:.    in  1'3C0. 

■=^  Ir.cltd!.:  csti-iCcJ  pjrc'-asss  ty  city  ir.d  s-ijrtar.  rssidents  v.t.o  are  erpioyei  in  d:-..nt3-,Ti  office  buildings. 

^  ixclodos  txr-'.-'ituros  attril.Ltai<lo  t;;  ci'flcc  p-p"oytes. 

^  Sile:   to  parser.:  i  ^3  live  outside  cf  :'etrcp:liun  iostcn. 

lourcc:     Clod-.la:.j  Ai'dcUtcs. 
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SECTION  II.  MARKET  FACTORS 

The  Pfi!^l<  Plazi  site  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  Boston 
Central  Business  District,  and,  therefore,  retail  opportunities  * 
at  the  site  will  reflect  the  same  market  factors  affecting  the  • 
Central  Business  District.  This  section  examines  these  market 
factors  and  the  retail  experience  of  the  Boston  Central  Business 

District. 

The  focus  of  this  section  is  primarily  upon  shoppers  goods 

experience  and  potentials  since  this  category  of  merchandise  will  be 

the  mainstay  of  the  Park  Plaza  retail  site.  Trends  in  shoppers  goods 

sales  arc  examinc^d,  components  of  demand  analyzed,  and  future  shoppers 

goods  potentials  are  forecast  for  the  Central  Business  District. 

Central  Gusirn-ss  District  Trends 


Retail  sales  data  for  1958,  19G3,  and  1967  show  moderate  increases 
in  retail  volumes  in  the  Bdston  Central  Business  District.  These  - 
increases  were  priniarily  due  to  str-ong  shoppers  goods  gains  during 
the  1963  to  1967  period  which  offset  earlier  shoppers  goods  loses  and 
declines  in  convenience  and  miscellaneous  retail  sales. 

Table   II-l  SU.'-V.ARV  OF  RET'.':'-   TwIlS  TREr.OS 

BOSTo:;  cf:.tr-al  Busir;:ss  district 

(All   ar.ojnts   in  n;illicr,s  of  CLirrcnt  dolUrs) 


Shoppers  G;;ods 
Seloctcv^  Ccniver.iriicc  Gccdi 
Misci'n:iico.j;,  Retail   Sales 
Tot:,l 


1 

loss 

$2C0.1 

G1.1 

i 

51.6 

J.JCi.O 


1953 
$27S.b 
$  57.1 
S  .';G.3_ 
$3C1.9 


1967 
$2D1.9 
S  51.1 

$392.7 


1. 1  :iMJ  s 


il.i. 


In  overall  terms,  shoppers  goods  sales  increased  by  $15  million, 
or  5  percent  during  the  1958-1967  period.  Both  convenience  goods  sales 
and  miscellaneous  retail  sales  in  the  Central  Business  District  de- 
clined during  the  period,  although  selected  convenience  sales  peaked 
sharply  during  1953. 

An  examination  of  the  components  of  the  shoppers  goods,  conven- 
ience goods,  and  miscellaneous  retail  categories  provides  a  more 
complete  picture  of  retail  trends  during  the  1953  to  1967  period.  As 
evidenced  in  Table  II-2,  general  merchandise  sales  --  primarily 
department  store  sales  --  increased  di-amatical  ly  during  the  1953  to 
1967  period,  and  by  1967  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  central 
business  district's  retail  sales.  Other  shoppers  goods  sales  exhibited 
a  total  decline  over  the  nine  year  period  despite  a  slight  rebound  for 
apparel  and  accessory  store  sales  during  1953  to  1967. 


lible  :i-2. 
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5»'.'S 

T".£'. 

25 

tisiCN  cr'.Tii 

I   C:'. 

'.r^s 

ICT 
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o^     1 

'/.I 

(nil    trnijnK    '0    X'l^iir.;:    "f   current    ^'Ufri) 

Av  f  r  f  0  eAnnjalC*' 2  r«  • 


Ccrcril  I'(^rc^t•'il5« 
^::trt^  '.  /ccf.'.orii-s 

funltjrt,    i-->-  luT.lllilnjS 
and    i^'si^  cnt  * 

5<  L'  ■■ '  ^JJ::'j':.'A'2i?-L:-'± 

tjtlr-)    J   r.lr.Hr;   Pljces 
[.ru;s    &   rr&jTlcUr/ 

Si.tl/.til 

I'lu.li--".- r . •,  r>-u'.l. 
lUv'.'   't:rf, 
Jc-xlry   Sl.HCJ 


T5r5 — 

- '      I'ii' 
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-  ?7 
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S3.K1 
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♦     747 

-    E90 

♦ 
♦ 

4,169 

t'?0,7f3 

$   15.S79 

-     173 

- 

res 

i;?^.ci3 

i?;8.<i6 

-     3:1 

♦ 

4,116 

J   J9.V.13 

S   M/77 

S   47.175 
J     3.5^3 

♦    IJ') 
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1.175 
3:1 

$  54.i;i        J  i?.ii2  s  ii.i:5  is;  i.*" 
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J  r7.<'.: 
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S      1.-3 
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5         5il 
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♦     1«5 
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•, 
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The  selected  convem'onco  goods  gains   noted  in  the  1958-1963  period 
were  due  primaril}'  to   increases   in  restaurants  and  cafeteria  sales 

During  the  1 953-1 9G7  period,   however,  all   convenience  goods   sales  volui-es 
declined  to  a   level   below  that  evidenced  nine  years   earlier. 

Miscellaneous  retail   sales--including  liquor  store,  sporting 

goods,  jewelry  store,  and  florist  sales   --  declined  by  $5  million  between 

1958  and  1953  and  remained  relatively  stable  during   the  1953-1967  period, 

with  gains   in  jewcli'y  stores  sales  offsetting  major  declines   in  liquor 

and  sporting  goods   store  volumes. 

Share  of  Metrc!^")l  i  tait  Retail   Sales 


Between  1953  and  1967  suburban  retail   sales   increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  retail   sales   in  the  Boston  Central    Business  District  and  as  a 
result  the  CBD's  share  of  total _  inetropol i tan  area  sales  declined   from  23.3 
percent  in  195o^to   15.8  percent  in  1957. 

Most  important  were  changes  in  shopper's  goods   sales  where  the  Central 
Business   District's  capture  of  metropolitan  area  shopper's  goods  expend- 
itures  declined  from  34  percent  in  1958  to  less   than  22  percent  in  1957, 
reflecting  an  average  annual   loss  of  2  percent.     The  losses   in  the  share 
.of  jnerchandtse  expenditures  was  attributable  to  tiie  continuing  suburbani- 
zation of  shopper's  good  retailing   through  the  location"  branch  department 
stores   in  subui'ban  areas. 
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Table  1 1-3.    EJSTC'I  CC'.TI.'g  C'J';i;.TSS  PiSTRlCT  SfV."E  OF 

HCTKoroi.n/.fi  ,:-:z'k  nn/.iL  sales  hi 

19'j8,    1953,   ar.j   Ip:/ 


Shoppers  Cj:ds 

CcncTiil  .':orc'i':ndlso 
Apparel   ord  Accessories 
Furnit'jri,  Vc: i  Furnisliinjs 
and  Equif.cnt 


Selected  ConvcM'cr.ce  Goods 


Shjre  All   rat?ion>s 


CBO  PcrctTt  Share  of  "Ptro  Sjlcs 

w:& 


47.7: 
22. Zi 

14. Oi 


23.25 


l'ji3 


36. i'. 
19. 9i 


11.7: 


19. e: 


Tior 


20.5: 

16.5: 


7.4: 


Drug  1  Propriety 
Eatiiij  and  Ortnking 

4.4i 
16.3; 

3.9X 

15.7: 

2.6! 

io.es 

Hiscellar.-.-cjs  Hcljil    Cs tibi  1r Ir. cnts 

Liquor 

Sporting  CcoJs  1  Bicycle  Sho;jS 

Jc\\eiry 

Florists 

Other 

5.CX 

6.1: 

4S.6: 

4.6: 
12.2: 

6.:: 

13. £i 

41. li 
3.o: 
8.c: 

3.7S 

2.9t 

37.2: 

2.9: 

7.?: 

15. SS 


Source;     U.   :■.   Census 


Shopper's  Good':  Trends  '  . .     ' 

Despite  only  moderate  increases   in  the  Central   Business  District's 
shoppei^'s  goods  sales  and  a  continuing  suburbanization  of  shopper's 
goods  expenditures,   the  major  dov.'ntovrn  department  stores  continued   to 
prosper  durir.g   the  1953-1967  period.     As  evidenced   in  Table   II-4,  sales 
of  5  major?  general  merchandise  stores   in  downtown  Boston  increased  by 
nearly  $34  million  between  1953  and  19G7,  with  virtually  all   of  the 
gains  being  registered  by  Jordan  I'arsh  and  Filene's. 

The  dramatic   increase   in  sales  voluir.es  at  Jordan  Marsh  between 
1950  and   19G3  reflects  both  tiieir  expansion  program  during   the  period 
and  the  capture  of  sales  of  the  formally  competitive  White's  department 
store   in   the  downtown  which  closed  during   tl;e  period. 
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Table  n-1.  pCPART^^Ci'lT  STOU  SAUS  TBr.'.TS 

DO'~'niO'..M  pasin;i 

19S8-H67 
(All    Dollar  Figures    In  Current  Dollars) 


Jordan  Harsh 
f  Ucne's 
Gilchrist's 

Ra>™ond's 
R.ll.  Stearns 

Subtotal  ■  J178.0  $1E8.7  $197.4  $205.4  $203.6  $JU.6 


1?S3 

Kf.J 

1064 

1965 

1966 
$100.0 

lit' 7 

$35.7 

$58.9 

$100.0 

$100.0 

$103.0 

$59.0 

$57.2 

$  66.0 

$  75.0 

$  73.0 

S  SO.O 

$13.9 

$12.9 

$   12.0 

$  12.0 

$  12.0 

S  13.0 

$12.9 

$12.8 

$  12.5 

$  11.5      " 

$  11.5 

$  11.5 

$  6.5 

$  6.9 

$     6.9 

$     5.9 

$     7.1 

$     7.1 

liote:     Ko  co.v.pdrative  figures  are  available  for  Bonw1  t-Teller,  whose  1969  sales  are  estimated  at  $4-5  million. 
Source:     Fafrchild  fi.t)l  ications,  ur.publ  ishoJ  U.S.  Census  Data  and  Gladstone  Associates. 


The  five  major  departmsnt  stores  continue  to  account  for  an 
increasing  s.hare  of  the  the  CED's  retail   sales  and  by  1967  accounted 
for  nearly  54  percent  of  all   retail   sales  and  more  than  70  percent 
of  all   shoppers'   goods  sales.      In  fact,   the  two  major  department  stores- 
Filene  and  Jordan  Marsh--account  for  more  than  GO  percent  of  all 
shoppers'    goods  sales  in  dov;ntown  Boston. 


Table  n-5.    ^;^J3:?  r^^AKirrv;  sTo^r:;  ^ales 

AS   PFRCCM   Of  CrXTH-.l.   rVNJi.fSS   DISTRICT   SALCS 
5Y__CATE3J^_PJ_^\lti 
10S3.   19'^:',   ir/iUil 


Percent  jf  CC-P  S;1cs  AttriVjtaMe  '.o  V'jor  r''."-.'-t-.-;''t  SUr.^s 
Cauviory_of  .SaJ_rs_                                      JA-JL                         1963  Jf^7_ 

GcMtfi-ol   Mordior.rliso   Stores  GS.2t;  9?.5i  95.31 

All   Slioppcr-;  Goods  Stores  63.5?  63.1%  71.81 

All   C!:0  Stores  46. It  49.81  53.91 


Note:     Mjjor  Stoics   ir.cK'df:     Jordon    I'lrsli;   Filcrie's;  Gi  Uhr-isls  ' ;   navmoiid 's  ; 
anJ  SlcrnS. 

Source:      FalrcliilJ   I'liliMcUions ,   U.S.   Census  Pol.i,  .ind  Glad'.tonc  Associates. 
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With  tl'.e  increasing  domination  of  major  department  stores  in  the 
dov/nto'.vn,  there  has  been  a  subsequent  decline  among  specialty  stores 
both  in  nuhiber  and  sales  volume.  Between  1958  and  1967  the  number  of 
speciality  stores  in  the  Central  Business  District  declined  by  35  percent 
with  over  one  half  of  these  losses  among  apDarel  and  accessorv  stores. 


Tabic  11-5. 

TRtI 

ICS  V 

;  S^ECi:. 

LTY  |-:.-l3S   ST 

05  CS 

£L 

il 

THE  ■ 

;?st:; 

■;  civTSi 

L   iL'S:t;£SS  C 

i'STP.i 

19S3,   196 

3,    1357 

Total 

Crinne 

Nw-bsr  of  S 

tor?s 

1953  to 
1?53 

1953   U 

19SS 

13=3 

1557 

KC7 

Aipircl  and  Accessory  Stores 

V.'orisr.'s  Clothinj 

97 

85 

73 

-n 

-13 

Hen's  cr.d  L2>i  Clothi 

ng 

60 

50 

30 

-10 

-20 

Fani  ly  Cloth,  ir.g 

6 

12 

7 

+  6 

-  5 

Shoe  Stores 

76 

59 

52 

-17 

-  7 

Other  Appjrcl-Accessory  S: 

:crcs 

37 

25 

8 

-11 

-18 

• 

— 

■_— 

— 

Sj-- tot;l 

275 

r33 

170 

-43 

-£3 

Furni turo 

Furni  tjTL' 

42 

33 

15 

-  9 

-18 

Hsr.i  FLThishiii.;is 

15 

10 

6 

-  5 

-  4 

Household  Appliur.ces 

39 

41 

34 

+  2 

-   7 

. 

^— 

—' 

Sub- total 

96 

34 

55 

-12 

-29 

Other  Str.-ss 

Liquor  Stores 

30 

•  31 

18 

+  1 

-13 

$?or;i.".g  CooJs  -  Eicj 

;cle 

6 

9 

5 

+  3 

-   4 

Jc.;lcry 

1C5 

82 

91 

-23 

+  9 

Florists 

U 

15 

8 

+  1 

-   7 

Sub-total 

1^55 

i:7 

11?. 

-IS 

zli 

TOTAL 

527 

454 

347 

-73 

-107 

Source:     iJ.   S.   Ccr.sus  data 

Similar  trends   in  the  number  of  specialty     retail   establishments 
are  noted  for  the  entire  Boston  lietropoli  tan  Area  as   noted  in  Table   II-7. 
As  v.'as   ttie  case  in  tlie  Boston  CBD,  more  tlian  60  percent  of  the  decline 
in  the  nu;.:bcr  of  specialty     establ  isl^v.ents   betv;ceh  195C  and  19G7  was   due 
to   the  closing  of  apparel   and  accessory  stores. 
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Although  tiic  nur.iber  of  speciality  stores   in  the  Central   D'jsinsss 
District  declined  substantiolly  during  th,e  1958-1PC7  period,  most  of 
the   losses  were  sniong  riarginal,   lo'.v-voluiuS  operations.     As  a  result, 
average  sales  volu;,>es  per  establishment  actually  increased  between 
1963  and   1967,   a  fact  indicating  the  continued  strength  of  key  specialty 
stores   in  the  Central   Busin'jss  District. 


Td b  1  e     I  I  - 8  .      AVCKAl.K  S-,: .CiJlf!_5PCCriL TY  f.rOOS  EST/.nns:"CNT 

gosTOi  rn.'TP.'L  i:j^:::!':ss  distinct 
1EC3  a;;.)  k:7 


Apparel   DTij  Acccs'-Tv  Sloros 

Won-.iii'i    Clolhinq 

Mlti's   t   I;o.v'?   Clothipy 

TiTiily  Clcliiing 

Shoe  Mores 

Ollirr  /inpirol -Accessory  Stores 

Fiirnitiirc  Stores 

Furnitiir?  "Stores 

Hor.io  rurr.isri  nc;  Storos 

Household  .'i/plianrcs 

Kisrclld i; c 0 ■. is  r.L'tail   S.t 0£C 5_ 

Llqi'Or  Stoics 
Sporting  O^cxis 
Jc;.'c1ry  Stores 
Florists 


Averane  Sa' 

Ics   F'.T  Strre 

1S53 

]%1 

$259.7 
$353.1 
$196.0 
$161.7 
$  48.2 

$332.8 
$492.2 
$484.0 
$182.9 
$202.5 

$291.1 
$103.2 
$225.4 

$431.2 
$  32.7 
$357.5 

$220.2 
$145.3 
$153.8 

$  35.4 

S341.9 
$  80. 4 
$184.5 
$   70.4 

Su!nr,nry.   Shopi^or's  Goods  Trends 

The  shopper's  goods  retail  experience  in  the  Boston  Central 
Business  District  sho./s  a  trend  toward  retail  dominance  by  r.-ajor 
dcpart-ient  stores  and  key  special  ty  stores  as  the  Central  Business 
District's  traditional  capture  of  iv.etropolitan  shopper's  goods  ex- 
penditures continued  to  decline  during  tlie  1 91^8-1907  period  due  to 
tlie  incrcdsii'.g  cc-^petition  of  suburban  shopping  centers.      Despite  tlvis 
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suburban  competition,  Boston's  Central   Business  District  continued 
to  bs  a  highly  attractive  retail   ai-ea  with  strong  retailers  --  both 
departnicnt  and  specialty  stores  --  increasing  their  sales  volumes 
dum'ng   tliO  nine  year  period  ending   in  1957. 

SHOPPER'S  GOODG  MARKET  CO^POSITIO:-; 

We  have  estimated  the  coinposition  of  the  Boston  Central   Busi- 
•  ness  District  sliopper's  goods  market  for  19f'7  based  upon  interviews 
with  persons   involved   in  retailing   in  the  Boston  Central   Business 
District,  detailed  analyses  of  retail    experience  in  other  comparable 
locatTO!is,  and  an  examination  of  unpublisherl  census  data.     The  iden- 
tified components  of  demand  were   then  analy/:ed  separately  and  total 
shopper's  goods  retail    potentials  for  the  Central   Business  District 
estimated  for  1970,  1975,   and  1930. 

Marke'  Composition 

Four  distinct  market  coinponents,  or  purchaser  groups,  have  been 
Identified  in  the  Bostcn  Central    Business  District.     Tliese  are:   down- 
town office  emnloyoes,   city  residents,   suburban  residents  of  the 
metropolitan  area,   and   "inflow"  or  sales   to  persons  who  live  beyond 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 
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Tabic  11-9.  rsT::'n!;p  cr.':''i''SiT!ON'  of 

;?c7 


;;a';«[7  ccv'^o'.rr;! 


Core  Office  L-'?lov--£- 
2/ 


.1/ 


City  Rcsitcnts  - 
Suburban  Resiien-.s  -' 
Nor.-;'.itrcpolit2.-;  .-rea  f;c-si  dents  - 

Total 


rtKCL."T 
OISTP,!BUTiCit; 


(I 

M  HlLliC 

:s) 

$  39.2 

$  SC.-i 

$123.5 

i  36.8 

$291.  S 


13. 3i 

<3.£t 
12.-!'- 

ICO.CS 


-^   Ir.clL'c;-:;  estini'cJ  er:ir.ii tj'-es  b;-  city  sr.d  subrubcn  residor.ts  wli?  arc 
officp  i;:.:sUv'.;':   i."  r;.'.r.;c.;.i  toitjr.. 

-  ixcli;c-:s   c-sl-i:.:;;^d  cx-crdi  tijrjs   by  rc-i'iJcr.ts  wr.c   arc  office  cr.pliyjc:   i.i 

-  " I. '.f ":;■,.■•■  cr  Sa'.ci  to  ti-r-.st:,  visitors  er.C  ether  pc-rscr.s     ^.^o  live- cuts ide 
of  t;-.£   L;stcn  "'j-tropoli  t;.-  =rc-;. 

Scjyrcs:     istii.-otcd  by  Clcdstor.s  ;.:s:c-.jto:  fro."  census  ciati  and  interviews. 


Tlvi  larocst  volume  of  shcpr.'er's  goods  expenditures   in  the 
Central    Business  District  in  1957  cairc  fro:ii  suburban  residents  shop- 
ping in  the  dov.'ntov.Mi.     These  suburban  expenditures  accounted  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  CBD's  shopper's  goods  sales.     City  residents 
accouiited  for  an  estimated   $90  ir.illion  of  shopper's  goods  sales,  while 
the  coiiibined  expendi  tui-es  of  the  downtown  office  employees  and  non- 
metropolitan  area  residents  amounted  to  approximately  $76  million. 

Office  E;-^ ]] 03  ee  Piirch-'ises  - 

Looking   to  the  future,  downtown  office  Ci"ployecs  will    become 
an  increasinyly  important  seg:v,ont  of  demand   for  shopper's  goods  as 
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bot-h  the  n'jr.ibcr  of  c-niployecs  and  employee  incomes   (and,   thus,  expendi- 
tures) cui^;tin'Jo  to  increase.     Office  einployees  traditionally  shop 
durin;  the  nnd-dcy..  from  11   a.m.   to  2  p.m.,  and  immediately  following 
v.'ork  in  thiC  aftei'noon.     Convenience  is  important,  since  shopping  must 
be  accomplished  during  a  relatively  narrow  time  span  v.'ith  most  sales 
being  gericrated  by  employees  within  a  fifteen  minute  wall;  of  the  retail 
site.     Relatively  few  sales  are  made  to  employees  working  more  than 
25  minute^-  fi~om  the  retail    site. 

In  1967,  we  estimate  the  average  annual   expenditure  of  office 
eniplcyees   in  downtc'n  was  approximately  $252.00  per  employee  based 
upon  an  cxaminatioi',  of  office  employee  salaries   in  Boston,  shopper's 
goodb  expendiiure  nropensitTes ;  and  dov/ntown  retail   sales  patterns. 

In  1970  shopper's  goods  expenditures   in  the  Central   Business 
District  by  downtown  office  employees  increased  to  an  estimated  $293 
per  c:.",plcyee.       This  estinuted  gain  was  attributable  to  increases  in 
wages  wiiich  bi-ought  about  higher  levels' of  shopper's  goods  expenditures 
Increased  cij^loyee  expenditures  combined  with  major  gains  in  office 
cmploymiont  raised  total   expenditures  from  $39  million  to  an  estini'ited 
$51  millio;"!. 
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By  1930,  aggregate  downlc.'n  office  eniployee  oxpendituros  should 
exceed  $93  million  br.sed  upon  an  estimated  employment  level  of  230,000 
office  v.'orkers  and  an  i3veruge  annual   e;nployec  expenditure  of  $405. 

Citv  Resident  Expenditures 


City  residents  spent  an  estimated  $90  n'.illion  for  shopper's 
goods   in  the  Central    Business  District  in  1957,   representing  a  captirre 
of  nearly  31.5  percent  of  tlieir  total   shopper's  goods  expenditures  during 
the  year.     Trends  indicate,   hov/ever,  a  decline  in  this  capture  rate 
due  to  stroiuj  courpetition  from  discount  stores  and  other  shopper's 
goods  retailers   located  outside  of  the  Central   Business  District. 

In  19/0,   city  residents  spent  an  estimated  $97  million  for 
shopper's  noofls   in  the  Central   Business  District.     This  high  level 
of  retail   sales  was  brought  about  by  increased  income  and  aggregate 
shopper's  goods  expenditures  which  more  than     compensated  for  a  modest 
decline  in  Iiousehold  population. 

As  noted   in  the  Park  Plaza  Housing  an?lysis   (a  companion 
report  to  this  study),   household   incomes   in  Boston  are  expected  to 
continue  to  inci^ease  during  tbe  decade  of  the  1970's.       Assuming  a 
continuation  of  the  sliopper's  goods  expci^diturc  propensity  evidenced 
duiMnq   the  19G0's,  aggregate  sliopper's  goods  expenditures   by  Boston 
residents  should  total  more  than  $^10  million  by  1975  and   $500  million 
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by  1980.  These  estimated  levels  result  in  a  potential  Central  Busi- 
ness District  sales  volume  of  approximately  $115  million  in  1975  and 
more  than  $135  million     in  19C0. 


Ta b  1  e  n - 1 1 .       rsT!'v'.:£D  S'-.-'^r^'i  r.nsris  r_x ^rNpjTiiRrs 
PY  c:tv  rr?:pi:':'5 
IN  ed;,-^C'-:  crv'^A'.  riJCiNCs?  ?i^-'-.]:i 

(All  dollar  e.T.cur.ts  cr.pressei  1r,  currcr.t  ocUirs-^) 


Year 
lSi7 
1970 
1975 
1930 


Total 

Shocper; 

Goads 

Estiriited 

txrjnduure: 

Expend iluros   in  CEO 

Ha-schr.lds 

•(i^ 

r'lllirn:' 

1 

(in  r.il  1  icns) 

219. s:o 

t2e7.3 

S90.4 

217,600 

$323.5 

$97.5 

217,300 

5411.9 

$115.3 

217,000 

$500.5 

$137.2 

1/ 


Asso'.DS  an   iriil.-.tion  factcr  cf  3.5  pcrce.',!  arnL'.-Viy  during  1970-15X0. 

ExcK'Jo!.   Ihi- .CApcnd; tjrcs  of   city  rciidc?ntt,  who  work   in  d;v/n*.o.:n  office 
fcuildir-,s. 

Source:     Gliditci.;  Aisociatcs 


Suburban  Rrrsident  Potentials 

In  1967  approximately  14  percent  of  all   suburban  residents' 
shopper's  noods  expenditures  were  made  in  the  city's  Central   Business 
District.     Thus,   t!-e  CP.D  captured  approximately  $128.5  million  of 
shopper's  goods  exp:;nditurcs  originating   in  the  suburban  areas  of 
metropolitan  Boston.     By  and  large,   these  expenditures  v:ere  made  in 
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the  major  dspartrisnt  stores  --  Jordan's  and  Filenc's  --  and  strong 
specialty  stores. 

Althioiigh  su'burbcin  shopping  centers  are  becoming  increasingly 
competitive  and  a  declining  share  of  suburban  shopper's  goods  expendi- 
tures are  coining  to  the  Central   Dusiness  District,  1970  sales  to 
suburban  residents  accounted  for  nearly  $135  million  of  shopper's 
goods  voluiTie  in  the  Central   Business  District. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  attractiveness  cf  the  major  departnient 
and  key  specialty  stores   in  the  Central    Business  District,  a  contri- 
buting  factor  in  attracting  suburban  shop.i.ier's  to  the  city  has  been 
other  specialty  stores  located  alo)ig  Boylston  and  Newbury  Streets  in 
the  r.aci;  Bay  and  the  Lord  and  Taylor's  store  in  the  Prudential    Center. 

We  estimate  that  the  downtown  could  potentially  attract  more 
than  $160  iniMion   in  suburban  sliopper's  goods  expenditures   in  1975, 
and  more  than  S1S5  million  in  1930.     This  estimate  assumes   that  the 
downtown, 's  caj)ture  of  suburban  shoppej-'s  goods  expenditures  will 
continue  to  decline  at  approximately  tiie  same  rate  as  tlie  downtowii's 
capture  of  total   metropolitan  sales.      In  order  to  achieve  th.ese  poten- 
tials,  however,   the  downtown  must  remain  competitive  with  suburban 
shopping  centers. 

The  develo'iacnt  of  strong  shopi'iiig  nodes,  such  as   the  Piniden- 
tial    CenLer  wliich  contains  Lord  aiid  Taylor's  and  Saks,  will    increase 
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the  city's  attractiveness   to  suburban  shoppers,   resulting  in  a  strengtSi- 
cning  of  dov,'nto',;n  retail    potentials.     To  this  end,   the  develop'.i:ent  of 
the  Par'u  Plaza  retail   ccniplcx  could  enhance  the  city's  competitive 
position  vis-a-vis  suburban  shopping  centers  by  creating  a  specialty 
goods  retail   cc,::plex  which  acts  as  a  retail   link  between  the  Back  Bay 
and  tiie  Central   Business  District. 


Tat/U  II- 12.  Ll'JIliil'LMiil'iliy'J^.I'^lIi-JilE 

(All  dw.MCti  in  current  dollars-') 


Total   SuL-.' 
Shopf^r's 

ryr.,.r,li"' 

(in  .-.ill- 
S     514.^ 

r.ooas 

Boston  Co 
DiStrifT 

ritrs'i   b'jsinr>s5 

Cap'turt 
(t.rc^rt) 

.      Siles 
Vol.-" 
(ir  rnllicns) 

1967 

U.Ci 

<.12S.S 

liiVO 

S1.0?w.7 

n.i% 

$136.5 

1975 

$1,760.3 

9.2J 

siei  .3 

19D0 

S2.:>31.S 

7.7X 

S184.8 

• 

-■''  A',:u-.:.-s  en   inf-lstll.-i  fictri'  of  3.9   |-orcciil  i:r.nuaV,y  di;rir;  1970-1930. 
-''  E.\c1u:;j:  i2"li.i  to  rcs'.-cnls  workiriQ   in  tic'A.T.c.vn  offices. 

Sojrce:     Glaistcr.e  Associatrs 


Dov.ntov.'n  Potential  s_  . 

The  estiiiiavcd  s.hoppei-'s  goods  expenditures  for  1957  and  1970 

and  potenti;il   exp;;ndi turcs  for  1975  and  1980,  are  sunrnarized  hy  market 

cc;,:poncnts   in  Table  11-13.     As  evidenced  by  tliese  data,  v:e  anticiiiato 
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that  the-  office  eiriplo3'ea  coi;;ponc:nt  of  the  market  will   bcccMe  in- 
croaslngly  stroi;n  di.'ring  the  1970's  end  by  19C0,  will   account  for 
moi-e  th::n  20  percent  of  dcv/ntown's  sfiopper's  goods  sales. 

The  riL-'i-.'-bc-T  of  dollers  spent  in  downtown  by  city  residents  will 
contini'e  to  increase  dui-ing  the  decade  as  incomes  and  total   expeiidi- 
tures  contln'jc  to  rise.       Throuohout  the  decade,  however,  city  resi- 
dents are  esti;::::tcd  to  account  for  a  relatively  stable  share  --  appro"-;i 
niately  50  percent  --  of  the  downtown's  shopper's  good.s  voluiv.es. 

Sales  attrib'jtable  to  suburban  residents  and  pe)'Sons  living 
outside  of  metropolitan  Boston  could  increase  from    $177  million 
in  1970  to  $235  million  in  ISSO,  despite  a  modest  decline  in  the 
r.'.ar'r.et  share  acoL;ntcd  for  by  tii5se  uOmpoiiLMUs.   . 


Tabic  11 -n.  L5jj|3TLi5_sii_:;_;w!S_^or!S.rm2ini^ 

DY  I'A^i.n  Cr:--.'V:.'p.T 
50STO;_cr[;'.:.-.'.  ejsi::;ss  fiMvICT  a-;d  tot'-ntials 

(AH   j:;ioi'i:ts  cstinialcd   in  currpnt.  dollars^) 


flartcl    Cr- pijnc.it 


Core  Office   Ir-'A-.tj-QPi'-' 
City  Rcsidinls-' 
Subu 
Inflow-'' 


rb.iii  r^C'ACc:Xi'-^ 


lolal 


ESTl." 

■in  SALrsj.1'!  : 

!:!Li.ir--;s; 

pcrceaT  nisv''.irjT!r': 

lSJ> 

J '-■■•.•■■.. 

lt.,'j 

1SC7 

1970 

U-/i 

)■=-.: 

$  39.2 

$  51.1 

$   70.4 

$■93. B 

13. 3X 

15.7^ 

18. c; 

::.i: 

J  no. 4 

S  97. C 

$.11?. 3 

J137.2 

30. 7Z 

30.  ox 

29. 4i 

?-?.^', 

$i?rt.5 

S15C.9 

S161.3 

Slfi-l.E 

43. 6^ 

42. Oi 

41.  T. 

3-;  .7i 

S  36.8 

l-J_qj>. 

$  45.2 

$  r.0.1 

1?.4~ 

i?.3r 

HJj. 

10. 3-, 

j:/4.9 


i326.0 


$352.2 


S4CS.9  luO.Ci  100. Ct  100. C; 


•^  k-io-.-.i   i,r.    irfljtnn   i-..tor  C   2.5   p:ix.-n'.  .-.r.n-lly  t'jriro   1C7C:-15?C. 

^•^  li.cli..''^i  C5t-..'.Ji.'.!    cxpi  r.Jitiii  cs  of  city  .i:iJ  u.il'jrPcii  residents  who  v.cr):   in  offices  in  dciwnlcwn  urea. 

-^  Ixclt.irs  ru'cl.isr;.  I7  i\-,i J^^' is  i-lio  ycri-  in  i1C''..nlcw:i  offices. 

SoU-s   Ir.   ii;;iv>i.s   r.ol    livlr.;,   u,  rotrof.ol  i  l.-^n  Cot-l^m. 

Source:     C;l,-d:-lor,."  A^^oci.ltfs 
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It  £!iDu"ld  be  cii^phaiizccl  that  ths  1975  and  1980  sales  estimates 
represent  potentials  available  to  tiie  downtown.     These  estimates  assu;r.e 
that  the  dcv.'nlov.n  ro'i'iins  coiiipeti tive  with  existing  and  emerging  sub'j\-ban 
shopping  facilities   and,   thus,  can  coritinue  to  attract  retail   expenditures 
from  upper  iiicome  city  residents  and  office  employees,  as  well   as 
suburban  residents   and  perscp.s  who  live  outside  of  metropolitan  Boston. 
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SECTION  III.' 


SITE  POTEHTIALS 


SECTION   III.   SITf.  PnTL':;TIALS 


Tin's  section  cxariiines  the  retail   potentials  of  the  Park  Plaza  site. 
As     in   the  preccading  section,   the  er.'.phasis  is  upon  shopper's  goods 
opportunities  since  tiiis  category  of  retail   sales  is  critical   to  the 
devslopnent  of  the  proposed  ccniplex.     The  market  analysis  for  the  Park 
Plaza  site  specifically  examines  the  najor  con-.pcnents  of  demand  evidenced 
in  the  dov.'nto'.;n  retail  n-sarlcet. 

l-larket  Overvicvj . 

The  Park  Plaza  site  is  v.'sll   located  to  tap  the  previously  identified 
market  sooircirts   --  dov;ntcv;n  office  ernployess>  city  residents,  suburban 
shoppers,   and  persons  living  outside  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

Acccssc;bi  lit3'  is  cio'od  vie  KBTA  Subv/ay  and  private  transoortation,  and 
the  site^is  '«,'"it;rin  v.'olking  distance  frc;i!  major  dov/ntov/n  office  emplo^'n'ent 
centers.     LiiiNa(j::s  to  the  suburban  areas  are  strong  with  nearby  connectior.s 
to  the  iiassac'.rnisotts  Turnpike  servirig  the  wealthier  western  suburbs  eiid 
the  Fitzgerald  Expressway  connecting  the  city  with  the  northern  and  southern 
suburbs  \'ia  tSio  Soutluast  and  liortheast  Expressways. 

As  a  major  specialty  shopper's  goods  complex,  Park  Plaza  will   link 
the  downto\;n's  bettor  department  and  specialty  stores,  such  as  Filene's, 
with  the  Back  Bay-Prudential   Center  specially  retail   area  which  contains 
Donwit's,  Lord  and  Taylor,  and  Saks.     The  dcvelop.ment  of  the  Park  Plaza 
will    furthei-  increase   Lhe  overall   atti'activeness  of  Pcston  as  specialty 
goods  retail   center  and  the  Park  Plaza  ccmnlex  will   benefit  from  the 
overall    im[vrovfccl  coiVi;)etitive  retail    position  of  downto'.:n  with  tlie 
notro;)oi  i  taii  area  . 
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In  order  to  ctti'act  a  sionif'icant  voU::ne  of  suburban  retail   ex- 
penditures,  Park  Plcz?   should  create  a  uniqu'e  retail   climate  by  offer- 
iny  a   rar.ye  of  quality  shopp''ir's  goods   not  fouiid  in  competitive  sub- 
urban slioppinn  centers.     Thus,  v/e  recoi>-^icnd   that  complex  corrt^.in  a    . 
variety  of  5[)ecialty  stores   'cwO.  !)0utique3  anch.ored  by  a  major  specialty 
depai't'-iiont  store  not  presently  serving  f'5ti-opol  itan  Boston.      (Illusti'a- 
tivc  of  the  typo  cf  specialty  depai-t-ent  store  envisioned  might  be  a 
Ncinian-Iv:;rcus,   Dergdorf,  Bloo!;iin',;dale,  or  B.   Altnian  facility).     In 
additio;.,   several   larne,   nai;;e  specialty  shops  sb.ould  be  included  in 
the  co:i;plcx. 

An  lllustrati\'e  retail  mix  for  the  Park  Plaza   site,  Table   III-l, 
sho'.vs  approxipiatcly  5,-'.u  to  JS'b  iiiousan-i; square  feet  of  shopper's  goods 
space  with  an  addi titnal   75  to  120  thousand   square  fret  of  convenience 


7i:blr   Ill-l. 


Ill )::!  ;-■!  IVL  J -LUirJl 
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'•^•ir  S[-r;'.lt>  Uv-^i -'-''l  Store 
Isr-jO  S;.ociul;.>   c.'ctur.crs 
Ap;iv.'l   S;c':-."-: 

.'■J:--,  S-.cc:,,  i'li;.'!,  f;-.s!nor.,  etc. 
(!i-„-cll. ■-:",.:'.   S,-.ci.;lty   !.:Xd\\,.f:: 

:■.; '.rf, ,   .■.■.•_ici:.-'i ,   r'.c- 
r;.r':i'.'.|-c 

Cc^  .-i:..  ;■  : 

r.l!.;i-i  1.1'.  ■--.:=     JCMVKI". : 

tiHJi  .i:,  V,    M  .-..  1  .  >•; 
!'.■'.:  ijiji.;',  .'I  !  C:t,  t   ri 


.  S.-'Vii  ,:   I.  Lrj-i, 


Ppisi'-'lc  S'oci.-  Rl .•;■.. ir. ->-i'.; 
n^n SjIi; ■:■   ':i....yc   U  -l) 

ioo,o:o  -  u:.cco    i.i. 
CO, ODD  -  ic:,o:o   s.f. 

70. ceo  -   ro.cco   i.f. 

^5,:ra  -    03,0:0    t.i. 

;3j?..rr:;-(:-;:;,c..>)  r.f. 

30.c"o  -    sf.rr..-!    i.f. 
15. or.)  -    cii.o-::    s.f. 

'.'.lCi,.K-.)   -   M:.,'.-...1     '..1. 
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and  service  facilities.  This  mix,  we  believe,  would  provide  a  highly 
competitive  retail  complex  which  could  attract  upper  income  city  and 
suburban  residents  as  well  as  downtown  office  employees  and  persons 
living  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area. 

The  specific  market  support  for  such  a  retail  complex  is  identi- 
fied In  the  balance  of  this  section.  Emphasis-  is  given  to  the  retail 
potentials  of  upper  income  city  and  suburban  residents  since  these 
shoppers  would  be  most  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  Park  Plaza  Retail 
facility. 

Downtown  Office  Employees 

In  analyzing  the  sales  potential  attributable  to  downtown  office 
employees,  we  have  defined  two  general  trade  areas  --  a  primary  and 
secondary  area.  The  primary  area  includes  office  employees  located 
within  10  to  15  minutes  of  the  site,  while  the  secondary  area  includes 
employees  whose  offices  are  within  a  20  to  25  minute  distance  from  the  site, 
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D1»gr2m  1. 


RETAIL   TRADE   AREAS 
PARK    PLAZA   SITE 


iSite 

■—•Boston  CBO 

•  o«Prirary  Employee  Area 

•""■Secondary  Enploycc  Area 


Potential   office  employee  expenditures  for  shopper's  goods  at 
the  Park  Plaza  coinplsx  are  suminaried  in  Table   III-2.     These  potentials 
assume  the  total-  level   of  expenditures  for  1975  and  1980  noted  in  the 
preceding  section. 
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Specific  site  captures  have  been  applied  to  the  estimated  total 
expenditure  levels  resulting  in  a  potential  level  of  shopper's  goods 
sales  at  Park  Plaza  of  $7  million  in  1975,  and  more  than  $9  million  by 
1980  to  downtown  office  employees.  The  estimated  capture  rates  are  based 
upon  our  judment  and  are  realistic  for  a  highly  attractive  specialty 
goods  retail  complex  at  the  Park  Plaza  site  which  contains  a  major  de- 
partment store  and  several  major  specialty  retailers  in  addition  to 
numerous  specialty  shops  and  boutiques. 


Table   111-2.  ESTIVJ^TrD  POTCfrriA:    SH0??E;;S  goods  ElfPniDITURES 

AT  PARK  PUZA 
BY  Dovtaow:;  OFFICI  CV.PLOYCCS 

(All   amounts  cstinatcd  in  current  dollars-^) 


19S0 


Prinary 
Harlct 

Secondary 
Karkc-t 

Total 
20.;  .600 

PrirTiSry 
Market 

51,900     . 

Secondary 
Market 

Total 

<S.DOO 

15G.6D0 

178,200 

230.100 

S15.6 

$53.8 

$70.1 

$21.2 

$72.6 

$93.6 

151 

E.5S 

— 

151 

6.5i 

— 

£.stir.ated  L-iploi-icnt  11 

Estiratcd  Shoppers  Goods 
txpcndilures  (in  niUlons) 

Site  Capture     (per  cent) 

Pari.  Plais  Potential  .,  ,„.  ,,  ,,n  S9  350 

(in  tr.o^isands)  $2.'590  ■    $<.S70  $7,060  $3,180  $6,170  SS.oSU 


y  AsSL'L-.cf  en   inflation  factor  of  3.5  percent  annually  during  1970-19J0. 

^  Eased  upon  lcroi;n  office  space  being  developed  1n  Do.vntown  and  estimated  future  develop'^ient. 


Scurce:     Glad:tone  Associates 
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Upper  Income  City  Residents 

The  estimated  retail   potential   arising  from  site  residents  and 
other  upper  income  groups  living  in  the  city  total   nearly  $13.5  million 
in  1975,  and  more  than  $20  million  in     1980.     This  estimate,  Table 
III-3,   is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  upper  income  households,  shopper's 
goods  expenditures,  and  an  estimated  capture  of  the  identified  total 
shopper's  goods  expenditures. 


TABLr  in -3         •ESTnt;T£D  POTENTIAL  SHQPPC^S  GOOD?  EXPeNOITURES 

AT  PARK  PLA?A' 
BY  UPPER  INCOS;  CITY  RESIDENTS 


(AU  dollar  amounts  expressed  in  current  dollars-J^) 


1975  ■  "'9S0 


Upper 

Income 

Households 

Site 
Residents 

Total 

Upper 

IncOT.e 

Households 

Site 

Residents 

Total 

Kur.ber  of  HDuseholds-'' 

7E,150 

400 

78.430 

106.910 

1,600 

• 

103.510 

Estimated  Total   Shoppers 
Goods  Exponiiturcs 
(in  nill  \oiis) 

S26;.'; 

SI.:' 

S256.1 

S3E3.0 

$7.8 

$337.6 

Site  Capture  (percent) 

s% 

isi; 

... 

5S 

15*. 

... 

Park  Plaza  Potential 
(in  thousands) 

$13,200 

S25D 

S13.4S0 

S19.C00 

1.150 

$20,150 

y  Assur.es  an  average  annyal   infUtion  factor  cf  3.5  percent. 
^  Households  c^rnino  in  excess  of  $15,000  annuallv. 
Source:     Gladstone  Associates 


By  1975  there  will  be  approximately  78,500  households  with 
annual  incomes  in  e.xcess  of  $15,000  living  in  Boston.  This  number  is 
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expected  to  increase  to  more  than  108,500  by  1980,  with  aggregate 
shopper's  goods  expenditures  increasing  from  $266.1  million  in  1975 
to  $387.8  million  by  1980. 

The  estimate  of  aggregate  shopper's  goods  expenditures   is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  upper  income  households  by  income  category  and 
retail    expenditure  patterns  noted  during  the  1960's.     A  detailed  income 
analysis  of  these  families  is  presented  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report 
and  the  background  demographic  data  concerning  population  and  house- 
holds  in  Boston  is  set  forth  in  the  Park  Plaza  residential   market 
analysis. 

The  potential   s.ite  capture  of  5  percent  of  all   shopper's  goods 
expenditures  by  upper  income  households  and  15  percent  of  all   site 
residents  shopper's  goods  expenditures  appears  reasonable  in  our  judg- 
ment.       This  potential   capture  reflects  the  site's  excellent  location 
vis-a-vis  this  market  segment  and  the  strong  attractiveness  of  a  unique 
quality  specialty  goods  complex  at  the  site. 

Upper   Income  Suburban  Residents 

Potential   retail   expenditures  of  upper  income  suburban  residents 
at  the  Park  Plaza   Retail    Complex  are  estimated  to  total    $17.5  million 
in  1975  and  $21.3  million  in  1980.     This  estimate  assumes  a  site  capture 
equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  residents  potential   expenditures   in 
the  dov/ntown. 
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As  was  the  case  for  upper  income  suburban  residents,   total 
shopper's  goods  expenditures  have  been  estimated  based  upon  a  demo- 
graphic analysis  of  the  area.     A  detailed  analysis  of  households  by 
income  class   is  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

Table  111-4.  estimated  potential  shoppers  goods  expenditures 

AT  PARK  PLAZA 
BY  UPPER  INCOME  SUDliRBAK  RESIDENTS 

(All  dollar  amounts  estimated  in  current  dollars-' ) 

1975  1980 


Number  of  Households^  359,650  501,260 

EstiinaLe  Tola!    Siioppers  Goods 

Expenditures    (in  millions)  •  $1,262.7  $1,842.8 

Estimate  Expenditures   in  Dov^ntown 

Boston   (in  millions)  $     116.2  $     141.9 

Estimate  Potential   Site  Capture-'  ^Si  ■       15X 

Park  Plaza  Potcatial    (in  thousands)  $17,500  $21,300 


^     Assumes  an  average  annual   inflationary  factor  of  3.5  percent. 

-J     Includes  families  earning  in  excess  of  $15,000  annually. 

^     Site  capture  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  expenditures  in  downtown. 

Source:     Gladstone  Associates 


Market  Suinmnry 

The  previously  identified  market  potentials  together  with 
"inflow"   produce  nn  estimated  total    shopper's  goods  retail    volume  at  the 
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proposed  Park  Plaza  coinplex  of  $42.9  million  in  1975  and  $57  million  in 
1980.  These  retail  potentials  are  sufficient  to  support  338,000  square 
feet  of  shopper's  goods  space  in  1975,  and  395,000  square  feet  of  space 
in  1980,  at  relatively  high  productivity  levels  averaging  $127  per 
square  foot  in  1975,  and  $145  in  1980. 

The  major  source  of  demand  at  the  Park  Plaza  complex  is  antici- 
pated to  be  upper  Income  suburban  residents  who  are  expected  to  account 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  estimated  potential  sales.  Upper  income 
city  residents,  including  site  residents,  should  account  for  nearly  35 
percent  of  all  sales  in  1980,  with  downtown  office  employees  purchases 
representing  approximately  15  percent  of  the  Park  Plaza  volume.  The 
development  of  additional  office  space  in  the  v'icinity  of  the  site 
could  increase  potential  demand  from  office  employees  above  that  noted 
here. 

AT   PA?.::   rLA?A  S.!TE 
(All   dollar  a;r.ounts  cstireted  in  currer.t  dollars-') 

1973  : l?gO 


!'a''i'-'.*.   C? — cr'jlt 


Urc  Cffkc   frplo^cil-'' 


M 


Estir.jicd 
SeUi   rc;cr.:i5l; 

Sjp;or;3 

rttC'l    Sp 
(Lfi^M.lc  S 

a     Ft 

J. 

Estif.itcd 

SjIcs  ?o;entiils 

(1n   thoj'.^n.H) 

Su^^--'■t.-.^^>- 

$  7.C30 

£5  .on: 

s.f. 

$  9.550 

65 .000     s.f. 

$13,2:0 

103,0.'.: 

i.f. 

SIS. COO 

131  .COD     s.:. 

t       200 

2.orD 

s.f. 

J  1.150 

s.oro    -..i". 

$17.5:0 

137,003 

s.f. 

$21 .303 

U3.c::   s.-. 

$  -5. TOO 
$A2.5a 

33  Cfj 
335  .000 

s.f. 
s.f. 

$  C.V'V.) 
$57. 000 

4J.i\-,i      -..1. 

3S5.r.-0     s.f. 

C::cr  !rc:-.e  City  S.i<  idcr.ts 

till.  P..-1  J-.-fitt, 

Lp:cr   ;rcr-e  S;,tjri:ir-,  .^c:i J ;•.'■. IS 

Tolil 

;■''  Asi---c;  J.-,  innjal    3.5  :.rccn:   1r:'l3t ic'.^ry  fcCt.V  djr-.r.g   197C-1;C0  (eriod. 

-'  itv.:-^\::.  f.  :;  .;i  .v.i' .•l,l>   <i:7,s:.ft.    )',  \-j''-    i'njJ''  t..T.;r,t  t,iir.  3".l  o'  :picc  j:  SnO/s.-,.ft.   s?c-cijlV  stores  with  6?^  of  s.i.'Cl-  51:^.?. ft 

i".r'  j'.ir.;    ".o   .-^n   jvc'l,.'   o'   !  1  .-i; '.c.  f  l.    in   i 'i^  ^ . 
-'   !'..;..>.■.>  isf.  _:irJ  (..■., .;..•!  ly  CIV  i.-.;  V.I.J.-.;-!  rtsuL-iti  i...o  ire  ■.■-vcyv-:  in  c->.-,:;.,m  oftKi   Iml.-'inr.. 
-    :.':"i. .-•■.'.  Ci?..-.c: '.jrc,  j  ;t' :t.i'.jU'i.   to  cff'.ci"   c  i'.iycc. 
-'    '.■i\:.   t.-.  -...r.crv  1-0  li,'.   ,..;--ifL'  of  ."ftr,.;oii:.-r  Z-y.;:.:. . 

iljrrc:     i' 1 :  J  s -,.0  r,;-  AiSo:i.:  ti.;. 


Inflow  or  sales  to  persons  who  live  outside  Metropolitan  Boston 
has  been  estirr.ated  at  the  same  rate  as  downtown  Boston.     While  this 
represents  a  realistic  projection,   it  is  possible  that  a  highly  attrac- 
tive retail   coiTiplex  contianing  a  famous  specialty  department  store  could 
Increase  the  level   of  inflow  from  just  over  10  percent  of  total   sales 
to  nearly  15  percent  of  sales  by  attracting  a  larger  number  of  shoppers 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 
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I.   INTRODUCTIOK 
'A.   Par>:  Plaza  Devclopr^.er.t 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  developing  a  major  hotel  in  the  Park  Plaza  development  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.        ' ''  ■  ■     . 

On  March  22,  1971,  Kevin  H.  VThite,  Mayor  of  Boston,  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  largest  single  project  in  the  history' 
of  Boston — the  $220-million  Park  Plaza  development. 

The  10.5-acre  site  fronts  the  Boston  Public  Garden  and 
Comimon  and  is  bounded  by  Arlington,  Boylston,  Tremont,  Stuart, 
ColumJbus  and  Providence  Streets  in  downtown  Boston.   (See 
Exhibits  1  and  2.)   It  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious  areas 
in  the  City  and  is  convenient  to  shopping,  hotels,  major  of- 
fices,  public  transportation  and  arterial  highways. 

Tentatively  planned  are  more  than  1,500  apartments,  ap- 
proximately 500,000-600,000  square  feet  of  rental  stores, 
1,000,000  square  feet  of  office  space  and  at  least  3,000 
parking  spaces.   A  key  improvement  in  the  development  is  a 

major  high  quality  hotel  that  will  attract  new  and  larger 

» 

convention  groups;  provide  employment;  and  bring  tax  revenues 


and  new  outside  spending  by  visitors  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

Kayor  vrnite  stressed  that  the  ?arh  Plaza  developr.ent 
"is  important  for  dov-T-.tov/n  Boston  to  keep  its  residential 
quality  and  to  provide  .an  attraction  for  people  that  lasts 
longer  than  the  normal  working  hours.   Because  of  its  wide 
variety  of  uses  Park  Plaza  will  be  a  vital,  active  area  16 
hours  a  day."*. 

We  believe  the  entire  development,  its  concept,  and  lo- 
cation bode  v/ell  for  a  high-quality,  large,  dov/ntown  hotel. 

B.   Importance  of  Location  ■.  ■ 

The  suitability  of  the  site  for  a  major  hotel  in  the 
Park  Plaza  development  cannot  be  overemphasized. ■ 

The  site  just  off  Boylston  Street  between  Arlington  and 
Charles  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  dov.Titov.-n  locations  one 
could  select.   Across  the  street  is  the  Boston  Public  Garden, 
an  ideal  place  to  stroll,   riere  are  beautiful  and  attractive 
flowers  and  plantings,  rare  and  exotic  shrubs  and  bushes. 
The  Public  Garden- gives  the  proposed  hotel  an  aura  of  prestige 
and  beauty. 

At  th5  intersection  of  Arlington  and  Boylston  is  an 
2«1.E.T.A.  station.   The  subv/ay  affords  the  hotel's  visitors 
convenient  access  by  rapid  transit  through  the  dov,'nto\vTi 


business  area,  to  CairJbridgc  and  residential  sections  of  the 
city.   Less  than  a  five-:Tiinute  drive  av;ay  are  connections  to 
the  ^:assachusotts  Turnpi/:e  Extension  (1-90)  which  heads  west, 
and  connecting  roads  such  as  the  Southeast  Expressv.'ay  which  ' 
heads  south  and,  if  followed  north,  leads  to  the  Kystic  River 
Bridge  and  New  Ha-.pshire,  VeriT.ont  and  Kaine.   The  Southeast 
Expressv.'ay  also  connects  with  Storrow  Memorial  Drive  which 
circles  Boston  and  provides  access  to  Carribridge,  Brookline 
and  other  surrounding  co-jnunities .   This  highway  complex  also 
connects  with  the  tunnels  to  Logan  Airport  about  a  20  minute 
cab  ride  away.  •  .  •  '. 

The  downtov/n  financial  section  is  about  a  15-minute 
walk  from  the  site.   Still  closer  are  the  famous  Filene's 
and  Jordan  Karsh  department  stores  and  other  shopping.   For 
the  tourist-guest  at  the  proposed  hotel,  Boston's  exciting 
Freedom  Trail  comjTiences  about  five  minutes  "away  in  the  Boston 
■Common.    •       .    ■ 

The  Prudential  Center, "including  the  John  B.  Hynes 
Civic  Auditorium,  is  also  a  15-minute  walk  from  Park  Plaza, 
or  a  brief  ride  by  rapid  transit. 


■  y 


II.   SOU';Ci:S  0?  V^TSITATION 


A.   Co-morce  and  Ind-astrv 


According  to  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Co-TuTierce, 
the  last  Census  of  >5anufactures  disclosed  that  in  the  Boston 
Standard  iMetropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  there  were 
5,177  manufacturing  firnis  employing  316,200  workers  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $2.2  billion.   Boston  is  well  knov-Ti  for  its 
manufactures  of  electronics  and  scientific  equipment,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  instruments.   Most  manufacturers  are  not 
located  in  the  City  proper,  and  v;e  are  inclined  to  believe' 
that  this  will  not  be  a  significant  source  of  visitation  to 
the  proposed  hotel.    ■   '    '   '  •  • 

B.   Finance 

Financial  institutions  including  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, investment  trusts  and  similar  organizations  accounted 
for  nearly  100, 000 .workers  in  February  1971. 

Four  leading  banks  have  over  $1  billion  in  deposits. 

< 

These  are  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  State  Street 
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« 

Bank,  Nev;  England  Merchants  .Bank  and  Lhe  National  Shav.inut  Bank. 

The  Massachusetts  Investors  Trust  is  a  leading  billion- 
dollar  trust  fund  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  funds  that 
are  less  v;ell  kno^vTa.  •       . 

There  are  two  huge  life  insurers  headquartered  in  Boston, 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company  and  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance.   The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  maintains 
regional  headquarters  in  Boston  as  do  many  smaller  and  less 
well-knov.Ti  risk  companies. 

VThile  we  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  quantify  visitation 
to  these  organizations,  we  noted  that  offices  of  most  financial 
institutions  are  found  in  dovrntovm  Boston  and  are  convenient  to 
the  proposed  hotel.   The  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company, 
for  example,  is  currently  developing  a  50-stor>'  tower  which 
will  be  within  five  minutes  walking  of  the  Park  Plaza  devel- 
opment.  Most  of  these  com.panies  are  national  in  scope  and 
attract  out-of-town  patronage  from  customers,  personnel  .from 
other  branches,  auditors,  and  so  forth.   These  companies  would 
be  a  large  source  of  visitation  to  the  proposed  hotel.   In 
addition,  the  expanded  office  space  of  companies  such  as  The 
John  Hancock  Life  insurance  Company  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  generate  additional  patronage  to  a  new  hotel  such  as  Park 
Plaza.  .    •  .  •  '  • 

C.   Convcntj-ons 
The  convention  market  will  be  one  of  the  largest  sources 


of  visitation  to  the  Park  Plazc  ^.otcl,   In  1970,  accordincj 
to  the  Boston  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  there  were 
290  conventions  v.'ith  attendance  of  over  325,000  persons 
held  in  Boston.   Of  the  total,  121  were  national  meetings, 
83  regional,  and  55  state.   The  balance  was  a  mixture  of 
local  and  others.   The  average  group  experienced  1,186  dele- 
gates and  22  _of  these  groups  used  the  John  E.  Hynes  Civic 
Auditorium  with  registration  generally  from  2,500  persons 
and  up. 

Conventions  have  been  a  steadily  substantial  source  of 
business  in  Boston.   Thus  in  19o6,  289  groups  represented  an 
attendance  of  227,965  delegates.   In  1969,  255,915  delegates 
attended  221  meetings  with  a  dollar  value  of  well  over 
$35,000,000.     ■  -■  ■  ■  • 

Although  the  197  0  results  were  indeed  gratifying,  the 
City  has  about  reached  the  limit  of ■ the  ability  of  existing 
transient  facilities  to  house  large  conventions.   Thus,'i"r. 
Paul  Lanigan,  ^ianager  of  the  Boston  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  greeted  warmly  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  hotel.   Ke  in- 
dicated that  a  new  major  convention  hotel  would  enable  Boston 
to  attract  large  conventions  of  3,000-4,500  persons  or  more, 
conventions  which  the  City  is  presently  unable  to  obtain  be- 

I 

cause  of  the  lack  of  quality  rooms.   Am.ong  the  convention 
groups  he  mentioned  as  examples  v;cre  the  American  College  of 


■physiciar.s,  Aiaoriccn  PGychiatric  Association,  Inucrnucxw,,^^ 
■  Reading  Association,  and  the  National  Association  of  Real  -• 
Estate  Boards.  .    .   •  .  , 

This  opinion  v;as  confir^Tied  by  Mr.  Richard  Barger, 
General  Kanager  of  the  Sheraton-Boston.   He  rerr.arked  that 
"the  ?ar>;  Plaza  hotel  offers  Boston  the  chance  to  get  to 
the  next  /size/  plateau  in  conventions."  .Kr.  Barger  said, 
however,  that  he  would  compete  vigorously  with  the  ?ar>c  Plaza 
hotel  for  smaller  groups  and  the  Sheraton-Boston  has  an  obviou: 
advantage  in  the  John  B.  Hynes  Civic  Auditorium  being  adjacent 
to  it.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Par/C  Plaza  hotel  will  be  but  a 
short  ride  by  rapid  transit  to  the  Civic  Auditorium,  while 
being  considerably  more  convenient  to  downtov-Ti  shopping, 
theatres  and  businesses. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  nurrber  of  room  nights 
conventions  could  represent  to  the  proposed  hotel.   We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  given  a  good  sales  organization,  good 
convention  servicing  and  good  general  management,  this  v.'ill 
be  an  important  source  of  patronage,  accounting  for  50>i  to 
60/O  of  the  hotel's  rooms  business.  '  ■ 

D.   Tourism 
'   .      ■■  ■-      .      •* 

■  The  City  of  Boston  is  immersed  in  American  history  and 


■   -8-     '   •• 

offers  (indlcss  opportunities  to  the  visitor  to  participate  in 

cultural  activities.   According  to  the  Greater  Boston  Chairiber 

of  CorrjDercc,  over  600,000  outside  visitors  come  to  sightsee 

annually.   Many  of  these  persons  use  hotel/motel  facilities. 

Marked  out  along  streets  in  dovrntov^-n  Boston  and  convenient  to 

the  proposed  Park  Plaza  hotel  is  the  Freedom  Trail,  a  l-j  mile 

valking  tour  of  historic  points  of  interest,  beginning  at  the 

Boston  Commop . 

The  cultural  attractions  of  the  City  include  the  Boston 
SjTnphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Museu: 

of  Fine  Arts,  the  I'iUseura  of  Science  and  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum.   All  are  conveniently  available  from  the  Park 
Plaza  development  by  rapid  transit  or  taxi.   During  the  summer, 
the  Boston  Common  features  free  concerts  and  other  cultural 
activities.  .    • 

We  believe  the  proposed  hotel  v;ill  share  in  visitation 
generated  about  Boston's  tourist  and  cultural  attractions. 
Further,  the  Park  Plaza  Complex  itself  may  become  a  tourist 
attraction  v;ith  its  new  stores,  shopping  arcade,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  facilities,  public  plaza  and  other  amenities. 

E.   Health  Institutions  * 

Greater  Boston  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  medical 
research  centers.   In  addition  to  the  many  hospitals  that 

specialize  in  particular  kinds  of  diseases,  there  are  24 
general  hospitals  with  nearly  7,000  beds.   Medical  schools 
in  the  area  are  associated  V7ith  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Boston 
Universities.   These  institutions  attract  visitors  from  all 


parts  of  the  world  including  out-patients  who  come  for  treat- 
ment, families  of  patients,  scientists  and  researchers.   Kany  of 
•  these  use  hotel  facilities.   Within  v/alking  distance  of  the  Park 
Plaza  development,  the  $100,000,000  New  England  Medical  Center  •■ 
is  rising.   The  project  is  being  developed  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  will  include  new  dental  and  medical  school  facilities, 
600  to  700  additional  beds,  research  facilities,  etc.   An  of- 
ficial of  the  Center  told  our  representative  that  he  believed 
visitors  to  the  Center  would  use  hotels  and  that  the  Park  Plaza 
hostelry  would  in  his  opinion  be  convenient.   He  observed  that 
the  medical  complex  would  be  a. center  for  seminars  lasting  from 
one  to  three  days  with  attendance . from  20  to  200  persons,  and  he 
believed  a  quality  hotel  such  as  the  Park  Plaza  would  benefit 
from  these  events.      ■         .        ■.   .       • 

F.   Educational  Institutions 

Boston  is  the  birthplace  of  public  education  in  the  ''■■•esterr. 
Hemisphere  beginning  v;ith  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  founded 
in  1635.   In  addition  to  its  extensive  elementary  and  high 
school-  system  there  are  29  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  world  famous  Harvard  University  and  .'Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  just  tv/o  of  the  many  institutions  that  attract 
■students  and  scholars  from  all  over  the  world.   The  seminars, 
sporting  events,  com.mencom.ents  and  other  functions  are  examples 
of  events  that  generate  visitation  to  the  city.   The  Park  Plaza 
hotel  can  share  in  the  rooms  market  created;  by  these  institutions 


III.       COMPETING    HOTI^L    F?'.CILITIES 


A.       ExisuinCT 


There  is  only  one  hotel  in  the  City  of  Boston  which 
we  believe  would  be  co.T.petitive  to  the  proposed  Park  Plaza 
improve-.ent  for  large  xeetings.   This  is  the  1,000-room 
Sheraton -Bos ton  at  the  Prudential  Center.   As  noted  earlier, 
its  General  Manager,  Mr.  Richard  Barger,  stated  that  he 
would  co.-upete  vigorously  with  the  new  facility  and  we  acknov/- 
ledge  this.  "   .  ■     ■ 

The  Sheraton-Boston  has  a  hallroo~i  which  can  accomiT,o-' 

date  up  to  2,500  persons  theatre-style.   The  ballroom:!  may  be 

subdivided  into  smaller  units.   Other  convention  facilities 

are  the  Independence  Ballroom  (to  accommodate  550  theatre- 

■ 
style) ,  the  Commonwealth  Room  (325  theatre- style)  and  the 

Fairfax  Room  (340  theatre-stiyle) .   There  are  ten  other  rooms, 
some  of  v;hich  can  be  further  subdivided,  which  seat  12  to 
125  persons  theatre-style.   The  hotel  is  thus  a  full  service 
convention  facility.   It  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  adjoin- 
ing the  John  B.  Hynes  Civic  Auditorium  and  is  frequently 
headquarters,  for  groups  meeting  in  the  Auditorium.   A   dis- 
advantage  is, that  local  trade  and  cultural  events  in  the 


.Auditorium  have  at  times  precluded  the  Sheraton-Boston  from 
taking  conventions  too  large  for  its  facilities. 

The  Sheraton-Boston  has  1,012  rooms,  with  126  better- 
quality  units  (147  rooms)  in  the  Towers.   These  latter  rent 
from  $34  and  $38  single  to  $44  double,  and  are  the  closest 
accommodations  in  quality  to  those  envisaged  for  the  Park 
Plaza  hotel.   The  management  informed  us  that  in  1970  the 
hotel  experienced  an  overall  annual  occupancy  of  78.3%  and 
an  average  rate  per  occupied  room  per  day  of  roundly  $26.00. 
The  occupancy  rate  is  down  from  the  1969  and  1968  experience 
of  approximately  87%  (because  the  economy,  in  general,  is 
dov/n) ,  but  the  average  room  rate  is  up  approximately  $2.00 
in  the  period.   V7e  learned  from  reliable  sources  that  in  re- 
cent months  the  Sheraton-Boston  has  achieved  an  average  room 
rate  of  $31.00  and  occupancy  of  about  81%.   (Other  details 
concerning  the  Sheraton-Boston  are  furnished  in  Exhibit  3.) 

The  only  other  large  convention  hotel  in  the  City  of 
Boston  is  the  Statler  Hilton  adjacent  to  the  proposed  Park 
Plaza  hotel.   The  hotel  contains  1,146  guest  room.s,  many  of 
which  have  been  redecorated  and  upgraded,  but  it  is  an  older 
facility.   V7e  believe  the  Statler  Hilton  v/ill  not  be  competi- 
tive to  the  nev;  Park  Plaza 'hotel.   Rather,  it  will  appeal  to 
that  segment  of  the  market  that  is  rate  conscious.   The  sheer 
magnitude  of  its  public  room.s,  hov/ever,  v/ill  enable  it  to 

continue  to  attract  large  conventions.   Since  the  Park  Plaza 


and  Stacker  Hilton  Kotrcls  will  be  adjacent,  there  coulo  be  a 
mutually  beneficial  arrangement  made  in  attracting  very  large 
groups .  ■.  ■ 

The  Statler  Hilton's  Grand  Ballroom  will  seat  2,000  persons 
for  a  meeting  and  the  Georgian  Room,  Stanbro  Hall,  and  Bay  State 
Room  accommodate,  respectively,  600,  390  and  385  persons  for 
•meetings.   There  are  seven  additional  rooms  which  can  seat  from 
25  to  200  persons  for  meetings.   (Other  details  concerning  the 
Statler  Hilton  are  given  in  Exhibit  3.) 

The  430-room  Boston  Marriott  is  located  in  Newton  (suburban 

Boston).   This  is  a  new  and  first-class  convention  facility. 
\Thcn   first  built,  it  was  able  to  attract  groups  from  dov.Titov,-n 
Boston  by  offering  a  better  facility.   The  Park  Plaza  hotel  can 

help  reverse  this  trend  and  may  bring  back  business  lost  to  a 
suburban  hotel  like  the  Marriott.   From  a  civic  viewpoint,  it 

is  important  to  have  a  Park  Plaza  hotel  to  help  stem  the  flight 
of  meeting  business  from,  the  central  city  to  suburbs  such  as 
Newton. 

The  Marriott's  Grand  Ballroom  can  seat  700  persons  for  a 
meeting.   The  room  can  be  subdivided  for  smaller  groups.   There 

are  three  meeting  rooms  adjacent  to  the  ballroom  which  seat  34 
to  100  persons  in  various  combination,  and  six  additional  rooms 
which  V7ill  accomm.odate  50   to  150  persons. 

.  We  believe  that  the  Marriott  must  be  counted  as  a  com- 
petitivo  facility  for  corporate  groups  and,  to  some  extent, 
associations.   In  speaking _with  the  new  General  Manager  of  the 
Marriott,  Mr.  Shearer,  wo  wore  surprised  to  learn  that  his 


hotel  enjoyed  so  much  association  meeting  business.   Obvious- 
ly the  Par':<  ?la2:a  and  the  Marriott  will  compete  particularly 
for  this  type  of  business.   Mr.  Shearer,  however,  stated  that 
while  his  facility  would  compete  for  such  business,  he  be- 
lieves that  a  new  hotel  would  help  the  entire  community,  par- 
ticularly if  a  new  chain  not  now  represented  in  Boston  v.'ould 
come  in,  join  the  Boston  Visitors  and  Convention  Bureau  and 
bring  new  associations  and  groups  to  Boston.   The  Park  Plaza 
hotel,  with  more  modem  facilities,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  convenient  to  the  variety  of  attractions  in  dov.Titov/n 
Boston  and  the  guest  will  avoid  the  isolated  feeling  of  being 
in  a  highway  m.otor  hotel.   (Further  details  concerning  the 
Marriott  are  given  in  Exhibit  3.) 

Other  facilities  in  Boston  which  m.ay  compete  for  co.-rmer- 
cial  and  smaller  group  patronage  are  the  Holiday  Inn  (3  00 
rooms,  maximum  150  persons  for  a  meeting),  Parker  House  (600 
rooms,  maximum  450  persons  for  a  meeting),  the  Sheraton-Plaza 
(450  rooms,  maximum  1,000  persons  for  a  meeting)  and  the  Lenox 
Hotel  (225  rooms,  maximum  300  persons  for  a  meeting). 

In  connection  with  this  project,  v/e  spoke  to  Messr. 
Donald  and  Roger  Saunders,  owners  of  the  Lenox  Hotel.   Both 
men  expressed  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  Park  Plaza  de- 
velopment.  They  also  emphasized  that  the  real  benefit  to  the 
City  v/ould  come  if  a  national  chain,  not  now   represented  in 


Boston,  would  manage  the  hotel.   They  believe  this  v;ould 
bring  new  conventions  and  groups,  not  only  to  the  Park 
Plaza,  but  to  the  City  in  general. 

Other  hotels  and  motor  hotels  which  are  secondary 
competition  include  the  Sonesta  Hotel  at  the  Airport,  Scnesta 
Hotel  in  Cambridge,  Fenway  Cambridge  Motor  Hotel  in  Carabricce, 
and  the  Colonial  Hilton  Inn  at  Wakefield,  plus  eleven  Holiday 
Inns,  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodges  and  Sheratons  in  suburban 
locations.   These  facilities  are' more  likely  to  com.pete  for 
tourist  and  commercial  business  than  for  prestigious  group 
patronage.  .    •         " 

B.   Under  Construction  or  Proposed 

Adjacent  to  the  Park  Plaza  development,  on  Stuart  Street, 

a  390-room  franchised  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge  is  under 

construction,  with  the  opening  expected  in  January  1972-.   In 

addition  to  guest  rooms  and  a  Hov;ard  Johnson's  Restaurant, 

" 

the  existing  57  Carver  Restaurant  will  be  rebuilt  as  a  part 
of  the  facility.   There  will  be  meeting  facilities  for  up  to 
5C0  persons  and  several  sm.aller  rooms.   The  developers  told 

our  representative  that  they  expected  to  charge  $25  single 

'" 

and  approximately  ?28  double.   V7e  believe  the  nev/  motor  lodge 

will  enhance  the  Park  Plaza  devclopr.-.ent .   >:ore  attention  will 

be  given  the  area  and  the  Howard  Johnson  ovmers  have  indicated 
their  cnthu.siasm  for  the  Park  Plaza  Development  and  the  new 
environniont  it  v;ill  crf-vilo  in  this  area. 


•FurthermorG,  -the  focus  to  the  ar6a-v/ill  enable  the  hostelries 
to.. work  together  on.  larger  groups".  •:   •  .•.■_•:•  '-'.-^  -^  ,   • 

Another  motor  hotel  nearing  completion  is  the  300-roo.T. 
Colonnade  opposite  Prudential  Center.   Scheduled  for  a  fall 
1971  opening,  this  hostelry  will  have  a  coffee  shop,  specialty 
dining  room,  cocktail  lounge  and  "European  Bar."   Meeting  rooms 
will  accommodate,  ■  respectively,  325,  135.,"  75  and  25  persons. 
The  General  Manager,  Xr.   Vincent  Traietti,  indicated  that  sin- 
gle occupancy  rates  would  range  from  $23  to  $28  and  double  oc- 
cupancy from.  $29  to  $35.  .   ■ 

We  spoke  to  Mr.  3.  DirSker,    developer  of  the  Colonnade, 
who  felt  the  Park  Plaza  hotel  v;ould  represent  undue  financial 
risk.   In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Druker's  stated  view  m.ust  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  fact  that  his  new   hotel  will  be  in 
the  Prudential  Center  area  and  thus  particularly  ccm.petitive 
with  Park  Plaza.   Of  equal  im.portance,  his  facility  is  not  to 
our  knov/ledge  affiliated  with  any  national  hotel  nam^e  and  thus 
the  Colonnade  v;ill  neither  have  the  referral  nor  possibly  the 
resources  to  afford  the  staff  to  sell  nev/  groups  not  new   com-ing 
to  Boston.  _  ■ 

Other  projects  that  have  been  m.entioned  for  Boston  in- 
elude  a  250-room  motor  hotel  at  the  waterfront  (with  ultimate 
expansion  to  400  rooms);  a  200-rcom  addition  to  the  Parker 
House;  an  approximate  250-room  addition  to  the  Ritz  Carlton; 


the  doubiinc-  to  600  rooms  of  the  Holiday  Inn  in  do\%mtowa 
Boston;  and  a  500-650  room  hotel  at  Logan  Airport.   The 
.  hotel  at  Logan  Airport  is  indefinite:   No  plans  have  been 
drawn  and  no  date  as  to  its  coming  into  being  is  'kiio\vn   by 
its  developers.   We  have  no  information  to  substantiate  the 
actual  immediacy  of  the  other  proposals. 

The  additions  to  the  transient-rooms  supply  also  must 
be  viev:ed  in  light  of  some  recent  and  proposed  rooms  remioved 
from  the  mar/:et.   The  venerable  200-room  Vendome  Hotel  has 
been  closed  and  is  being  converted  to  apartments.   A  contemi- 
plated  sale  of  the  350-room.  Som.erset,  as  a  college  dormitory, 
was  voided  by  the  City.   We  believe,  however,  that  the  ov/ners 
are  anxious  to  sell  and  conversion  to  another  use  is  antici- 
pated.  The  488-room  Kadison  Hotel,  we  are  informed,  will 
shortly  be  converted  to  a  nursing  home.   We  are  also  inform.ed 
that  the  ISl-room^  :-:idtov;n  Xotor  Inn,  whose  ownership  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Colonnade,  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  when 
'the  latter  opens.  '  ■     '      •     ^ 

.   ■  ■  • 

C.   Occupancy  and  Rate 

In  addition  to  comjp.ents  given  concerning  the  Sheraton- 
Boston  experience  and  the  projected  rates  of  new  facilities 
under  construction,  we  examined  statistics  made  available  to 


us  by  Karris,  Xerr,  Forster_&  Co.  and  others.   The  general 
statistics  for  Boston  hotels  disclose  that  1970  occupancy  was 
68.9%  as  against  75.3%  in  1969.   The  decline  is  attributed  to  the 
general  economic  setback  in  the  country.   In  general,  Boston  has 
alv/ays  experienced  relatively  good  occupancies  and  we  expect 
this  trend  to  continue.   Average  rate  per  occupied  room  per  day 
by  contrast,  however,  rose  from  $16.92  to  $18.70  between  the  two 
years,"  an  increase  of  over  10%.   This  latter  trend  has  continued 
in  1971  as  the  major  hotels  (except  the  Statler)  experienced  in- 
creases for  the  first  three  months  of  1971  of  roundly  10%  over 
the  comparable  period  of  1970.  .We  were  unable  to  obtain  in-  ■ 
formation  on  change  in  occupancy  for  the  period. 

Insofar  as  the  Park  Plaza  hotel  is  concerned,  we  believe- 
the  decline  in  occupancy  rate  as  between  1969  and  1970  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  trend,  in  making  future  judgments.   It 
reflects  a  general  situation  prevailing  in  our  economy  today, 
and  one  can  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  economy  will ^im- 
prove.  The  increase  in  room  rates,  however,  coupled  with  the 

« 

projected  rates  of  Hov;ard  Johnson's  and  the  Colonnade,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  general  acceleration  in  hotel  rates.   Ue  be-    * 
lieve  that  looking  to  four  years,  when  the  Park  Plaza  hotel 
will  com.e  into  being,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  room 
rates  will  have  increased  and  we  have  given  consideration  to 
this  in  our  estimates  for  the  proposed  hotel. 

Moreover,  a  confidential  study  prepared  for  another  hotel 


chain  projects  the  rocni  demand  grov;th  rate  for  Boston  at 
8.2%  compounded  annually.   Applying  this  factor  to  the  ap-  • 
proximate  inventory  in  1969  of  7,0C0  rooms  in  the  City's 
'principal  hotels  would  indicate  support  for  some  580  new  rooms 
per  year  without  unduly  depressing  average  occupancies.   Thus 
by  the  end  of  1973,  demand  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  ap- 
proximately 2,600  additional  room.s.      .  '       .    ' 


.  IV.  '  ECOMO.MIC  INDICATORS 


A.   Introduction 


The  outlook  for  Boston's  econoniy  is  generally  favorable. 
While  there  are  problems  in  Boston  akin  to  those  of  other 
major  cities  (such  as  a  niunicipal  fiscal  squeeze,  householos 
with  low  levels  of  inconie,  and  so  forth) ,  the  general  progno- 
sis supports  a  new  hotel  in  a  growing  econoTiy. 

E.   Demogra-ohy 

During  the  decade  of  the  1950' s,  Boston  lost  population. 
Thus,  population  declined  frorr.  801,400  in  1950  to  697,200  in 
1960.   The  decline  appears  to  have  been  arrested  since  1955,  anc 
the  population  in  1970  is  approximately  650,000.   According  to 
the  Research  Deoartnient  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA),  projected  population  for  1975  and  1930  should  at  least 
hold  its  present  level.  •  _  . 

■    C.   Personal  Income 
f  ,^—. • • 

•  ■    •  .  ■  « 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  population  is  the  per  capita 


personal  inco-.o.   According  to  the  Research  Depart-ient  of  the   .• 
BR?^,  this  stood  at  $2,504  in  1950  and  rose  to  $2,770  in  1960. 
For  1970,  this  fig-are  has  heen  estirr.ated  to  be  $3,968  and  for   - 
1980  it  is  projected  t9  reach  $5,593.   Xore  significantly,  the 
proportion  of  households  with  annual  incomes  of  $15,000  and 
over,  more  than  quadrupled  in  those  two  decades,  increasing 
.from  6%  in  1950  to  13%  in  1960,  1S%  in  1965  and  25%  in  1953. 
While  admittedly  som.e  of  the  projected  increase  is  due  to  infla- 
tion, the  basic  reasons  attributed  to  the  projected  growth  are 
the  anticipated  qualitative  growth  of  the  City's  economy  and 
the  up-grading  of  its  labor  foi-ce. 

These  positive  changes  support  the  expanding  econom.y  of 
the  City  and  favor  the  Park  Plaza  develop.ment  and  hotel. 

D.   Private  Office  Construction 

Another  index  of  economic  growth  is  expansion  of  private 
office  construction.   Nev/  office  space  supports  emploirment, 
visitation,  restaurant  patronage  and  so  forth. 

According  to  the  Research  Department  of  the  BRA,  net 
private  office  construction  increased  3,074,000  square  feet 
during  the 'period  1960  to  1970.   This  pace  is  continuing  as 
new  buildings  within  short  v/alking  or  rapid-transit-ride  dis- 
tances of  Park  Plaza  come  into  being.   Nev/  office  space  in 


1971  and  1972  will  include  the  John  Hancock  Towers  (1.8  mil- 
lion square  feet).  First  National  Bank  (1.5  million  square  • 
feet).  One  Beacon  (1.3  million  square  feet).  Keystone  (750,000 
square  feet)  and  One  Washington  .Mall  (150,000  square  feet).  . 
In  the  period  1973  to  1975,  an  additional  seven  million  square 
feet  of  offices  are  anticipated.   The  largest  among  these  are 
Dewey  Square  -(2.5  million  square  feet).  National  Shawmut  Bank 
(1:2  million  square  feet),  and  Blue  'cross/Blue  Shield  (1.0  mil- 
lion square  feet) . 

All  of  this  new  construction  will  bring  new  employment 
and  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  generate  more  demand  for 
hotel  facilities.   The  BRA  anticipates  that  by  1975  private  of- 
fice employment  in  the  City  will  grov/  to  175,000  persons,  up 
over  22%   from  1960  levels  and  up  about  16-2/3%  from  1970 
levels.   The  growth  of  private  office  construction  thus  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  Park  Plaza  hotel. 


V.   HOTEL  C 0 XC E ? T 


A.  .  General 


The  growing  co-jr.ercic:!  and  de~.ographic  base  of  the  Boston 
area  and  the  econo.-aic  considerations  of  land  and  construction 
costs,  require  that  a  hotel  of  appro:-:i-.a tely  1,000  rooras  be 
built.   In  our  opinion,  if  built  this  should  be  a  high-quality 
full-service  convention  hotel. .  This  hotel  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  for  handling  group  business  and  confor.-  to. 
luOdern  hotel  roo~.  sizes  and  amenities.   We  submit  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  the  Park  Plaza  hotel. 

•  .  '    B.   Lobby  Level  ' 

a 

A  minimum!  of  4,000  to  5,000  square  feet  should  be  al- 
lov/ed  for  registration,  cashiers,  reservations  and  front- 
office-  space.   Because  of  considerable  group  movem.ent,  we  be- 
lieve 6,000  to  8,000  square  feet  will  be  required  for  baggage 
handling,  furniture,  aisles,  walkways  and  general  circulation. 

."  The  lobby  should  contain  a  cocktail  lounge  and  bar  to  seat 
a  minim^um  of  150  persons.   This  will  require  approxim>ately 
3,000  to  4,000,  square  feet.   A  coffee  shop  to  seat  about  300  ac 


counter  and  tables  will  require  approxirr.ately  4,500  to  7,000 
square  feet.   This  facility  should.be  supplied  froru  a  main  • 
kitchen  which  v/ill  perform  bulk  preparation  and  so  forth,  but 
in  all  other  aspects  if  possible  it  should  be  self-contained 
for  fast  service. 

The  hotel  should  contain  two  or  xore  specialty  dining 
rooms,  one  of  which  could  be  on  the  lobby  level.   A  mini—orr. 
seating  for  such  a  specialty  dining  outlet  should  be  250  per- 
sons.  Assuming  this  facility  will  feature  a  high-q-uality  menu 
(not  necessarily  elaborate),  approximately  5,000  to  6,000 
square  feet  would  be  required. 

The  second  dining  room  should  also  have  a  distinctive 

theme.   It  might  be  sm.aller  and  m.ore  luxurious.   Such  a  room 

to  seat  150  persons,  with  an  adjoining  lounge  and  bar  for  75 

people, ,  v;ould  req-uirs  approxim.ately  4,100  to  5,500  square 

feet.  ■  .   ■   '  ■  ■   ■    •  ■■ 

■ 

C.   Banquet  and.Meetina  Rooms 

V7e  believe  a  main  ballroom  complex  of  30,000  square  feet 
to  accomumodate  up  to  2,500  persons  will  be  req^uired.   This  can 
then  be  divided  into  smaller  ballrooms  of  10,000  square  feet 
each  or  less.   Assembly  for  this  room  would  add  5,000-10,000 
square  feet.   In  addition,  a  dozen  other  banquet  rooms  ranging 


in  capacity  from  20  to  500  persons  should  be  provided.   These 
rooms  .v;ould  require  a  total  of  about  20,400  square  feet  plus 
assembly  area  of  4,000  to  7,000  square  feet.   Display  and  ex-   - 
hibit  space  of  15,000  to  30,000  square  feet  should  be  provided 
to  give  the  hotel  a  good  competitive  edge. 

D.   Kitchen  Facilities  ■.  • 

The  kitchen  facilites  may-  be  located  on  the  lobby  level, 
a  level  belov/  the  lobby  or  on  a  level  with  the  larger  meeting 
rooms.   Preferably,  the  kitchen  should  be  located  adjoining 
the  dining  room(s)  on  the  lobby  level,  in  which  case  we  estim.ate 
that  approximately  13,000  to  22,000  square  feet  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  m.ain  bulk-preparation  kitchen,  and  a  holding 
facility  of  10,000  to  15,000  sq-uare  feet  would  be  needed  on 

the  banquet  level. 

'  ■         •      •     • 

•       •        .  ... 

•  •  E.   Guest*  Floors     ■    .'  ' 

Approximately  550,000  to  600,000  square  feet  will  be  re- 
quired.  This  is  based  on  double-loaded  corridors  of  six  feet 

» 

'in  width  and  a  building  width  of  approxim.ately  60  to  66  feet, 
and  would  allov/  for  housekeeping  closets,  trash  and  linen 
chutes,  elevators,'  stairwells  and  so  forth.- 


We  believe  a  typical  guest  room  should  measure  13'  x 
18 '-20'  in  the  clear.   About  six  tp. eight  feet  should  be 
added  to  the  length  for  entryv;ay,  closet  and  bath.   All  rooms 
should  have  private  fully-tiled  bathrooms  with  combination  batn 
and  shov;er  with  double  safety  grips,  water  closet  and  sin?.. 
An  additional  sink  and  dressing  table  with  mirror,  outside 
the  bathroom  but  inside  the  guest  room,  are  desirable.   A  sun- 
heat  lamp  and  steam  towel  racks  in  the  bathroom  would  add  an 
elegant  touch.. 

Basic  heating  and  air  conditioning  with  individual  room' 
controls  are  requisites. 

A  majority  of  the  sleeping  rooms  should  be  furnished 
with  two  double  beds,  and  have  c-omjjination  desk-dresser-and- 
luggage-racks  of  durable  quality    Ample  drawers,  closet  space 
and  luggage  storage  are  a  requisite.   Two  comfortable  chairs 
with  a  lamp  overhead  and  table  in  between  would  be  desirable. 
All  rooms  should  have  combination  color  television  and  radio. 

Approximately  25%  to  30%  of  the  rooms  should  connect. 
About  10%  to  15%  of  the  rooms  should  be  designated  as  parlors 
connecting  with  bedrooms.   Where  possible,  the  suites  should  be 
located  at  corners  of  the  building. 


F.   Back-Of-Hor.se  Soace     ,  '. 


„o   estate   ttet   approximately   25,000'to    30.000    scua 


are 


feet  v/ill  be  rec^iirecl  for  e;.iployeo  locker  roorr.s,  dir.ir.c,  roo.as , 
showers  ar.d  toilets.  'This  allot:.;ent  also  provides  areas  for 
timekeeper's  office,  valet  service,  receiving,  housekeepinc;, 
linen  and  guest  supply  .storage,  and  so  forth.   An  additional 
5,000  to  7,000  sq-uare  feet  should  be  provided  for  a  hotel 
laundry.  ..   '      /  .  ... 

•  .  •      •     .  * 

■  ■  G.  'Administrative  S-race 

Approximately  4,000  to  5,000  scfuare  feet  should  be  set 
aside  for  offices  of  the  general  manager,  resident  manager, 
their  secretaries,  the  sales  and  banquet  departm.ent  and  general 
accounting  offices.   '       "■  ■   ' 

-■■■■'   H.   Other  Soaces 

We  anticipate  that  approxim.ately  9,000  to  15,000  square 
feet  would  have  to  be  set  a^ide  for  engineering  areas,  tele- 
phone and-  switchboard  and  sim.ilar  mechanical  spaces  and  related 
offices.     .  •'     • 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  other  amenities  in- 
cluding a.  nev/'sstand,  gift  shops,  pharmiacy,  boutique,  men's 
shop,  beauty  parlor,  barber  shop,  car  rental  desk,  airline 
counters,  etc.   Such  comimercial  space  could  range  from  5,000  to 


7,000  square  feet.   So~.g  of  these  raight  be  in  the  shopping  gal- 
leria  of  the  Parle  Plaza  developrrient  but  they  are  related  to 
hotel  guest  needs.        .  ',  .; 

•  Parking  will  be  provided  in  the  garage  serving  the  entire 
develop,-ent.   V7e  estin-.ate  that  betv/een  400  and  450  spaces 
would  have  to  be  designated  for  hotel-roo.T.s  guest  parking. 
Additional  spaces  should  be  available  for  patrons  of  restau- 
rants, meeting  roo-.s,  and  so  forth.   This  will  be  negotiated 
by  the  hotel  operator  v/ith  the  garage  operator. 

The  space  requiren^.ents  for  the  hotel  are  surrjnarized  in 
Exhibit  4.  ■        ^       •  '  .        . 

I.   Economic  Proiections 


We  estiraate  that  costs  of  furnishing,  fixtures,  equip- 
ment and  consumables  will  require  a  budget  of  $6,500  per  room. 
An  additional  $1,000  per  room  should  be  provided  for  pre- 
opening  and  opening  expenses'.   Start-up  inventories  and  opera- 
ting cash  will  require  $1,500  per  room. 

We  believe  that  guest  rooms  should  be  rated  $40.00  to 
$45.00  single  and  $44.00  to  $50.00  for  double  occupancy. 
Suites  should  be  priced  at  $75.00  to  $90.00  for  sitting  room 
and  bedroom  and  $125.00  and  up  for  parlor  and  tv;o  bedrooms. 
•  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  predict  what  room  rates 


and  occupancies  will  be  four  years  hence  when  this  hotel 
will  come  into  being.   Eased  on  the  pricing  str^jcture, 
however,  and  inforrr.ation  we  have  obtained,  we  estirriate 
that  within  the  first  three  years  of  operation,  the  hotel 
will  attain  an  Average  Annual  Occupancy  between  70%  and 
15%   and  an  Average  Rate  per  Occupied  Room  per  Day  ranging 
between  $40.00  and  $45.00. 


VII.       EXHIBITS 
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.qT7N:yARY    OP    HOTET,    .qPACK    RSOUIRSMENTS 


office 


istration,  cashiers ,■  reservation,  fron 

Ik'cail  lounge  and  bar  for  150  patrons 

'fee  shop  seating  300  patrons 

cialty  dining  roora  seating  250  patrons 

x:ry  dining  room  seating  150  patrons 

nge  and  bar  for  above  seating  75  patrons 

n'bancmet  roorr.  for  2,500  giaests  and  assembly 

vate  Room  #1  (300-500  guests) 

vate  Room  #2  (200-250  guests)      •  ■ 

.vate  Room  ^-3  (100-150  guests)       .    ^  ' 

.vate  Room  it4  (75-100  guests) 

.vate  Room  #5  (75-100  guests) 


.vate 


Room  iio  (75-100  guests) 
.vate  Room  #7  (30-50  guests)         ...  /*   . 
.vate  Room  #8  (30-50  guests)    _.,■_. 
.vate  Room  #9  (30-50  guests)   . 
.vate  Room  #10  (20-30  guests)      '  _■..•_ 
.vate  Room  #11  (20-30  guests)   ■ 
•.vate  Room  #12  (20-30  guests)  '  _   '  '.    _. 

iembly  for  Private  Rooms      _   ■  ' 

play.  Exhibit  Space,  etc.  '  •  . 

-.chen  Facilities 

chen  holding  facilities 
ist  room  floors 

-k  of  house:   receiving  area,  house^ceeping, 
storcroom.s,  employee  locker  rooms, 
employee  dining  rooms,  and  so  forth 
tel  laundry  and  valet 
■ainistrative  space 
gincering  and  m.cchanical 
TCTorcial  rentals  . 

rculation 


Scruare  Fee' 


4,000  - 
6,000  - 
3,000  - 
4,500  - 
5,000  - 
3,000  - 
1,100  - 
35,000  - 

6,000 
3,000 
2,100 
•1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
■  1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
600 
'600 
600 
.4,000  - 
15,000  - 
18, 000  - 
10,000  - 


5.000 
8,000 
4,000 
7,000 
6 ,  COC 
4,000 
1,500 
40, COO 


7,000 
30,000 
22, COO. 
15,000 


550,000  -  600,000 


25,000  - 
5,000  - 
4,000  - 
9,000  - 
5,000    - 


30,000 
7,000 
6,000 

15,000 
7,000 


150,000  -  165,000 


Total  Space  Requirement; 


877,000  -  999, 5Co 


Note:   Parking  space  is  not  included. 

Th^-s  is  nurely  presented  as  a  guide  and  recniires 
many  "i^-out"" conferences  with  architect,  developer, 
onorator,'and  Hospitalxty  Division  of  Helm.sley-Socar, 


Inc. 
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